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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 Con mY we animated by the . 
| of * great Orator, almoſt. alone fu pporting the Liberties | 
of Greece. We ſhall hereafter ſee them involved in the com- 
mon Slavery, yet diſt guiſhed by their Conqueror with pe- 
culiar Marks of his Clemency. Boch Philip p and his Succeſſbr 

permitted them to enjoy their Laws and Conſtitution ; their 
| Senate and Aſſemblies. Yet their Power is no longer exerted 
in the Deſtination of Fleets and Armies, but in puniſhing their 

own unhappy Citizens. Their Aﬀemblies are n longer em- 
ployed in ſuccouring their Allies, or ſuf pportin g their own, and 
the univerſal Liberties of Greece, but i in hearing their Orators - 
accuſe each other, with a Malignity, that offers Violence and ; 

Outrage to the common Sentiments of Humanity. In certain 
Conſequence, the People are divided into Factions, and the 
public Spirit, that might poſtibly have made ſome powerf ul 
and effectual Effort againſt the common Oppreſſor, is diffipated 
and waſted i in unaraling and 22 Conteſts. | 


A 


Wr are not able to determine upon the Succeſs of * firſt 
Proſecution. Eſchines was probably acquitted, but with 
what Degrer of Infamy or Honour is uncertain. In the ſe- 

| cond he was condemned, and the Fine i e upon 
him 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


him bz the Laws was inconſiderable, and which he could 


eaſily have paid, yet he choſe perpetual Baniſhment, rather 
than live in Athens under the Character of a Traitor and In-. 
former. He retired to Rhodes, where he purchaſed a li a J 
Eftate; and taught Rhetoric for his Subſiſtence. Theſe Cir- 
cumſtances appear in Favour of his Innocence ; for we can 
| hardly ſuppole, that a Man, who muſt have been largely re- 
warded by Philip for betraying his Country, and Who was at 
that Moment a Penſioner of Alexander, could have been re- 
duced to ſuch N eceſlity. But the Athenian People were better 
Judges of Eloquence by their Paſſions, than of Reaſon and 
Juſtice by their Underſtanding. The Cauſe was really that of 
Eloquence itſelf; and in ſuch a Cauſe Demoſthenes mult 1 un- 
doubted | * have been ſucceſſul. Thus did the Republic loſe 
by this unhapp) y Conteſt a Citizen of eminent Abilities, and 


Eloquence inferjor only to that of De noſth nes. 


2 
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Ir T now remains u to make + Acknowledgement of the 
Aſſiſtance 1 have received i in the followin g Work. The firſt” 
Oration is tranſlated ; into Italian ; the ſecond into Latin only ; p 
the two laſt into French and Italian. All theſe I have uſed” 
without Reſerve, a d, I hope, not. without Advantage. Per- 
| haps, in the common F orms among Writers, this general Ac- 
knowledgement may be ſufficient. But it were dilingenucus 
and ungrateful not to mention a late Edition of our Author 
* Dodor * in a more n. Manner. This very 
valuable 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
valuable Work cannot want my Teſti mony to its Merit, Let 
me however be permitted to ſay, that whatever Thanks are 
due to the Diligence and Accu racy of collating Manuſcripts 
and Editions, or of fearchin, g through all the Writers of An- 
tiquity for Paſſages, that might aſcertain | the original Text, 
are undoubtedly due to this Gentleman. A great Nu mber of 
conjectural Emendations will certainly do honour to his critical 
Sagacity ; but his peculiar Merit conſiſts in his Knowledge 
of the Athenian Courts of Judicature; their Laws and Uſages, 
and Terms employed i in their Pleadings; a Kind of Erudition, 


that was greatly wanted, and abſolutel y wel te to ex n a 
thouſand Difficulties i in theſe Orations. | 


How much Tam indebted to this Writer will appear in every 
Page, and almoſt in every Sentence of the following Tranſla- 
tion. Vet, it may be objected, I have ſometimes differed from 
him in Opinion. Never without Unwillingneſs and Appre- 
henſion; certainly never in a Preſumption of that Equality or 


Superiority, which Difference in Opinion 5 ſuppoſes. 


I nave now Fniſhed a difficult and a laborious Taſk. 
Whatever may be the Merit or Succeſs of this Tranſlation, I 

can truly ſay I have endeavoured to deſerve the public Appro- 
bation ; to be juſt to my Subſcribers, and grateful to the Gen- 
tleman, who has honoured it with his Patronage. 
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Upon an \ Inckchment againſt A SC HI IN ES for - 
| Miſconduct in bis Ebay. | DAI 


HAT . Contelts; 0 Men of n 1 16 
trigues have appeared during this Trial, I preſume 


you are almoſt univerſally ſenſible, ſince you have 
undoubtedly obſerved: ſome certain Perſons, when the Lots were 
drawing at the late Election, and You were appointed our 
Judges, importunate and preſfing upon you with their Soli- 
citations. But I fhall implore, what ought in Equity to be 
granted even to them, who do not implore it, that neither 
perſonal Friendſhip, nor the Intereſt of any particular Perſon, 
may have a greater Influence over you, than your Regard for 
Juſtice, 


1D: 


The Title of this Oration hath never 
been accurately expreſſed in the Original. 


Cicero renders it Oratio falſe legationis 


contra A ſchinem; and other Latin Writ- 
ers, Oratio de male obita, male geſta, 
and ementita Jegatione, from whence the 
Italian, Oratione della falſa ambaſcieria. 
None of theſe Tranſlations pay any At- 
tention to the particular Meaning of 
Llagavor geg Sei, which ſignifies, in the 


Language of the Athenian Courts of 


Juſtice, An Indiftment upon P Law of 
Embaſſies ; or, as we might expreſs it, 
An Attion upon the Statute. Unable to 
convey theſe Ideas to his Readers by any 


Expreſſion in our Courts, the Tranſlator 
hath choſen a ſimpler, and, he hopes, 


a more intelligible I itle for the Oration. 
The Reader may find a ſhort Account 
of 722 Embaſſy, & 178 of the firſt 


Volume. 


1 
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Juſtice, and the Reyerence due to that Oath, which each of 
you ſolemnly ſwore when he entered into this Aſſembly. Be 
convinced, that ſuch Conduct will be to you moſt advanta- 


geous, and to the whole Republic; but that the Supplications 


and Earneſtneſs of the declared Advocates in this Cauſe are in- 
tended for ſome private Advantages, for Prevention of which 
the Laws have this Day convened You, r not to confirm them 


as Privileges to the unj juſt, 


Oun other Citizens, who enter with an upright Intention 


into the Service of the Public, although they have already 
made Report of their Adminiftration, are always willing, and 


even offer themſelves to any ſecond Inquiry. In direct Op- 


poſition to their Conduct is that of Æſchines; for before he 


appeared upon his Trial, and paſſed the Accouuts of his Em- 
baſſy, he rendered one of the Perſons, who deſigned to pro- 


ſecute him, incapable of giving a legal Evidence againſt him; (1) 


others he deterred with Menaces, taking his Progreſs through 


the City for that Purpoſe, and introducing into your Govern- 


ment 


(1) Timarchus, whom our Orator here 
means, and whom he frequently mentions 
in this Oration, was a Man of Abilities, 


and Intereſt in the Republic. He had 


determined to profecute ÆEſchines upon 
this Occaſion, but Æſchines prevented 


him with an Accuſation upon the Licen- 


tiouſnels and Impurity of his Manners, 


He was condemned under the Statute of 
Infamy, a Law-Term not unlike that 
of Outlawry, by which he was deprived 
of all the Privileges of an Athenian Ci- 
tizen, and rendered incapable of giving 
his Teſtimony, or pleading in a Court 
of ] udicarure. 


1 , 
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_DEMOSTHENES. "0 
ment a Cuſtom in itſelf of all others moſt iniquitous, and to 
You pernicious. For if whoever hath executed any public 
Employment, or engaged in the Adminiſtration, can prevent 
his being proſecuted, by rendering himſelf terrible to his Ac- 
cuſers, or by any other unjuſtifiable Method, you will aſſu- 
edly. be — of al 2 


Tnar I ſhall be able to convict this Man of having com- 
mitted many atrocious Crimes, and merited the ſevereſt Pu- 
niſhment, I am aſſured, and abſolutely confident. Yet al- 
though I ſpeak under this Perſuaſion, I will declare, without 
Concealment or Diſguiſe, what I greatly dread. All the Trials 
at preſent brought before you appear to me to depend not leſs, 
O Men of Athens, upon Circumſtances of Time, than upon 
the Certainty of Facts; and as a conſiderable Length of Time 
hath intervened ſince this Embaſſy, I fear it hath created in 
you a certain Forgetfulneſs of your Wrongs, and even an Ha- 
bitude of ſuffering them. However, I will inform you, how 
you may better underſtand the Juſtice of the Cauſe, and pro- 
nounce an equitable Sentence upon it; if you, who are ap- 
pointed our Judges, will conſider and determine among your- 
ſelves, what Account it may be of Advantage to the Repub- 
lic to demand from an Ambaſſador ; firſt, what Reports he 
made of his Embaſſy, when he returned ſecondly, what 


Meaſures he recommended; thirdly, what Inſtructions you 
gave him; then recollect the Circumſtances of the Times, 


and 


. LORATIONS OF, 


and afterwards i inquire, whether in all theſe Inſtances he hath 
preſerved his Integrity uncorrupted. Wherefore theſe Inqui- 
ries? Becauſe from his Anſwers it is in your Power to deter- 
mine concerning particular Conjunctures; ; for if thoſe Anſwers 
are true, You will pronounce the proper Sentence; if falſe, the 
contrary. But you generally eſteem the Counſels of your 
Ambaſſadors more worthy, than any other, of your Confi- 
dence; You hear and depend upon them, as perfectly know- 
ing in the Affairs, for which they were ſent. Nothing there- 


fore is more unworthy the Character of an Ambaſſador, than 
to be convicted of having given you futile and pernicious Coun- 
ſel. Thoſe Inſtructions, which you yourſelves gave Æſchines, 


both for his Words and Actions; which you expreſsly decreed 
he ſhould obey, it was moſt fitting he ſhould have executed. 
This you will allow. But wherefore an Account of any par- 
ticular Time? Becauſe, O Men of Athens, it often happens, 
that in Affairs of greateſt Moment, ſome favourable Occaſion 
of acting is included in a very ſmall Space of Time, and 
whoever voluntarily yields, or betrays it to his E .nemy, ſhall 
never, with all his beſt Endeavours, be able to recover it again. 
But did he yield for nothing, or was he corrupted to betray : ? 


Receiving any Emolument for ſupporting Meaſures injurious 
to the Republic, Jam conſcious, you will all pronounce an 


atrocious Crime, and worthy of your ſevereſt Indignation. Our 


Legiſlator hath not perfectly defined this Crime, but hath 


fimply forbidden any Man to receive Preſents ; convinced, as 


I ima- 


DEMOSTHENES. od 


J imagine, that whoever hath once received” a bribe ; whcews 
hath been once corrupted, will never be a fafe and upright 


Judge, where the Intereſts of the Republic are concerned. 


Ir 1 can therefore manifeſtly demonſtrate, that Æſchines 
hath not uttered one ſingle Truth in the Reports of his Em- 
baſſy; that he hindered the People from being informed by 
me of the real State of their Affairs; that he karh ever adviſed 
vou in direct Oppoſition to your Intereſts ; that he hath not 
executed thoſe Inſtructions, with which he was charged in his 
' Embaſſy ; that he idly waſted the Time, in which many fa- 
vourable Conjunctures, and thoſe in Affairs of utmoſt Impor- 
tance, were treacherouſiy loſt to the Republic; that he and 
Philocrates have received Preſents, and even Bribes, from Phi- 
lip; if I prove theſe Accuſations, let him be condemned]; let 
him ſuffer a Puniſhment, proportioned to his Guilt. If, on 
the contrary, I cannot demonſtrate theſe Facts, eſteem me a 
Calumniator, and let him be acquitted. But although I might 

accuſe him, beſides theſe, of many other enormous Offences, 
0 Men of Athens, which would juſtly render him an Object 
of your univerſal Deteſtation, yet I rather chooſe, before I 
enter upon my future Proofs, to recall to your Remembrance 
(fince I am aſſured many of you can eaſily remember) what 
Rank Aichines aſſumed to himſelf upon his Entrance into the 
Adminiſtr ion, and what Kind of Harangues he held it ne- 
im to make againſt * in every Aſſembly of the 


* 


8 ORATIONS OF 
People, that by his own Actions, his own firſt Orations, you 
may be convinced, he ſtands convicted of receiving Bribes. 


| Tarts therefore is the Man, who firſt of all our Athenians 
was ſenſible, as he declared in his Harangues to the People, 
that Philip was forming Deſigns againſt the common Liberties 


of Greece, and had already corrupted ſome certain Magiſtrates 


in Arcadia : who engaged Iſchander, an Under-AQtor to Ne- 


optolemus, to play the ſecond Character to him in this Tra- 


gedy : (2) who propoſed an Inquiry into theſe Affairs to the 
Senate ; propoſed it to the People, and perſuaded you to ſend 


Ambaſſadors for appointing a Congreſs here to conſult upon 
a Declaration of War againſt Philip: who, when he returned 


from Arcadia, repeated upon Memory thoſe long and pompous 
Orations, which he affirmed he had pronounced at Megalopolis, 
before the ſupreme Council of Arcadia, in Support of your 


Intereſts againſt Hieronymus, who ſpoke in Defence of Philip; 


and laſtly, who enumerated the mighty Calamities, theſe Mer- 
cenaries, theſe Receivers of Money from Philip, occaſioned 


not only to their own Countries in partieular, but to the ge· 


neral State of Greece. 
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(2) Our Orator never loſes any Op- 
portunity of inſulting Æſchines upon his 


Profeſſion as a Player. He had carried 
Iſchander with him from Arcadia to 
Athens, and had probably entered him a 
Performer of ſecond Characters (or, as 


we might expreſs it) an Under-Actor in 


a Company of Comedians, maintained 
by Neoptolemus, the greateſt Actor of 


his Age. He now introduces him into 


the Politics of his Adminiſtration, and 
engages him to play ſome under Cha- 
racter in this Tragedy of his own LEM 
ny 


"Ee 
2 
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DEMOSTHENES. = 2 
Warts he was in this Manner opening his Adminiſtration, 
and exhibiting this Specimen of himſelf, you were perſuaded 
by Anſtodemus, and others, whoſe Reports from Macedonia 
brought you home nothing but Falſehood, to ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors to Philip to negotiate a Peace. ¶Æſchines was appointed 
one of theſe Ambaſſadors, not to betray your proper Domi- 
nions to your Enemies, or to place a Confidence in Phili p, but 
to guard others from joining in ſuch pernicious Practices. For 
by thoſe Orations, which he repeated to you, and by his de- 
clared Enmity to Philip, you with reaſon entertained this 
Opinion of him. He afterwards came to' me, and agreed, 
that we ſhould mutually ſupport eacls other in our Embaſly, 
and with many Arguments. urged. the Neceſlity of our guarding 
againſt the polluted and ſhameleſs Philocrates. Nor indeed, 
untill our Return from our firſt Embaſſy, did even 1 ſuſpect, 
O Men of Athens, that Æſchines was corrupted, and had ſold 
himſelf. For belides his other Speeches, which I have already 
mentioned, he roſe in the firſt Aſſembly, where you debated 
upon the Peace, and opened his Oration with ſome Expreſ- 
ſions, which, I believe, I can repeat in the very Words he 
ſpoke. © Had Philocrates earneſtly and induſtriouſly medi- 
| © tated, O Men of Athens, in what Manner he might beſt 
« oppoſe the Peace, he could never, in my Opinion, find a 
Vol. II. C „ bet-" 


10 ORATIONS OF 
cc better Method than in the Decrees he propoſes. For my 


« own Part, while any one ſingle Athenian ſurvives; never 
will I perſuade the Commonwealth to conclude ſuch a 


A 


« Peace ; however I decl are, that Peace, in general, is abſo- 


ce lutely neceſſary. Thus coneiſe were his Expreſſions; thus 
moderate his Sentiments. But although he had thus expreſſed 
himſelf i in our firſt Aſſembly; though You yourſelves heard 


him, yet the very next Day, when of Neceflity the Peace was. 
to be ratified, while I ſupported the common Decrees of our 
Confederates, and contended for a juſt and honourable Peace: 
while you approved of the Meaſures I propoſed, and determined 
not to hear even the Voice of that execrable Philocrates, at 


this very Time did Zſchſhes rife, and harangue the People i in 


his Defence, O Jupiter and all ye Gods | in Expreſſions juſtly 


meriting a thouſand Deaths : © That it was no longer your 


cc Duty to remember your Anceſtors, or to ſuffer thoſe, who 


% mention to you their Trophies, their naval Victories; that 
« he would himſelf propoſe and eſtabliſh a Law, by which 
« you ſhould never ſend Succours to any Grecian State, by 
« whom you had not before been aſſiſted.” Thus did this. 


miſerable and ſhameleſs Wretch dare to "A even in the Pre- 


ſence, and Hearing of thoſe very Ambaſſadors, whom you had 


convened through all Greece by his Perſuaſion, ; before he had 


ſold himſelf to Philip, 95 
Wren 
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DEMOSTHENES tr 


Wu N you had again, O Men of Athens, decreed him one 
of your Ambaſſadors for demanding Philip's Oath in Ratifica- 
tion of the Peace, in what Manner he conſumed the Time, 
and ruined the whole Affairs of the Republic, and what fre- 


quent Quarrels aroſe between us, becauſe I endeavoured to op- 
poſe him, you ſhall inſtantly hear. When we returned from 


our ſecond Embaſſy, appointed for demanding Philip's Oath 
and the Subject of your preſent Inquiries; when we found 
not even the leaſt Article performed of all that had been pro- 
miſed, and therefore reaſonably expected; when we ſaw you 
were in every Inſtance deceived, and that your Ambaſſadors 
acted in direct Contradiction to your Decrees, we appeared 
before the Senate. Many of you are conſcious of the Facts 


I am going to relate, for the Houſe was crouded with private 
Citizens. I came forward, and laid the whole Truth before 


the Senate, and accuſed our guilty Ambaſſadors, from the very 


firſt Hopes brought you home by Cteſiphon and Ariſtodemus. 


Even · when you had ratified the Peace, I enumerated every 


Particular, which this bad Man had uttered in his Harangues; 


every Circumſtance, by which they had reduced the Common- 
wealth to that unhappy Criſis. What yet remained to us (the 
Phocæans and Thermopylz) I counſelled you not to abandon ; 


nor ever to commit the ſame Errors again, nor to be held in 


Suſpence by Hopes, repeated upon Hopes, by Promiſes, on 
N 755 Pro- 
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* ORATIONS OE 


Promiſes; nor to ſuffer your Affairs to be reduced to ſuch ex- 
treme Deſtruction. Such the Counſel I gave, and the Senate 
was convinced. 


Wren an Aﬀembly was afterwards convened ; when it was 
become neceſſary to give you an Account of our Embaſly,, 
this Æſchines, firſt of all our Ambaſſadors came forward (and 
nom by Jupiter and all our Deities I conjure you, endeavour 
with me to recollect, whether I repeat the Truth, for theſe are 
certainly the Circumſtances, by which your Affairs were wholly 
diſtreſſed and ruined) but he totally abſtained from making 


any Report with Regard to his own Conduct during his Em— 


baſſy, or to what I had declared in the Senate, if perchance 


he had entertained any Doubt of the Truth of what I de- 


clared, but ſuch an Oration did he make, containing Advan- 
tages ſo numerous and fo great, that he abſolutely forced you 
all into his Opinion. For he affirmed, he had perſuaded Phi- 


lip to comply with every Meaſure, wherein the Intereſts of 


the Republic were concerned, both with regard to the Cauſe 
depending before the Amphictyons, and in every other In- 


— . ⏑§— TORT mT er rt Ir er N 8 
— — — — —ů CCS . , 
— — 
. 


ſtance. (3) He then made a 


( 3) The Amphictyons, however de- 
generate from the Virtue of their origi- 


nal Conſtitution, ſtill preſerved an Ap- 


pearance of their ancient Authority, and 
aſſumed a Right to determine upon the 
Juſtice of the Quarrel between the Pho- 


cæans and Thebans. Philip had pro- 


Recital of a long Harangue, 


miſed to influence their Suffrages in Fa- 
vour of the Phocæans, as Allies and. 
Friends of the Republic. 


The Reader may find ſome Account 
of the Amphictyons in the Preface to. 
the firſt Volume; twelfth Page. 


Which 


DEMOSTHENES. 13 
which he informed us he had pronounced againſt the Thebans 
in the preſence of Philip; he repeated the general Heads of 
it, and then computed, that by his peculiar Conduct in this 
Embaſly, you. ſhould hear, within two or three Days, with- 
out your leaving home, or undertaking any Expedition, or 
giving yourſelves the leaſt Solicitude, that Thebes alone, with- 
out an Invaſion of the reſt of Bœotia, was beſieged ; that 
Theſpiz and Platza were again inhabited ; that Apollo's Trea- 
ſures were repaid Him, not by the Phoczans, but the The- 
bans, who had themſelves formed a Deſign of ſeizing his 
Temple. (4) For Æſchines boaſted of his having taught Phi- 
lip, that they, who purpoſe to commit a Crime, are not leſs 
impious, than they, who really with their own Hands perpe- 
trate the Fact. He then aſſured us, that the Thebans, in Re- 
ſentment, had proclaimed' a Reward for his Head. Laſtly, 
he affirmed his having heard, that the Eubceans were terrified, 


(4) Tor Cereuoduruy Thiv xatTeayVu committed the Sacrilege, Thus the rea- 


TE leg. Tranſlated by Wolfius, gui au- 
tores fuiſſent templi occupandi, and he then 


explains his Tranſlation, as if the T he- 


bans had adviſed the Phocæans to ſeize 
the Temple of Apollo. In bis Notes 
he very juſtly condemns the Abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing ſuch Advice, and remarks, 
that the Fact is unſupported by Hiſtory. 
But the Abſurdity is totally his own. 
The Thebans had formed a Deſign of ſeiz- 
ing this Temple, and were therefore equally 
criminal, as the Phocaans, who really 


ſoning is direct and concluſive,” which by 
his Tranſlation is broken and imperfect. 
The Italian Tranſlator renders the Paſ- 
ſage, I quali haveano conſigliato, que fi 
occupaſſe il tempio. Doctor Taylor, by 
giving us Wolfius his Tranſlation and 
his Note without any Remark upon it, 
has given his.own Authority to the Miſ- 
take; it therefore becomes neceſſary to 
ſay, it muſt have eſcaped that very ac- 


curate and learned Editor. 


and 
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14 
and confounded at the econciliation between Philip and the 
Republic; ; that they had declared; „ Ambaſſadors, it hath 
ce not eſcaped us, upon what Conditions you have concluded 
« a Peace with Philip; neither are we ignorant, that you 
e have ceded Amphipolis to him, nor that he hath promiſed 

cc to deliver up Eubœa to you.“ Another important Affair 
he aſſured you he had regulated, which however he would 
not yet mention openly, becauſe at preſent ſome of his Col- 
leagues envied him. He thus obſcurely hinted at me, and 


the Ceſſion of Oropus. (5) 


BziNG, with all Appearance of Juſtice, much honoured 
for his Conduct; acknowledged a very powerful Orator, and a 
Man of admirable Abilities, he with much Solemnity de- 
ſcended from the Tribunal. I then aroſe; I declared my | 
total Ignorance of theſe Promiſes, and attempted to repeat 
ſome Circumſtances, which I had mentioned before in the Se- 
nate, while Æſchines on one Side, and this Philocrates on the 
other, clamorouſly interrupted, and at length abſolutely mocked 8 
me. You laughed, nor would either hear, nor be perſuaded 
to believe, except what Eſchines had declared: and, by the 


Acknowledgement'of the Succours they 


(5) Oropus, by its Situation on. the 
had ſent him againſt the Athenians. Our 


Borders of Attica and Bœotia, was the 


' Occaſion of frequent Conteſts between 
the two States. 


tria, who ceded jt to the Thebans, in 


8 


It had been taken from 
Athens by Themeſion, Tyrant of Ere- | 


Orator here charges Æſchines with inſi- 
nuating, that Philip had promiſed him 
to reſtore it the Republic, 


Lg 


Gas. 


DEMOSTHENES. 15 
Gods, you acted thus, in my Judgement, not without Reaſon. 
For who could have endured, while he expected Advantages 
ſo great, ſo numerous, to hear even the Poſſibility of them 
denied, and the Perſons, who wrought. ſuch Wonders, ac- 
cuſed ? All other Conſiderations were certainly of little Im- 
portance, when compared to ſuch Hopes and Expectations. 
Whoever contradicted them, appeared actuated merely by a 
Spirit of Oppoſition and Envy ; while all his Propoſals were 
thought wonderfully great, and advantageous to. the Republic. 


BuT to what Purpoſe have I now recollected, for the firſt 


Time, theſe Circumſtances, and repeated theſe Harangues ? 
For one, O Men of Athens, an important and principal Rea- 
ſon; that none of you, Who ſhall hereafter hear me accuſe 


theſe Meaſures, may imagine me ſevere, and exceſſive i in my 


Cenſures, or aſk with Wonder, Why did you not upon che 
“ Inſtant mention, and inform us of theſe Circumſtances; FE 


but that you may rather recolle& the Promiſes, which, theſe 
People made upon all Occaſions, and by which they excluded 
others from the Liberty of f peaking : that you may remem- 
ber the famous Declaration of ÆEſchines, and be convinced, 
that, in addition to all his other Injuries, you have been hin- 
dered from hearing the Truth at the immediate Inſtant, when 
it was moſt neceſſary, and deceived by Hopes, Impoſtures, and 
Promiſes. This was the firſt, and indeed the principal Rea- 
ſon, for which 1 have recollected theſe Circumſtances. The 

ſecond 


16 oO RATIONS of 


ſecond, and not of leſs Importance, that when you remember 


the whole "P enour of his Ad miniſtration, while he was yet 


uncorrupted, how incredulous with Regard to Philip; how 
ſtrongly fortified againſt him, you may conſider how ſudden 


were his Confidence and Friendſhip. Laſtly, that if his Pro- 
miſes have been attended with Succeſs; if his Adminiſtration 
hath been glorious to the Commonwealth, you may then com- 


pute, that he ated with Integrity, and for the public Advan- 


tage; on the contrary, if the Event hath always happened in 
direct Contradictidn to what he promiſed; if he hath brought 
much Diſhonour, and imminent Danger upon the Republic, 
by a ſordid Avarice, and the Proſtitution of Truth, 1 may 
then account for the Alteration. 


Bur ſince 1 have proceeded thus far, T would willingly 


mention, before all other Conſiderations, the Manner in which 


your Ambaſſadors deprived you of all Direction in the Affairs 
of the Phocæans. Nor ſhould any of our Judges, while he 
conſiders the Greatneſs of thoſe Aﬀairs, i imagine that Eſchines, 


according to the general Eſtimation of his Character, was in- 
capable of committing thoſe Crimes, of which he is accuſed. 


You ſhould fix your Attention to this Conſideration alone, 
that whomſoever you have appointed to any ſuch Employ- 
ment, and intruſted with a Power to diſpoſe of all Conjunc- 


tures which may happen to ariſe, that Man, if he thought 
proper to follow the Example of Zichines in felling himſelf 


to 
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_ DEMOSTHENES. 17 
to your Enemies, is ca pable of deceiving and deluding you, 


and producing Miſchiefs as great, as thoſe, which Zſchines 
himſelf hath occaſioned. But although you often employ 


very worthleſs People in the Direction of your Affairs, not for 


that Reaſon are thoſe Affairs themſelves worthleſs, or do not 
become honourable to the Republic, when they are conducted 


by others. Far otherwiſe. Let us then conclude, | that Philip 


did indeed deſtroy the Phoczans, but that theſe Ambaſſadors 


aſſiſted him. It is your Duty therefore to conſider and in- 


quire, whether, as far as the Preſervation of the Phocæans 
depended on their Embaſſy, they have voluntarily ruined, 


and deſtroyed that People; not whether Philip was powerful 
enough in himſelf to have deſtroyed them. For to what Pur- 
poſe ſuch Inquiries? But give me the Decree of the Senate, 
which was formed when I made my Report of our Embaſſy; 
then give me the Teſtimony of the Clerk, who laid it before 
the Senate, that you may be convinced, I was not then ſilent, 
or now alone ſeparate myſelf from their Adminiſtration, but 


that I inſtantly accuſed them, and foreſaw our preſent Cala- 
mities. The Senate, who were not hindered from hearing 


me declare the Truth, neither applauded, nor thought them 
worthy of being invited to any public Entertainment, although, 


fince the Foundation of the City, no other Ambaſſadors had 


ever ſuffered ſu ch an Indignity; not even Timagoras, whom 


the People afterwards capitally condemned. But theſe Am- 
Vor- II. 8 D baſſadors 


18 „Gres OF 
baſſadors ſuffered i it. Firſt read the —— ; then the De- 
Cree. 
1 Tas TNONv. Drckzx. 


Here are no Praiſes, no Invitation from the Senate to the Am- 
baſſadors; or if Æſchines aſſerts the contrary, let him prove, 


let him make them appear. But it is impoſſible. 


IN pEED, if we had all acted in the ſame Manner, moſt 
juſtly had the Senate refuſed its Praiſes to us all; for undeniably 


our Conduct in general was greatly criminal. But if ſome of us 


preſerved, while others betrayed, their Integrity, , it is apparent, 
that the Innocent have been obliged to participate of one com- 
mon Infamy with the Guilty. ce But how ſhall you all with- 


ce out Difficulty diſtinguiſh, who is guilty ?” Remember, who 


blamed the Conduct of theſe Ambaſſadors upon the Inſtant 
they returned. F or it is manifeſt, that a Man, who was con- 


ſcious of his own Guilt, would have been contented with being 


filent; and if he could have eluded an immediate 1 nquiry, 
would never afterwards render an Account of his Conduct. 
But to the Man, who is conſcious of his Innocence, it is moſt 


afflicting to be filent, when his Silence expoſes him to the Suſ- 
picion of being a Partner in the Crimes and Guilt of others. 
But I ſtood forth the Accuſer of theſe Ambaſſadors, when 
they returned from their Embaſſy, nor have ever by any of 


them been accuſed, 
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DEMOSTHENES 19 
such was the Decree. of the Senate; but when a general 
Aſſembly was convened, and Philip had marched into Ther- 
mopylæ (for their principal Crime was having given Philip an 
Opportunity of ſurpriſing the Phoczans) when it was become 
neceſſary for you to take Cognizance of your Affairs, to con- 
ſult, and to execute, they rendered it difficult for you at once 
to hear of Philip's Approach, and to determine how you ſhould 
act. In addition to theſe Miſchiefs no Man read the Senate's 
| Decree to the People the People heard it not; but Aſchines 
harangued the Aſſembly, as I have repeated to you, upon the 
numerous and magnificent Advantages, which Philip (ſo he 
aſſured us) had granted to his Perſuaſions, and for which the 
Thebans had ſet a Price upon his Head. T hus, although you were 
terrified at Philip's March, and angry at them, who had not: 
Informed you of it, yet. you became more temperate, and even 
to ſuch a Degree, as to expect whatever you thought. proper 
to deſire. You would neither hear me ſpeak, nor any other. 
Philip's Letter was then read, which Aſchines, who had ftaid 
behind us in Macedonia, had himſelf written. It was an open, 
manifeſt Defence of the guilty Adminiſtration of his Collegues. 
For it mentions his having hindered them, when they were 
determined to go into the Cities of Greece, and require the 
Oaths of Philip's Confederates in Ratification of the Peace, 
and his having detained them, that they might aſſiſt him in 
reconciling the Alenſes and Pharſalians, thus taking from them, 
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and appropriating to himſelf, all their Crimes. But with Re- 
gard to the Phoczans, and Theſpians, and all the Promiſes he 


had made, not a ſingle Syllable. Nor did this happen by 


meer Accident ; but that Vengeance, which was juſtly due 
to thoſe, who had never acted, during their Embaſſy, in Obe- 


dience to your Decrees, he voluntarily takes upon himſelf, and 


profeſſes himſelf the Cauſe of all their Crimes, becauſe you 


are unable, ſo I preſume he thinks, to puniſh him, Every 


Circumſtance, by which he could deceive the Republic, or de- 


ſpoil her of her Poſſeſſions, theſe he takes to himſelf, that you 


might have no Pretence to accuſe, or complain of Philip, fince 
they are neither mentioned in his Letters, nor any of his Me- 


morials. Secretary, read the Letter, which Ecchines wrote 


himſelf, and which he himſelf ſent, that you may ſee, whether 


it be ſuch as J have repreſented. Read. 
The L E T T E R. 


Vo hear, O Men of Athens, this Letter; how elegant and 
humane; but of the Phocæans, or Thebans, or any others, 
with regard to whom Zſchines had made fuch Declarations, 
not one ſingle Expreflion. But there is nothing true, nothing 
fincere in this Letter, as you ſhall inſtantly perceive. The 
Alenſes, for the Sake of whoſe Reconciliation with the Phar- 


ſalians, he ſays he had detained his Colleagues, have experi- 


enced ſu ch a Reconciliation, that they are driven from their 
native 
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native Country, and their City is totally deſtroyed ; while 
Philip, who, it ſeems, is ſolicitous to find an Opportunity of . 
obliging you, does not even profeſs an Intention of reſtoring 
their Liberty to the Wretches, whom he has taken Priſoners. - 
It hath often appeared in Evidence before the People, and ſhall 
again appear, that I took with me a Talent for their Ranſom, 
while Æſchines, willing to deprive me of the Honour of ſuch 
an Act of Humanity, perſuaded Philip to write, that he would 
not ſuffer them to be ranſomed. But what is ſtill of far greater 
Importance, he, who wrote in the firſt Letter we received, 
cc Thus have I expreſsly mentioned the Benefits J purpoſe to 
« confer upon you, if I were — aſſured, that an Alli- 


e ance could be formed between us, yet the Moment that 


Alliance is concluded, he then declares, he knows not in what 
Inſtance he can oblige you. What ! did he not know, what 


he himſelf had promiſed ? He would certainly have known, 
if he had not intended to deceive. To convince you, that he: 
| wrote theſe very Words, take his firſt Letter, and read me the 


Paſlay ge. Begin. 


The Pass AdE is read. 


Taus, beſore he obtained a Peace, he promiſed, if you con- 
cluded an Alliance with him, to write what wonderous Obli- 
gations he would confer on the Republic; but when both were 


at length obtained, he then declares, he knows not in what 


Manner 
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Manner he can oblige you. If you inform him how he may 
act with Regard to you without Infamy, or Diſhonour to him- 
ſelf; or if he ſhould abſolutely promiſe, and you ſhould pre- 
vail upon yourſelves to aſk a Favour; he then flies for Refuge 
to his uſual Pretences, and leaves you nothing, but Excuſes 
and Apologies. 


Tuxsz and many other Circumſtances might have inſtantly 
convicted him, and inſtructed you not to ſuffer your Affairs to 
be totally ruined, if his Promiſes of reſtoring the Theſpians 
and Platzans, and his Menaces of immediately chaſtiſing the 
Thebans had not hindered you from perceiving the real State 
of your Affairs. However, theſe Promiſes and Menaces, * 
the Republic alone were ſuppoſed to hear and be amuſed by 
them, were not unwiſely employed but if really deſigned to 
be carried into Execution, they had better been paſſed over 
in Silence. Becauſe if the Thebans were already in ſuch a Si- 
tuation, that although they foreſaw, yet they were unable to 
prevent, their Ruin, why were not theſe Menaces executed? 
If that Ruin was prevented by their being thus made ſenſible 
of their Danger, who was the Diſcoverer? Was it not - 
chines? But Philip never intended their Deſtruction, nor did 
Æſchines either propoſe, or deſire it. He therefore ſtands ac- 
quitted of any Guilt in making the Diſcovery. But it was 


ene, that you ſhould be amuſed by this Language, and 
de- 
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determine not to hear the Truth from me; that you ſhould 


remain at home, and a Decree be obtained, by which the Pho- 
cæans ſhould be totally deſtroyed. With this Intention were 


theſe Intrigues thus curiouſly woven, and you were thus ha- 
rangued. | 


Wurx I heard him making theſe magnificent Promiſes, I 
was perfectly convinced of their Falſehood, and for what Rea- 
ſons I was convinced, I will inform you. Firſt, becauſe when 
Philip was to give his Oath in Ratification of the Peace, the 
Phoczans were by him and Eſchines expreſsly excluded from 
the Capitulation 3 : Whereas all Mention of them ſhould have 
been paſſed over in Silence and omitted, if it were intended 
to preſerve them : ſecondly, becauſe neither Philip s Ambaſ- 
ſador, nor Philip's Letter, but Æſchines alone, ever made ſuch 
a Promiſe. Having formed my Conjectures upon theſe Cir- 


| cumſtances, I roſe and came forward on the Tribunal, and en- 
deavoured to contradict him. But when you refuſed to hear, 


I kept Silence, entering only this Proteſt (which by all the 


Gods I conjure you to remember) that I neither knew theſe 
Promiſes, nor had any Share in the Intrigues of your Ambaſ- 


fadors ; I added, neither did 1 expect any good Succeſs from 


them. When you received the Expreſſion, that I did not 


expect any Succeſs, with ſome Reſentment, I declared to you, 


«0 Men of Athens, if the Event of theſe Meaſures be proſ- 


perous, 
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80 perous, give to theſe Ambaſſadors your Praiſes, and Ho- 
« nours, and Crowns; I claim no Share of them; but if the 
« contrary ſhould happen, then let them ſuffer your juſt In- 
« dignation. For my Part I retire.” Not yet, replied Æſ- 
chines ; do not yet retire ; only remember, not to claim any 


of theſe Rewards, when they are diſtributed. I anſwered, I 
ſhould then be moſt unjuſt. Here Philocrates roſe with Inſo- 


lence and Invectives, © It is nothing wonderful, O Men of 
Athens, that Demoſthenes and J never agree in Opinion; 
« for he drinks Water, but 1 drink Wine; ny and then you 
laughed. 


Now conſider the Decree, that Philocrates propoſed imme- 
diately after theſe licentious Pleaſantries, for it is, in all its Parts, 
moſt worthy of your Attention; but if we compute at what 
Time it was propoſed, and the Promiſes Æſchines made on 
| the Occaſion, it will appear, that your Ambaſladors delivered 
up the Phoczans to Philip, only. not with their Hands tied 
behind them, Read the Decree. 


The DE CRE k. 


vou behold O Men of Athens, this Decree ; how fled with 
Praiſes, and honourable A ppellations, © Let the Peace and Con- 
« federacy, we have concluded with Philip, continue to his 
« Poſterity, and let him receive Praiſe for his Promiſes of act- 
« ing with Juſtice,” Yet he really N nothing. 80 far 


other- 
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otherwiſe, that he knew not wherein he could oblige you. 


But Zſchines made Speeches and Promiſes for him. Philo- 


crates therefore finding, that you were earneſtly inclined to 
rely upon theſe Speeches, inſerted in his Decree, © that if the 


« Phocæans acted. not as they ought, but refuſed to reſtore the. 
Temple of Apollo to the Amphictyons, the Athen®, People 
.* ſhould ſend Succours againſt thoſe, who hindered this Mea- 


“ ſure from being carried into Execution.” While you there- 


fore, O Men of Athens, remained inactive, nor marched. 
out of your own Territories ; when the Lacedzmonians, ſen- 


fible of the F raud, were returned home, and no other Am- 


phictyons appeared at the Aſſembly, except the Theſſalians and 


Thebans, then did ÆEſchines write in the gentleſt Language in 
the World, © that the Phoczans ſhould deliver up the Tem- 


ple to the Amphictyons.” What Amphictyons? No others 


were aſſembled, except the Thebans and Theſſalians. But 


ſhould he not have convoked a general Council? Should he 


not have waited, untill they were aſſembled? Should he not 


have ordered Proxenus to ſuccour the Phoczans, and the Athe- 5 
nians to take the Field? Nothing of the kind was ordered. 
+ © But Philip ſent two Letters, in which he called upon you to 


% march.” But not with an Intention, that you ſhould march. 
By no means. Becauſe, he never would have conſumed the 


Time, in which you might poſſibly have been able to have 


gone, and then have called upon you; he never would have 
"Sx. Rn non delayed 
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delayed me, when I had determined to return; nor would he 
have commanded this Mercenary to make ſuch Harangues to 
you, by which you were very little influenced to go. He in- 
tended, that you ſhould imagine he would perform whatever 
you thought proper to demand, and therefore would not op- 
poſe him by your Decrees ; that the Phoczans ſhould: not re- 
pel his Invaſion, or reſiſt him, but relying on the Hopes of 
your Aſfiftance, or broken by Deſpair, ſhould yield at Diſcre- 
tion, Read Philip's Letters. LT 


The LETTERS. 


Tazsx Letters do indeed, and with Farneſtneſs call upon yow 
to march. But if your Ambaſſadors had acted with Integrity, 
what other Courſe could they have taken, than unanimouſly to 
have decreed, that you ſhould take the Field, and that Prox 
enus, who they knew was in that Part of the Country, ſhould : 
inſtantly ſuccour the Phoczans ? Yet it is apparent, they 
acted directly contrary, and indeed with ſome Appearance of 
Reaſon. For they paid no Regard to Philip's Letters, but to. 
the Intention, with which they were conſcious he wrote them. 
This Intention therefore they laboured, and with Ardour, to 


lypport. 


Bur the Phoczans, when they heard what you had deter- 
mined in your Aſſembly; when they received the Decree of 
rs . 


| DEMOSTHENES. * 
Philocrates, with this Declaration of Æſchines, and his Pro- 
miſes, were in every Inſtance undone. For conſider their Cir- 
cumſtances. Some of their Citizens diſtruſted Philip, and they 
were wiſe ; yet they were induced to place a Confidence in 
him. How induced ? Becauſe, although they imagined, 
Philip would deceive them a thouſand Times, they never could 
imagine, that the Athenian Ambaſſadors would dare to de- 
ceive the Athenians. They believed what Zſchines declared, 
and that the approaching - Deſtruction was to fall, not upon 
them, but the Thebans. There were. ſome others, who de- 
termined to ſuffer the laſt Extremities, and to repel the Inva- 
ſion; but they were diſpirited by the Perſuaſion, that Philip 
would prove their Friend, and by their Apprehenſion, if they 
refuſed to act in Compliance with your Decree, that the Forces, 
which they had expected ſhould ſuccour them, would be em- 
ployed againſt them. Beſides, ſome of them imagined you had 
repented of the Peace you had concluded with Philip. Your 
Ambaſſadors therefore demonſtrated to them your having decreed 
this Peace to your Poſterity, that they might in every Inſtance 
_ deſpair of your Aſſiſtance, and all theſe Circumſtances were for 
this Reaſon collected into one Decree; in my Opinion, the 
greateſt Crime they were capable of committing. Becauſe, 
| When they concluded this Peace with a mortal Man, made 
powerful only by ſome favourable Conjunctures, they fixed an 


immortal Infamy on the * and not only deprived her 
E 2 | of 
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of all other poſſible Aſſiſtance, but even of the good Favour 


of Fortune. That they proceeded to ſuch Exceſs of Wick d- 
neſs, as not only to injure the preſent Race of Athenians, but 
all their future Deſcendants, is it not intolerable? Never could 
you have endured the inſerting this Article and to his Poſte- 
ce rity,” if you had not relied upon the Promiſes of Eſchines, 
upon which the Phoczans relied, and were undone. For after 
delivering themſelves up to Philip, and ſurrendering their Cities 
into his Hands, they have experienced every Calawity directly 


— to his Promiſe. 


Bor manifeſtly to convince you, that theſe Aſſertions are 
true, and that the Phocæans were utterly deſtroyed by theſe 
Ambaſſadors, I ſhall compute the Time, in which every Cir- 
cumſtance happened, and whoever contradicts me, let him 
ariſe, and take Part of the Hours, appointed to me by the Laws 
The Peace, therefore, was concluded 


for this Inditment. (6) 


. en 


6. A literal Tranſlation of this Paſſig 
would to an Engliſh Reader be wholly un- 
intelligible; Let. him ſpeak in my Water; 


were read by the Secretary. 
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ge or even Verſes, quoted by the Orator, 
Theſe, we. 
may believe, were therefore artfully uſed: 


yet it may be Matter of Curioſity. to know 
the Meaning of the Expreſſion, 


This Time was meaſured by an Hour- 
Glaſs of Water, which-was ſtopped, when 
any thing foreign to the Cauſe intervened, 
er when their Laws, Decrees, Evidence, 


A cer- 
tain Portion of Time, computed proba- 
bly by the Impertance of the- Cauſe, was 
appointed for the Plaintiff and Defendant: 


to relieve the Fatigue of the Speaker, and: 


the Attention of his Audience. Some- 
times, as in the preſent Inſtance, we find; 
their Orators inſulting. each other, as in 
a. Confidence of their Succeſs, with an: 
Offer of the remainder of their Water, 


or, according to the preſent Tranſlation, 


of the Time allotted to their Pleading. 
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on the nineteenth of February. We were abſent full three 
Months on our Embaſſy for demanding Philip's Oath in Ratifi- 
cation of it, and that whole Time the Phoczans continued in 
Safety. (7) We returned from our Embaſly the thirteenth of 
May. Philip had now entered the Paſs of Thermopylz, and 
made ſuch Promiſes to the Phocæans, as none of them believed. 


Certainly ; for otherwiſe, they never would have come hither 


for Succours. 


An Aſſembly was afterwards convened the ſix- 


teenth of May, when theſe Ambaſſadors by Perfidy and falſe 


Repreſentations utterly ruined your Affairs. 


In five Days, as 


J compute, the Phocæans might have been informed of your 


Determinations, for their Ambaſſadors were then in Athens, 


and it much concerned them to know what Propoſals Æſchines 


and his Collegues brought home, and what you had decreed.. 
The Phoczans therefore, according to my Calculation, might 


have known your Determinations upon the twentieth. 


I mean. 


in five Days from the ſixteenth, Then. followed the twenty- 
firſt,  twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, in which a Treaty was: 


57. Our Author is not perfectly exact 
im his reckoning. The Ambaſſadors de- 


parted on their Embaſſy, according to 
Doctor Taylor's Calculation, after the 
third of March, and returned the thir- 


teenth of May. The Senate met the ſix- 
teenth, when they made the Report of 


their Embaſſy. Demoſthenes computes, 
that the Phocæans might have received 
the Athenian Decree the twentieth, On. 


concluded | 


the twenty-third an Alliance was con- 


_ cluded between Philip and Thebes, and! 


the Phocæans were deſtroyed. The Se- 
nate was. aſſembled in the Pyræum, and 
the News of this Deſtruction reported at. 
Athens on the twenty ſeventh. 

This ſhorter Computation may be uſeful! 
to the Reader, and he is indebted for. it: 
to Doctor I aylor.. 
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Ax ricLEs of Alliance between the ATHENIANS and PHOCEANS, 


| Svcn were the Connexions between you and them : Friend- 
ſhip, Alliance, Succours. Now hear what Calamities they 
have endured by this Man' $ * you from aſſiſting them. 
Read. 


The ConvenTion between Phil and the Pfoc ANS. 


Do you hear, O Men of Athens? He fays, © the Con- 
ce vention between Philip and the Phocæans, not between: 
the Thebans and Phoczans ; the Theſſalians and Phoczans ; 
the Locrians or any other People. And again; he fays, 
they muſt deliver up their Towns to Philip,” not to the 
Thebans, Theſſalians, or any other People. Wherefore? Be- 
cauſe Eſchines had declared to you, that Philip had marched | 
into Thermopylæ for the Preſervation of the Phoczans. They 
therefore placed their entire Confidence in him; they directed 
all their Views towards him; they concluded a Peace with him. 
Let the Secretary read the Remainder. Then do you conſider 
what they believed, and what they ſuffered. Have they any 
Likeneſs or Reſemblance to the Promiſes of Iſchines? Read. 


The Denk of the Aurhicr voss. 


CALAurriks, O Men of Athens, more terrible, or greater 
than theſe, were never known among the Grecians, neither in 
_— 8 | _ 
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ours, nor, I believe, in any former Age. Of Conqueſts thus im- 
portant, thus numerous, one ſingle Man, by the Perfidy of 
theſe Ambaſſadors, is become abſolute Maſter, even while 
Athens ſtill exiſts, to whom it hath belonged by ancient Cuſtom 


to hold the Sovereignty of Greece, and not to look with uncon- 
cern upon ſuch Miſchicfs 


Is what Manner, therefore, the unhappy Phoczans were 
deſtroyed, is apparent, not only from thoſe Decrees, but from 
all the Operations, that followed. A dreadful ſpectacle, O 
Men of Athens, and full of Miſery. When we lately travelled 
to Delphos we were of neceſſity compelled to ſee all this Wretch- 
edneſs; - Houſes in Ruins; Walls raſed to the Ground ; 5 the 


Country deſerted by the young Men; a few Women and 
Children, and old Men, moſt miſerable. 
Language to expreſs the Calamities of this unhappy People, 
even at this Moment. Vet I have heard you all declare, that 
they formerly gave their Vote in Oppoſition to the Thebans, 
when the Servitude of this Republic was under Debate. What 
Sentence therefore, what Judgement do you imagine, O Men 


It is impoſſible for 


of Athens, would our Anceſtors, if they returned to Life, pro- 
nounce upon the Authors of this Deſtruction? In my Opinion, 
they would not imagine themſelves guiltleſs of the Treachery, 
by which the Phocæans were thus totally ruined, if they did 
not ſtone them with even their own Hands. For is it not moſt 


diſhonourable, 
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you in the very 
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diſhonourable, or rather, if there be any Crime beyond ſuch: 

Turpitude, is it not moſt impious, that they, by whom we 
were preſerved; who gave their Vote for our Preſervation, 
' ſhould in return experience ſuch Ruin, by the Perfidy of theſe 


Traytors, or by their Neglect ſhould have ſuffered ſuch M iſery, 


as no other Grecians ever knew? who was the Author of this 


| Miſery ? who was the Impoſttor, that deceived you? was it not 
Eiſchines ? 


ALTHOUGH upon many Accounts, O Men of Athens, you 
may eſteem Philip extremely happy, yet in this Inſtance of his 
good F ortune, certainly ſuperior to the reſt of Mankind ; for 
by all our Gods and Goddeſſes, I cannot name another Man, 


in our Age, fo fortunate. To have taken great Cities, and 
ſubdued large Territories, with all other Actions of this kind, 
are indeed worthy of our Emulation, and, I confeſs, exceed- 


ing glorious,  Unqueſtionable, Yet we may athrm, they have 


been performed by many others. But this peculiar Felicity, 


which was never granted to any other Mortal----What is it? 
That when he wanted Villains to carry on his Deſigns, he found 


even greater, than he himſelf expected, or deſired. For how 


juſtly may Philocrates and Zſchines be ſaid to deſerve this 


Character, who haye ſold themſelves to Philip, and deceived 


intereſted, neither dared to venture a Lie himſelf, nor inſert 
Vol. II. | | F | i 


ffairs, in which Philip, although ſo deeply 


it 
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it in his Letters; nor have any of his Ambaſſadors ever aſſerted 
it for him. Antipater and Parmenio, the Miniſters of a deſpotie 
Maſter, who were never to hold Friendſhip or Correſpondence 


with you afterwards, were cautious however, that you ſhould 


not be impoſed upon by them. On the contrary, theſe choſen 


Ambaſſadors of the Athenians; of a City, that enjoys the moſt 
unbounded Liberty, had the- Hardineſs to deceive even you, 


whom they were frequently to meet; whoſe Faces they were to 
behold; with whom they muſt neceſſarily | live the Remainder 


of their Lives; to whom they were obliged to render an account 
of their Embaſſy, even you they deceived. Can human Crea- 


tures be more wicked, or rather more deſperate, even to 
Madneſs? | 


Bur to convince you, that this Wretch is alread y devoted by you 
to the infernal Gods, and that it were unholy and impious in you 
to acquit the Man, who hath uttered ſuch Falſehoods, here; 


take and read the Imprecation contained in this Law. 


The IurRECATION. 


Taz Herald in your Name, O Men of Athens, pronounces 


theſe Imprecations in every Aſſembly, as commanded by the 


Laws, and repeats them to the Senate, when they ſit. Neither 
is it in the Power of Eſchines to affirm, MN knows them not; 


becauſe, when he was Secretary to your Aſſemblies, and a 


Servant 
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Servant in the Senate, he repeated this Law to the Herald. 


Were it not therefore abſurd and monſtrous, that what you 


yourſelves have commanded ; ; what you implore the Gods to 


execute in your Name, you yourſelves ſhall refuſe to execute, 
when it is, this Day, in your Power ? On the contrary, the 
Man, whom you implore the Gods totally to deſtroy, himſelf, 
his Relations, and his F amily, will you yourſelves acquit ? 
No, certainly. Him, who can eſcape your Vengeance, aſſign 


to the Gods for his Puniſhment; but him, whom you have 
within your own Power, do not give them the Trouble of 


a niſhin g. 


Bor to ſuch Exceſs of Shamdefnek at 4 Audacioulach, 1 | 


hear he is arrived, that forgetting all his Actions, all his Decla- ; 


rations, all the Promiſes, by which he had deceived the Repub- 
lic, and as if he were to be tried before other Judges, not 
before you, who are conſcious of his crimes, he propoſes, firſt, 
to accuſe the Lacedzmonians, then the Phoczans and Hege- 


4 * (8) But the Defign i is abſolutely ridiculous, or rather 


a ſhameful 


(8) The Lacedæmonians had been in- 


vited by Philip to a Congreſs, in which 


they expected ſome certain Territories, 


they had formerly poſſeſſed, would be 
reſtored to them. They were not only 
diſappointed, but convinced beſides, that 


Philip had determined _ to deſtroy 
the Phoczans. They avoided therefore 


all future Engagements with him, and 
left him, perhaps, not without Reſent- 
ment. That Reſentment, as we may be- 


lieve Æſchines inſinuated, n injured 


rg the 
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a ſhameful Exceſs of Impudence. For whatever Objections he 
ſhall now make with regard to the Phoczans, the Lacedzmonians 
and Hegeſippus; either that the Phoczans refuſed to receive 


Proxenus; that they were impious, or guilty of Baſeneſs and 
Improbity, or any other Crimes, of which he ſhall accuſe them, 
yet all theſe were equally true before the Ambaſſadors returned, 
and conſequently could not have been Obſtacles to their Pre- 
ſervation. () Who made this Declaration? Even Zſchines 
himſelf. For he did not declare, that their Safety depended 
upon the Lacedæmonians, or their 1 receiving Proxenus, or u pon 
the Oppoſition of Hegeſippus, or this, or any other particular 
Circumſtance; he never, at that time, made any Declaration 
of this Kind. But paſſing over all ſuch Objections, he de- 
clared expreſcly, that he had perſuad ed Philip to preſerye the 
Phoczans; to ſuffer Bzotia to be again inhabited, and to give 
you a Power of ating as you pleaſed; that all theſe Promiſes 
Thould be fulfilled in too or three . and that the * hebans, 


for 


the Phoczans, and haſtened their De- 
ſtruction. 


8 Hegeſippus, an Orator and Magiſtrate 


of Athens, had oppoſed the Reſolution 
of ſending Ambaſſadors to negotiate a 
Peace with Philip. He is therefore ima- 


gined to have provoked that Monarch to 


the Ruin of Phocis. 

(9) The Tranſlator here follows a con- 
jectural Reading propoſed. by Doctor 
Taylor; 7 we aoteic £40'w, 7 we. royn- 
pol, J ö, Ti dy dire, &c. It is ſup- 


a and explained: by the Scholiaft; 
Eſchines accuſes the Phocæans of Baſe- 
neſs and Want of Probity, becauſe, 
when they were yet in Alliance with: 
Athens, they refuſed to receive her Ge- 
neral Proxenus, from a. Suſpicion, that 


he intended the Ruin of their Cities. He. 


charges them with Impiety, for refuſing 
to admit ſome ſacred Feſtivals, which the 
Athenians were accuſtomed to celebrate 


in Phocis. 
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for his ſucceſß i in theſe N egotiations, had put a Price upon his 
Head. 


Do not therefore hear, or ſuffer him to tell you of any Errors, 
committed before his own Declaration, either by the Lacedz- 

monians or Phocæans. Do not permit him to accuſe the Pho- 
cæans of want of Probity. Neither did you formerly protect 
the Lacedzmonians ſor their own Merit, nor theſe devoted 
Eubceans, nor many other Nations, but becauſe it was of Ad- 
vantage to the Republic, as, in the preſent Inſtance, to protect 
the Phocæans. But what Crime did the Phoczans, or the 
Lacedæmonians, or you, or any other Mortal commit after 
theſe Declarations of Æſchines, that ſhould prevent the Effects 
of his Promiſes? Aſk him this Queſtion, which he ſhall never 
be able to anſwer. For only five Days intervened, in which 
he told his Falſehoods, and you believed them ; in which the 
Phoczans heard them; then voluntarily yielded themſelves, 
and periſhed. From whence I i imagine, and it is in itſelf clearly 
manifeſt, that every Fraud, and every Artifice, was employed 
for the Deſtruction of that People. | Becauſe, at the time when 
Philip had it not in his Power to march into Thermopyle 
without an open Violation of the Peace, but yet was forming 
his Operations for that Purpoſe, he invited the Lacedzmonians 
to a Conference, and promiſed every Thing they demanded, 
in hopes of preventing their being reconciled, under your Me- 


diation 
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diation, with the Phoczans. But when he had marched into 
Thermopylæ, and the Lacedæmonians, ſenſible of the intended 
Treachery, had quitted his Party, he once more ſecretly em- 


ployed this Æſchines to deceive you; leſt if you ſhould again 
perceive, that he was carrying on his ſecret Practices with the 


Thebans, he might be compelled to hazard ſome unfavourable 
Conjuncture; to engage in another War, and to conſume his 
Time while the Phoczans defended themſelves, and you ſent them 
Succours z laſtly, that he might without Fatigue or Danger 
accompliſh the Deſigns, in which he hath ſince ſucceeded. 
Yet becauſe Philip deceived the Lacedzmonians and Phoczans, 
not; for that Reaſon, ſhould Eſchines with Impunity deceive 


the Athenians. 


Ir he ſhould aſſert, that Cherſoneſus is preſerved to the Re- 
public inſtead of Phocis, and Thermopylæ, and other Places 
we have loſt, let me implore you by the Gods, do not admit; 
do not endure, in Addition to the Injuries you have already 
received from this Embaſſy, that this Reproach ſhould be 
formed, out of his Defence, againſt the Commonwealth, that 
for the ſake of ſecretly preſerving your own Poſſeſſions, you 
'have abandoned the Safety of your Confederates; becauſe, in 
Truth, you never acted in this manner. For after the Con- 
cluſion of the Peace, and while Cherſoneſus yet remained in 
your Poſſeſſion, the Phoczans continued four whole Months 

Ss TE in 
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in Safety; but afterwards you were deceived by the Perfidy of 
Eſchines, and they were deſtroyed. - Beſides you will find 
Cherſoneſus in greater danger at preſent, than at that Time. 
For whether' could Philip have been more eaſily puniſhed for 
any Invaſion, before he had poſſeſſed himſelf of our Dominions, 
or at preſent? In my own Opinion, much more eaſily at that 
Time. How precarious therefore i is the ſafety of Cherſoneſus, 
ut you take away the Fear and 1. of invading it? 


Bur Zſchines, I hear, intends to urge in his Defence, that 
he is ſurpriſed, why Demoſthenes, and none of the Phocæans, 
accuſes him. Permit me to explain the Nature of this Objec- 
tion. The beſt and wiſeſt of the Phocæans, now driven out 
of their Country, are contented, alter having ſuffered ſuch 
Calamities, to reſt in Quiet; nor is any one of them inclined 
to undertake, for the general Advantage, a particular Quarrel. 
Beſides, they could not have maintained a Proſecution without 
Money, and had not a Friend who would furniſh the Ex- 


pence, f (10) Nor have even! given them any Thing to engage 
them 


(10) Our Orator ſeems, at firſt Sight, with the Accuſers of Æſchines. He will 
incautiouſly to have mentioned an Ob- not hire their Clamours in his Favour. 
jection, that might poſſibly be turned He wants not their Evidence; for Truth 
againſt him. Why had not you, De- and Facts themſelves are his. Witneſſes, 
“ moſthenes, Generoſity enough to ſup- Thus he artfully excuſes the Abſence of 
port this unhappy People in this Pro- the Phoczans, _ aſſerts. his own In- 
s ſecution ? No; he diſclaims all if. 

Appearance of an illicit Correſpondence 
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them to ſtand round the Tribunal, and with Clamours to 
declare the Miſeries they have endured; becauſe Truth and the 
Facts themſelves clamorouſly declare them. But their whole 
People are ſo cruelly, ſo miſerably treated, that they have 
little Intereſt in accuſing the Magiſtrates of Athens, who are 
here obliged to render an account of their Conduct. Not to be 


enſlaved ; not to die with Terrour of the Thebans, and 


Philip's mercenary Troops, whom, diſperſed as they are in 
Villages, and deprived of their Arms, they are compelled to 


maintain with Proviſions. Do not therefore ſuffer him to 


make ſuch Objections; but command him either to prove, 
that the Phoczans are not really ruined, or that he never pro- 
miſed Philip would preſerve them. Theſe are the Accounts 
you ought to give of your Embaſſy; what was done ? what 
Declarations you made, when you returned? If true, be ac- 
quitted ; if falſe, be puniſned. But the Phoczans do not 
e appear to proſecute.” What imports it? I verily think 
you have treated them in ſuch a manner, as far as was in your 


Power, that they are neither able to aſſiſt their Friends, nor 
to repel their .! 


Ver beſides the Ignominy and Diſhonour attending this 


Embaſſy, I can eafily demonſtrate, that the greateſt Dangers 
ſurround the Republic. For who among you is ignorant, that 
during the Phoczan War, and while that People were Maſters 
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of Thermopylz, you had no Terrors of the Thebans, r.or 


were apprehenſive, that cither they, or Philip, could march 


into Peloponneſus; or Eubœa, or Attica? But that ſecurity, 


which the Commonwealth enjoyed, both from the ſituation of 


the Place, and the Difficulty, that Philip would have found 
in forcing his Paſſage, perſuaded by the Fraud and F alſchood 
of your Ambaſladors, you haye loſt for ever. That Security, 


which was fortified-by Arms, and perpetual War; by powerful 
Cities, confederate Forces, and a large Extent of Territories, 


you have neglected even to Ruin, In vain were your firſt 


Succours ſent to Thermopylz, upon which you expended more 
* two hundred Talents, computing 5 private We 


44k 


Hopesof Vengeance agnind the Thebans. 


Bur among the many ll Inſtances, in which Achi- | 


nes hath been the Miniſter of Philip, permit me to mention 
certainly the moſt opprobrious both to you and the Republic. 


When Philip firſt reſolved upon all thoſe Meaſures with Regard 
to the Thebans, which he hath fince executed, Aſchines,. by his 


' Declarations to the contrary, and by his manifeſtly diſcovering 
your averſion to thoſe Meaſures, increaſed the Hatred of the 
Thebans towards you, and improved their good Opinion of 


Philip. Was it Poſſible to treat you more injuriouſly ? T ake 


and read the Decrees of Diophantus and 3 that you 


Vol. II. : 8 e may 
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may be convinced, while you acted with a due Regard to your 


own Dignity, you were eſteemed worthy, both by yourſe] ves 


and others, of offering Sacrifices and Praiſes to the Gods; but 


the Moment you were deluded by theſe Ambaſſadors, you tran- 


| ſported your Children and your Wives into the City, and de- 
creed, that the Feſtival of Hercules ſhould be celebrated with- 


in the Walls, even in Time of profound Peace. (11) I ſhall 


therefore wonder, if you acquit the Man without ſome ſignal 


Vengeance, whoſe Crimes have even hindered you from wor- 


| ſhipping the Gods according to the W of your Anceſtors. 


Read the Decree of Diophantus. 
The Dzcazs. 


1 nus you Aae O Men of Athens at that Kea ac- 


W the Decree of Calliſthenes. 


The DEcREE. 


Tus you decreed Wen under the Influence of their Coun- 
ſels. Let not upon theſe Hopes, nor at the Beginning would 


2 


(11) Thefe two Decrees are ſet in Op- 
poſition to each other. When Philip had 
been repulſed in a former Invaſion of 
Phocis, Diophantus ordered public Sa- 
crifices in Gratitude to the Gods. But 


when Philip afterwards laid waſte that 
unhappy Country, Calliſthenes decreed, 


. City. SCHOLIAST. 


that the People of Artica ſhould carry 


their Families into Athens, and that the 


Feſtival of Hercules, which uſed to be 
folemnized in the Country, ſhould now 
be celebrated within the Walls of the 


N. 


e 
* 
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you have concluded this Peace and Confederacy, nor afterwards 
even by their Perſuaſion have inſerted that Article, and to 
« his Poſterity,” but becauſe you were convinced, that you | 
ſhould receive ſome marvellous Benefits by their Negotiations. 
How often you were afterwards alarmed, when you heard that 
the Armies of Philip were approaching Porthmus or Megara , 
you are all perfectly conſcious. It is not therefore the proper 
Subject of your Inquiries, whether Philip ever invaded Attica, 
but whether he had it in his Power, by the Practices of thoſe 
Men, to invade it, whenever he pleaſed. To this Point alone 

you ſhould fix your Attention, and keep this Danger full in 
your View, that the Author of. it, by whoſe Machinations that 
Nr was given to Philip, 18 be deteſted and puniſhed. 


I xNow cake Aſchines will * the proof of this Accuſa- 
tion, and endeavour to carry you away as far as poſſible from | 
Facts, by diſplaying the Bleſſings, that ariſe to Mankind from 
Peace, and the Calamities, that ſpring from War; and finally, 
that he will pronounce a Panegyric upon Peace, and make it 
his Defence. But even by this Defence is he condemned. For 
if Peace, which is the Cauſe of Bleſſings to others, hath been 
to us the Cauſe of ſuch Diſtreſſes, and Confuſion, what ſhall 
we conclude, except, that by receiving Preſents from Philip, 
he hath corrupted a Thing in its own Nature moſt excellent? 
* But our three hundred Gallies, with all their Equipage, 

G 2 cc were 
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« were they not ſaved? Our Revenues, were they not, and 
« will they not hereafter be augmented by the Peace? Such 


Objections may poſſibly be made, But you ſhould recollect 


in anſwer, that Philip's Affairs gathered much greater Strength 
in Proportion ; his military Operations; his Territories and 


Revenues, became more conſiderable. Somewhat of this Kind 
we alſo gained. But while the reſt. of Mankind obtain ſome 
Advantages either for themſelves, or their mote powerful Con- 


federates, by POTEN Revenues and their Alliances, ours. have : 


been fold by theſe Traytors; they have been ruined and en- 
feebled, while thoſe of Philip are become far greater and more 
formidable. Neither is it juſt, that he'ſbould grow powerful 
by their Aſſiſtance both in his Alliances and his Revenues, and 


that the Benefits, which naturally ariſe from Peace, ſhould be 


eſtimated to us in recompence of thoſe, which theſe bad Men 
have fold. Neither did we receive them as a recompence. Far 


otherwiſe. We ſhould have certainly obtained the common 


Advantages of Peace, to which thoſe others would have been 
wats: if it had not been for La Ambaſſadors. 6 2) 


ron 


(72) The Paſſage is not without Ob- and yet not have loſt their Allies, if their 


ſcurity. Our Author reckons an Im- Ambaſſadors had maintained their Inte- 


Provement of the Revenues of a State grity 
among the natural, regular Conſequences 
of Peace; but Alliances and Confede- Reading propoſed by Doctor Markland, 
racies are among its extraordinary Ad- and ſtrongly ſupported by the Authority 
vantages. T ”y Athenians might have vf the Context. j 0s Tay gc 2 
improved and preſerved their Revenues, race inſtead of TeaypaTuy, 


The Tranſlator follows a conjetural 


3 
+ 2 
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| Uyon the whole, O Men of Athens, let us acknowledge it 
juſt, that although many ſevere Misfortunes have happened to 
the Republic, yet if Zſchines be not the Occafion of them, 
4 your Anger ſhould not fall on him or if any other Citizen 
hath acted according to his Duty, let not the Merit of that Man 
preſerve him. Confider thoſe meaſures alone of which he is 


really the Author, then grant him your Favour, if he be worthy | 


of it, and on the contrary, let him feel your Indignation, if 
his Actions deſerve it. But how ſhall you diſtinguiſh with 


Juſtice? By not permitting him to confound the Objects of 


your Inquiries, the Faults of your Generals, the War againſt 
Philip, and the Bleſſings of Peace, but conſidering each of 


them ſeparately. For Inſtance; was War proclaimed againſt 


Philip? It was. In this Inſtance, who impeaches Ziſchines ? 
Does any one accuſe him for the Conduct of this War ? None. 


Acquit him therefore of its Misfortunes. Neither ſhould he 


mention chem in his Defence; becauſe in theſe doubtful 


| Trials, it is neceſſary, that the Perſon accuſed ſhould produce 


his Witneſſes, and enforce the Proofs of his Innocence, but not 
impoſe upon his Judges by defending himſelf from Crimes, 
of which he. is confeſſedly not guilty. Therefore be cautious, 


EÆſchines, of mentioning the War, becauſe no one accuſes you 


on that account. In another Inſtance ; ſome of our Orators 


afterwards perſuaded us to make a Peace. We yielded to their 


— 
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Perſuaſions; we ſent Ambaſſadors to Philip; they brought 
with them hither the Perſons appointed to ratify the Peace, 


Here again, does any one accuſe Æſchines? Does any one aſ- 
ſert, that he engaged us to accept this Peace, or that he is 
guilty, becauſe he brought with him the Perſons appointed to 
conclude it? Not one. Nothing therefore ſhould be pleaded 


by him with Regard to the Republic's having concluded this 


Peace, becauſe he was not the Author of it. 


Wu Crime therefore, my Friend Demoſthenes, do you 


impute to him (for ſuch a Queſtion may be aſked) and from 


whence do you begin to accuſe him? From hence, O Men 
of Athens; becauſe when you deliberated, not indeed whether 
a Peace ſhould be concluded, for that was already decreed, 
but upon what Conditions, he vehemently oppoſed whoever 
inſiſted upon juſt and reaſonable Terms, and being himſelf cor- 5 


rupted, ſupported Philocrates, who formed his Decree upon 
the Bribes he had received: becauſe, when he was afterwards 
choſen for the Requiſition of Philip's Oath, he never executed, 


in any one Inſtance, the Orders you had given him; becauſe he 
totally ruined thoſe Confederates, who eſcaped from the Dangers 
of War, and becauſe he told ſuch monſtrous Falſehoods, as no 
other human Creature, either before, or ſince, ever uttered. For 


when Philip opened the Negotiations for Peace, Cteſiphon and 


Ariſtodemus undertook the Beginning of this Impoſture, but 


when 


I 
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when Affairs were to be carried into Execur tion, they conſigned 
it to Philocrates and Zſchines, who received it, and effectually 
ruined every thing. However, fince he is now obliged to ren- 
der an Account of his Embaſſy, and ſubmit to the Puniſhment 
he deſerves, (7 3) this Contriver of all Villainies, this Enemy 
to the Gods, this public Notary, I preſume, will make his 
Defence, as if he were tried meerly on Account of the Peace. 
Not with Deſign however of pleading his Innocence with re- 
gard to other Crimes, beſides thoſe of which he is accuſed 
(for ſuch a Deſign were Madneſs) but he conſiders, that in all 
his Conduct there has. been nothing eſtimable, indeed every 
Thing criminal, whereas an Apology for Peace, if nothing 
elſe, hath at leaſt a N ame, which i is grateful to our Huma- 
nity. Yet I fear, O Men of Athens, 1 greatly fear, we may 
too late be ſenſible, that we have engaged in this Peace, like 
People, who borrow Money at an exorbitant Intereſt ; be- 
cauſe, its beſt Security, and Firmneſs (the Phocæans and Ther- 
mopylæ) theſe Men have betrayed. Not under his Influence, 
however, did we at firſt conclude this Peace. But (it is indeed 
Tidiculous, what I am going to fay, yet abſolutely true) who- 
ever ſincerely rejoices in this Peace, let him acknowledge his 
Obligation for it to our Generals, whom every one condemns. 


Becau ſe, 


(13) This little Part of the Sentence la pena de gli errori commeſſi, and an old 
| hath been overlooked by Wolfius, and anonymous latin Tranſlation, although 
all his Editors, xa} di d u. The in ſomewhat a different Senſe, et judi- 
careful Italian Tranſlator gives it, e patir cium rerum adminiſtratarum ſubire. 


* 
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Becauſe, if they had conducted the War according to your 
Inſtructions, you never would have endured the Name of Peace. 
Your Generals therefore have given you this Peace, but your 
corrupt Ambaſſadors have rendered it dangerous, uncertain 
and fallacious. Forbid him then, forbid him his Declamations 
upon the Bleſſings of Peace, and confine him to the ſimple 
Recital of Facts; becauſe AÆAſchines is not accuſed for having 
made this Peace, but the Peace itſelf is condemned for the 
Conduct of Æſchines. In Proof of this Aſſertion, if it had 
been concluded, and you had never afterwards been deceived, 
nor any of your Confederates deſtroyed, what mortal Man could 
this Peace have aggrieved, - except that it was concluded with 
Ignominy; and although Æſchines made himſelf a Partner in that 
Ignominy by giving his Suffrage to Philocrates, yet the Wound 


was not incurable. 


Many other Michiel, I am "perſuaded, be hath occaſioned, 
and that all this Deſtruction and Ruin have proceeded from 
the Turpitude and Corruption of your Ambaſſadors, I preſume, 
you are univerſally convinced. For my own. Part, ſo far from 
Introducing a Spirit of Calumny into the Proſecution of this 
Affair, or expecting you ſhould approve of it, that if his Errors 
have proceeded from Imprudence or Simplicity, or any other 
kind of Ignorance, I both acquit him myſelf, and adviſe you 
to acquit him. Yet ſuch Excuſes cannot be agreeable either 

to 
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to Policy or Juſtice, becauſe you never command or com pel 
your Citizens to undertake the Adminiſtration of your Affairs, 


but when any of them perſuades himſelf, that he is able to ſup- 
port the Burthen of Miniſtry, then, acting like Men of Wiſdom 


and Humanity, you receive him with Com placency and with" 

out Envy. You give him your Suffrages; you commit your 

Affairs 1 into his Hands. If he ſucceeds, he ſhall be honoured, 
and. diſtinguiſhed from the Vulgar; ; if he be unfortunate, ſhall 
he make Excuſes and Apologies? Unreaſonable and unjuſt. 
It will not fatisfy our Confederates, who were deſtroyed, or 
their Children, their Wives, or any others, if by my Impru- 
dence (that I may not ſay his Imprudence) they have ſuffered 
ſuch Calamities. Far otherwiſe. Yet pardon Eſchines even 
theſe e atrocious and exceſſive Crimes, if he ſhall appear to have 
committed them through Simplicity, or any Sort of Ignorance YL 
but if through his own Depravity he hath received Bribes and 
Preſents ; or if he ſhall be clearly convicted even by his own 
Actions, then, if poſſible, conſiſtently with your Laws, let him 
ſuffer Death; if not, let him live, but make him an Example 
to the reſt of Mons 


Now or with yourſelves how juſt will be his Condem- 
nation. The Declarations he made you concerning the Pho- 
cæans, the Theſpians and Eubœans (if he had not ſold him- 
ſelf and ny deceived you) he muſt of Neceſſity have 

VoL, II. — © — either | 
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either poſitively heard Philip promiſe ts undertake and per- 


form ; or infatuated and impoſed upon by his Affability in 


other Affairs, he muſt have flattered himſelf with his Com- 


pliance in theſe Inſtances. Impoſſible, but that one of theſe 
Aſſertions ſhould be true, and from either of them, he ought, 


moſt certainly of all Mankind, to deteſt Philip. Why? Be- 
cauſe by his Influence Eſchines hath committed the moſt fla- 
gitious and ſhameful Errors. | He hath deceived you; he 18 


become infamous; he is adjudged worthy of Death; and if 


our Proceedings had been conducted as they ought, he had 
long ſince been proſecuted as 4 Traktor. But now, through 
your Indulgence and Lenity, he gives in in his Accounts, alid 


thoſe at what time he pleaſes. Yet who ever heard the Voice | 
of Aichines accufing Philip ? Who ever ſawy him oppoſing, 
or declaiming againſt him? None. Yet the People of Athens 


in general, or rather every particular Citizen accuſed Philip, 
and at all Times accuſed him, none of whom he kad ever 


VS 


Bur if Zſchines had not abſolutely fold himſelf, I ſhould 


have expected ſome Expreſſions like theſe in his Defence ? 


« Men of Athens, treat me according to your good Pleaſure; 


© I believed; I have been deceived; I have erred; I confeſs 


(14) And all Times RET him, to fibly be made, that i it was not then a pro- 
prevent the Objection, which might * per Time to accuſe him. Scnouiasr.. 
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« my Folly; but guard yourſelves, O Men of Athens, againſt 
« this Macedonian; he is faithleſs, a Deceiver, a Villain. 


« Do you not perceive how he hath treated me? how he hath 


4 impoſed; upon me?” Yet ſuch Expreſſions neither you, nor 
I have ever heard, Why? Becauſe he was not impoled upon; 


becaule he was not deceived, but having fold himſelf, and 
received the Reward of his Perhdy, he made theſe Decla- 


rations; becauſe he hath betrayed you to Philip, and become 
to him a very faithful, juſt and honourable Hireling; to you 
a traiterous Ambaſſador, and Citizen, juſtly mating not one, 


but even 2 A Deaths. 


Nuelrkzn from theſe Inſtances alone is it manifeſt, that he 


hath made all theſe Declarations under the Influence of Cor- 
ruption, but alſo from this Circu mſtance, that the Theſlalians, 
and Philip's Ambaſſadors came hither lately to ſolicit your 


Decrees in Favour of that Monarch to obtain a Seat for him 
among the Amphictyons. Of all Mankind who was moſt in- 
tereſted in oppoſing their Solicitations? Undoubtedly, EI. 
chines. Why? Becauſe Philip had acted in direct Contra- 
diction to what Æſchines had promiſed. For he aſſured us, 
Philip would fortify Theſpiæ and Platæa; preſerve the Phocæ- 


ans, and repreſs the Inſolence of the Thebans. On the contra- 


ry, he hath rendered the Thebans far more powerful, than 


with regard to your Intereſt, he ought ; ; he bath abſolutely deſ- 


H 2 ſtroyed 
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troyed theti'; he hath not fortified Theſpiæ and Platza; ; he 
hath enſlaved Orchomenum and Coronæa. What poſſible 
C ontradictions greater than theſe ? Yet Eſchines did not oppoſe; 
did not open his Mouth, did not expreſs the leaſt Oppoſition; 
Nor is this, atrocious as it is, the moſt atrocious Circumſtance; 
but that he alone of all the Citizens of Athens ſupported the 
Theſſalians in their Solicitations ;' that what the ſhameleſs Phi- 
locrates did not dare to do, Zſchines dared; and when you 
clamorouſly interrupted, and refuſed to hear him, he deſcended 
from the Tribunal, and ſhewing himſelf with much Oſtenta- 
tion to Philip's Ambaſſadors, aſſured them, many of theſe 
People are exceedingly tumultuous, but few of them will 
« fight, if there be a Neceſlity.” You certainly remember 
the Expreſſion, he being himſelf, O Ee?” I 9 red ee 


a moſt marvellous Warrior. 


Ysr if we were unable to prove, that any of our Ambaf- 
ſadors were corrupted; if it were not apparent to the Eyes of 
all Mankind, yet an Inquiſition by Tortures, with other Proofs 
of that ſort, would ſtill remain. (15) But if Philocrates hath 


many a Time not only confeſſed 1 in your Ales, but even 
made 


- (25) Our Orator foreſces, that Eſ. the Torture, would undoubtedly give 
chines will dgmand a poſitive, legal Evi- their Teſtimony againſt him. But what 
dence of the Fact, of which he is accuſed. need of any Evidence, when the Crimi- 
He therefore evades the Demand by aſ- nal confeſſes, or rather glories in his 
ſerting, that if no other Witneſſes ap- Crime? 
peared, yet his own Slaves, when put to 
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made an oftentatious Diſplay. of the Bribes he-hath received, 
by ſelling. Macedonian Corn, by building, by declaring he 

would go again, even without your Orders, to import Timber 
from Macedon, and by openly changing Philip's Gold for Attic 
Money at the Treaſury Tables, he cannot, I preſume, deny 
his having received, what he confeſſes, and even declares with 
Oſtentation. But is there any human Creature ſo ſimple, fo 
infatuated, as to ſuffer the Infamy, and hazard the Danger of 
a Proſecution, meerly that Philocrates might receive the Ad- 
vantages of his Corruption; or having it in his Power to be 
numbered with the innocent, would he quarrel with them; 
would he engage in Support of Philocrates, and volu ntarily con- 
ſent to be proſecuted with him? Impoſſible. But if you rightly 
conſider, you will find, O Men of Athens, that all theſe Cir- 


cumſtances are great and evident Signs, that he himſelf was 
1 


5 N ow behold the laſt, but not the leaſt powerful Proof, that 
Eſchines had fold himſelf to Philip. You certainly {noni 
that when Hyperides accuſed Philocrates of treaſon, I pro- 
feſſed I had one Difficulty with regard to the Proſecution ; how 
it was poſlible, Philocrates alone could be guilty of fo many, 
and ſuch flagitious Crimes, and his nine Colleagues i innocent. 
declared it impoſſible, becauſe he never would have acted thus 
openly, if he had not Aſſurance, that they would ſupport him. 


cc That 


« That 1 may, therefore, neither acquit or condemn any one, | 
er but that the Fact itſelf may diſcover the guilty, and abſolve 
« thoſe who had no Partnerſhip in the Crime; let whoever 
es pleaſes ariſe; let him come forward on the Tribunal; let 
« him make it manifeſt, that he never had any ſhare in the 
ce Counſels, nor ever approved of the Conduct of Philocrates. 
« The Man, who ſhall act in this Manner, I will acquit.” 

Theſe Declarations, as I conceive, you muſt remember, Yet 


no one appeared; no one ſhewed himſelf. However, each of 
the other Anbaſſadors had it ſeems, ſome Ex euſe; one of them 


had already paſſed the Accounts of his Embaſſy; another, per- 
chance, was abſent; a third was nearly related to Philip; (x 6) but 
Eſchines had none of theſe Excuſes ; yet f abſolutely had he 
fold himſelf, that he not only received the Wages of Corrup- 
tion for Time paſt, but made it- moſt manifeſt, that if Philo- 
crates ſhould eſcape this Proſe cution, he would for ever ſupport | 
him againſt you. He therefore never uttered a ſingle Ex preſ- 
ſion, not even a Word in Oppoſition to Philip; as if he were 
determined not to acquit you, though you acquitted Philocra- 
tes; but choſe rather to be ſtigmatized with Infamy, to be 
accuſed, to ſuffer your utmoſt Reſentment, than to diſoblige 
Philip. Vet what can this Union of Intereſts mean? Whence 


is 


(16) There is much Malignity, and tuted his Son to Philip, from whence 
much Modeſty, ſays the Scholiaſt, in this our Orator pleaſantly calls that Monarch 
Expreſſian. Phrynon, the Perſon here his Relation. 
intended, was ſuſpected of having proſti- 


I 


. 
CI 


. 


js this abundant Solicitude for Philocrates? For however go 
riouſly he might have acted in his Embaſſy; whatever Advan- 
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tages he might have gained for the Republie, yet if he con- 
feſſed, as he did confeſs, that he had taken Money, it would 


become an uncorrupted Ambaſſador to fly from him; earneſtly 
to avoid him, and to give this Teſtimony of his own Integrity. 


But Elehines acted not in this Manner. | 


"Trp Facts, O Men of Athens, are they not moſt t conlpi- 


cuous? Do they not cry aloud, and declare, that Æſchines i is 


corrupted, and perpetually committing Crimes for the Money 
he hath received, not through Imprudence, or Ignorance, or 


being diſappointed in his Expectations? Yet he demands, 
© Who gives Evidence of my receiving Money?” Such is his 


illuſtrious Defence. Facts themſelves, Zſchines, of all others 
the moſt credible Witneſſes. Nor can it be aſſerted, or even pre- 


tended, that they are influenced to give this Evidence againft 


you, either by Perſuaſion or Intereſt, but ſuch as you your- 


ſelf have made them by Treachery and Corruption, ſach, upon 
the beſt Inquiry, do they appear. Yet in addition to this Evi- 
dence of Facts, you yourſelf ſhall inſtantly give Teſtimony 


| againſt yourſelf. Riſe, therefore; come hither; anſwer me. 
Impoſſible you ſhould deny your being able to anſwer, through 


Ignorance or Inexperience. For the extraordinary Proſecutions 
in which you have — as in a T ragedy, the principal 
Actor ; 
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Actor; in which you triumphed even without witneſſes, and 


. which were of ſuch Importance as to demand a particular Day 
n for their Determination, all theſe Circumſtances make it ap- 


parent that you are a moſt formidable Orator. (x 7) 


War LE the Crimes of Eſchines are tn numerous, thus atro- 
cious, thus abundant i in Miſchief, as, I preſume, you are per- 
fectly convinced, yet no other, in my Judgement, is more 
flagitious, than that, which I am going to mention, or more 


evidently takes him in the very Fact of corruption, and convidts 
him of having ſet every Thing to fale. When you had deter- 
mined to ſend again a third Embaſſy to Philip, upon thoſe 
pompous and mighty Hopes, which Zſchines had promiſed, 
you appointed him and me, and in general the ſame Ambaſ- 
fadors. I came forward and inſtantly. declared upon Oath, I 
could not accept the Employment, and while ſome were cla- | 
morouſly tumultuous, and commanded me to go, ] poſitively 


refuſed, Æſehines was appointed by your Decree, but when 


- the Aſſembly was diſſolved, the Ambaſſadors met together and 
conſulted, whom. they ſhould leaye behind them here; for as 


Natter were in ſuſpence, and the Event uncertain, there were 
| frequent 


0 f 


(17) He alludes to the extraordinary as if they were only dramatic Perform- 
Proſecutjon of Timarchus, unſupported ances, but in which however he is al- 


by Evidence, and founded only upon ge- lowed to have performed a principal 


.neral Reports of the Impurity of his Life. Character, and to have appeared a very 
He alludes to the theatrical Profeſſion of powerful Orato. _SCHOLIAST, 
EÆſchines, who treated ſuch Proſecutions, 955 1 
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frequent Meetings, and various Rumours among the Populace 
in the Town. They were beſides extremely apprehenſive, 
that an extraordinary Aſſembly might be ſuddenly called ; and 
that having heard me declare the Truth you might decree the 
neceſſary Succours to the Phoczans, and Philip might loſe that 
Opportunity of deſtroying them. Becauſe, if you had only 
made a Decree, and given them any the leaſt Degree of Hope, 
they had been ſtill preſerved. For it was not, indeed it was 
not in the Nature of Things, that Philip, if you had not been 
impoſed upon, could have ſubſiſted in Phocis. Impoſſible to 
get Supplies of Corn in a Country, uncultivated upon Account 
of the War; and equally impoſſible the Importation of it, as 
your ſhips were ſtationed, and Maſters of the Sea. Beſides, 
the Cities of the Phoczans were numerous, and hardly to be 
taken, except in a Length of Time, and by a regular Siege, 
If Philip had taken one every Day, yet they were two and 
twenty in Number. Upon theſe Accounts therefore they left 
AÆſchines here, that you might not alter the Reſolutions you 
made, while you were deceived. Yet it was too flagrant, 
and greatly liable to Suſpicion, to ſwear, without aſſigning 
ſome Cauſe, that he was incapable of going. © What do you 
| rep] y? Will you not go to receive the numerous and important 
cc Advantages, which you have promiſed us? Will you not be 
an Ambaſlador ?” But it is neceſſary, that he ſhould remain in 


Athens. How TVS ſhall he act? He counterfeits Sickneſs, 
* II. 1 and 
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and his Bröchs, taking Execeſtos, the Phyſician, with bim, 
goes into the Senate-Houſe, makes Oath, that Zſchines is ill, 
and is himſelf appointed. But when the Phocæans, five or 
fix Days afterwards, were utterly deſtroyed, and the Wages 
bol his Perfidy were at an End; he then acted as if ſome other 
: Opportunity of Corruption were offered him. When Der- 
cyllus returned from Chalcis, and declared to you in the Aſſem- 
bly you held in the Pyræum, that the Phoczans were deſtroyed; 
when you, O Men of Athens, upon hearing the News, were 
juſtly and ſenſibly afflicted for their Calamities, and ſtruck with 
Terrour for yourſelves; when you decreed, that all the Children 


and Women ſhould be removed out of the open Country into 
the City; that the Frontier-Towns ſhould be put into a State 


of Defence, the Pyræum fortified, and the Feſtival of Hercules 
celebrated within the Walls of Athens; when our Affairs were 
in this Situation; when ſuch Confuſion, ſuch Tumult ſpread 
their Terrours through the City, then did this Man of Elo- 
quence, and Wiſdom, and diſtinguiſhed for the Sweetneſs of 
his Voice, without any Decree either of the Senate or the Peo- 
ple, precipitately hurry himſelf into an Embaſſy to the Perpe- 
trator of all theſe Miſchiefs, neither making Account of his 
Sickneſs, by which he had ſworn himſelf incapable of going, 
nor that another Ambaſſador had been appointed in his Place, 
nor that the Law denounces Death the Puniſhment of ſuch 
Crimes, nor that he had declared (a Circumſtance in all its 
. Parts 
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Parts abſurd) that the Thebans had ſet a Price upon his Head; 
when, beſides the Poſſeſſion of Bœotia, they were Maſters of 
the Territories of the Phocæans, even then did he take his 
Progreſs into the midſt of Thebes, and into the Camp of the N 
Thebans. But ſo entirely was he out of his Senſes, ſo totally 
immerſed i in Bribes and Corruption, that neglectin g and de- 
ſpiſing all theſe Conſiderations he hurried away. 


Alrnouen ſuch was ks Conduct during this Period, yet 
far more atrocious were his Actions after his Arrival in Mace- 
donia. For while you, and the whole People of Athens eſ- 
teemed the Sufferings of the miſerable Phocæans ſo ſevere, ſo 
full of Wretchedneſs, that you neither ſent any of your Senators 
to the Pythian Games, nor the Perſons, uſually appointed 
to regulate them; while you deſerted theſe Solemnities, - fo 
much honoured by your Anceſtors, this Man went to thoſe 
triumphal Feaſts, which the Thebans and Philip celebrated 
with Sacrifices for their Succeſs, and the Concluſion of the 
War. He was Partaker of thoſe Libations, which Philip per- 
formed, and thoſe Vows, which he pronounced upon the 
Deſtruction of the Cities, Territories, and Arms of our Confe- 
derates. He was crowned with Philip; he ſung with him the 
Pzan of Victory, and drank with him in Familiarity and 
F riendſhip. Nor is it poſſible, that we ſhould differ in the Re- 
preſentation of theſe Fats. His Oath is ſtill preſerved in the 
ä Temple 
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Temple of the Mother of the Gods among your Records, over 


which a public Guardian is appointed; and the Decree, which 


was made upon the Occaſion of his refuſing this Embaſly, is 
there accurately written. With Regard to his Conduct in Ma- 
cedonia, his Colleagues, and other Perfons, who are here pre- 


ſent, will give Evidence againſt him; they 0 who have given T 
me this Information, for I was not of the Embaſſy, but diſ- 


charged myſelf by Oath of the Office. Now read me the De- 
cree and the Record; then call the Witneſſes. 


The DrcxkER. The Rucoip.” The Wren, 


Bur what Prayers do you imagine did Philip make to the 
Gods, when he performed his Libations? what did the Thebans 
make? Did they not pray for Strength i in War; for Victory to 


themſelves and their Confederates, and the contrary to thoſe of 


of the Phoczans? Æſchines therefore joined in theſe Prayers, 


and denounced againſt his Country thoſe Imprecations, which 
it is your Duty now to retort upon his Head. He. went to 
Macedonia. in Violation of the Law, which pronounces. Death 


upon ſuch an Offence, and when he had arrived there, he was 


apparently guilty of fuch Crimes, as merit other Deaths. His 


| Actions before he went, and his Conduct during his Embaſſy 


might execute the Sentence of Death upon him, With the 
ſtricteſt Juſtice. 
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Lar it be therefore your Care, that the Puniſhment you 
denounce upon him may. be adequate to ſuch Crimes. For 
were it not the higheſt Degree of Turpitude, O Men of Athens, 


after you have publicly and univerſally condemned the conſe- 


quences of this Peace, and refuſed to participate in the Decrees 
of the Amphictyons; when you have held Philip in Deteſtation, 


and ſuſpected him, as if all his Actions were impious and 
cruel; unjuſt in themſelves, and to you moſt injurious, yet 


when you have entered this Court of Judicature to pronounce 


Sentence upon the Accounts laid before you concerning theſe 


Tranſactions; when you have taken an Oath to judge accord- 
ing to the Intereſts of the Republic, were it not the utmoſt 


Degree of Turpitude, that the Author of all theſe Miſchiefs, 


whom you have openly ſurpriſed in the very Perpetration of 


them, ſhould be acquitted ? Will not our other Citizens, or 
rather will not the Grecians in general, when they behold you 


angry with Philip, who by making Peace in the midft of War, 
and by purchaſing the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, who are accuſtomed 
to {ell their Abilities, does a Thing which really admits of 


much Excuſe, will they not juſtly blame you, if you after- 


wards acquit this Man, who hath baſely betrayed your Intereſts ; 
eſpecially while there are Laws in being, that appoint the laſt 


Puniſhment for ſuch Crimes? 


Bur 


„ron of 


Bur perhaps they may urge it as an Objection, that it will 
be the Beginning of another Quarrel with Philip, if you ſhould 
' condemn the Ambaſſadors, who concluded the Peace. If this 
Objection be juſt, I cannot conceive it poſſible to accuſe ſ- 
chines of a greater Crime. Becauſe, if Philip, who gave 
Money, that he might obtain a Peace, be now become ſo 
formidable and powerful, that you muſt no longer regard your 
Oaths, or the Juſtice of this Trial, but only conſider with 
your beſt Attention in what Manner you may oblige him, what 
' Puniſhment, proportioned to their Crimes, can they ſuffer, who 
have been the Authors of theſe Calamities ? On the contrary, 
I think I can demonſtrate, that their Condemnation, if we 
may form our Judgement upon Conjectures, will be rather 
a Beginning of an advantageous Friendſhip with Philip. For 
be moſt aſſured, he does not, O Men of Athens, deſpiſe your 
Republic; nor, becauſe he thought you leſs uſeful to him than 
the Thebans, has he therefore preferred their Alliance to yours; 
but he hath been well inſtructed by your Ambaſſadors, and 
hath heard what I have formerly declared to you in your Aſ- 
ſembli ies, and what they never contradicted, that the People 
e are one meer confuſion; a Thing of all others moſt inconſtant 
* and faithleſs; that as the Waves are agitated i in the Ocean, (18) 

60 fo 


(18) Wolfius reads Tyzypua, the Winds and Beauty of the Compiritin ſeems to 


are agitated inthe Ocean. But the E orce conſiſt in comparing the Agitation of the 
| People 
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& ſo one Man comes, another goes, but none are anxious for 
« the Public, or even remember it : that he ſhould therefore 
« gain ſome particular Friends among you conſtantly to ſup- 
« port his Intereſts, and according to his good Pleaſure direct 
« your Adminiſtration: that if he ſucceeded in this Point, he 

might eaſily obtain from you whatever he deſired,” Vet 
in my Opinion, if he had heard, that the Perſons, who talked 
to him in this Manner, had been inſtantly crucified, when they 
returned hither, he would have acted like the Perſian Monarch. 
« How did he act? Having been impoſed upon by Timagoras, 
and given him, as it is reported, forty Talents, yet when he 
was informed that Timagoras was put to Death by your Order, 


RY 
ey 


and that he was neither able to fave his own Life, nor to exe- 
cute the Promiſes he had made him, he was convinced, he had 
given his Money to a Man, who had but little Authority in 
your Aﬀairs. From whence, although he had reduced Amphi- 
polis, a City under your Juriſdiction, to his Obedience, yet 
he enrolled it, when Timagoras was condemned, among the 
Cities, with which he maintained a Confederacy and Alliance, 
nor did he ever give Money to any Athenian Citizen afterwards. 
(19) In the ſame Manner would Philip then have acted, if he 
OT had 


een in going W thels Af 
ſemblies, to that of the Waves approach- 

ing to, and rolling from the Shore. Thus 
the Integrity of the Metaphor, according 
to the Language of Critics, is preſerved. 

(19) The Athenians had ſent Tima- 
goras Ambaſſador to Artaxerxes. At his 


pitally condemned. 


Return, he was accuſed, and found guil- 
ty, not of Corruption only, but of proſ- 
tituting the Honour of his Country by 
doing Homage to the Perſian, contrary 
He was ca- 


to the Cuſtoms of Greece. 
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had ſeen any one of theſe Traitors puniſhed, as he deſerved. 
Even now, if he ſaw them puniſhed, he would act in the ſame 


Manner. But when he hears them haranguing in your Aſſem- 


blies; ſees them honoured by you, and accuſing others, what 


ſhould he endeavour to do? Shall he expend greater Sums, when 
leſs will be ſufficient? Shall he cultivate the Friendſhip 
of a whole People, when that of two or three Perſons will an- 


ſwer his Purpoſe? He then were mad indeed, Neither was 


Philip inclined to any public Ac of Beneficence towards the 


Thebans; far otherwiſe; but he was influenced by their Ambaſ- 


ſadors; in what Manner influenced, I will inform you. 


Taz came an Embaſſy to him from Thebes at the very 


Time, when, by your appointment, we arrived at Macedonia. 


Philip offered them Money, and, as they reported, in very conſi- 


derable Sums, which they refuſed to accept. He afterwards, 


drinking with them at a certain Sacrifice and Entertainment, 


and treating them with exceeding Affability, among many 
other Preſents gave them ſome Priſoners, with other Spoils of 


War, untill at length he preſented them with the Gold and Silyer 
Cups, in which he drank to them. Theſe they refuſed, nor 


proſtituted their Integrity. At laſt, Philon, one of the Am- 


baſſadors, addreſſed him, O Men of Athens, ina Speech well 


worthy of being pronounced, not by a Theban, but an Athe- 
nian Ambaſſador. (20) He aſſured him, that he ſaw with 
Pleaſure 


(20) A People, who could | join with Liberties of Greece, were unworthy of 
Philip againſt the general Intereſts and ſuch a Speech, or the as of ſuch 


n 
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Pleaſure and Gratitude the Generoſity and Humanity, with 
which he treated them; but that they were already his Friends, 
and engaged to him by the Rites of Hoſpitality, even without 
theſe Preſents; that they earneſtly wiſhed he would transfer 

this Generoſity to the Affairs of their Republic, which were 
then before him; that he would do Something worthy of him- 

ſelf, and of the Thebans, and then, they promiſed, that both 


their whole Commonwealth, 1 they themſelves ſhould be de- 
voted to him forever. 


Now alla, what 8 with 8 to > the The- 
bans and to you, attended the conduct of theſe Ambaſſadors, 
and then behold of what I mportance it is never to {ell the Inte- 
reſts of our Country. Firſt, they obtained a Peace, when 
miſerably labouring under the Calamities of War, and ſinking 
beneath the Weight; then the utter Extirpation of their Ene- 
mies, the Phoczans, and the total Subverſion of their Walls 
and Cities. Were theſe the only Advantages? No, by the 
Gods. Orchomenus, Coronea, Corſiæ, Tilphoſſæum, were 
added to theſe, with as much as they deſired of the Phocæan 
Territories. Theſe Benefits the Thebans gained by the Peace, 
nor could they wiſh for greater. But their Ambaſladors ? 
What Advantages did they gain? N othing, except their hav- 
Vor. II. 1 K 4 ing 


Sentiments. An unuſual Spectacle, ſays Athenians the Sentiments of Thebans. 
the Scholiaſt, to ſee the Thebans aſſum- The Orator was Theban; the Oration 
ing the Character of Athenians, and was of Athens, 
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ing obtained ſuch Bleſſings for their Country. But- forely, O0 
Men of Athens, and honourable, to have obtained ſuch Bleſſin g 


for their Country, according to the Computation of Virtue and 
of 2 which your Ambaſladors bartered ne for M oney. 


LzT us nou compare the mutual . which the 
Athenian Rep ublic and her Ambaſſadors have received from 
the Peace. Then conſider whether there be any Reſemblance 
between them. The Republic therefore. hath made a general 


Ceſſion of all her Pominions, and Confederates; hath given 


an Oath to Philip, that you ſhall oppoſe whoever preſumes 
to preſerve them to her; ; that whoever ſhall attempt to reſtore 
them ſhall be declared an Enemy, while he, who hath depri- 
ved her. of them, ſhall be deemed a Confederate and Ally. 
Theſe are the Conditions, to which Eſchines conſented, and 
which his Coadjutor Philocrates decreed. But when I had 
gained ſome Superiority over them in the firſt Day's Debate, 
and had perſuaded you to ratify the Decree of the Confederates, 


and to call Philip's Ambaſſadors into the Aſſembly > Æſchines, 


having adjourned the Debate to the Day following, prevailed 
on you to adhere to the Reſolution propoſed by Philocrates, 
in which theſe Conditions were written, and many others yet 


more enormous. Such were the Conſequences, that have re- 


ſul ted to the Public from the Peace, nor is it eaſy to find many 


"others more diſhonourable, But your Ambaſſadors, who 


CON- 
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concluded this Peace? What have they gained? All other 
Particulars, which you yourſelves have ſeen, their Buildings, 
their Importation of Timber and Corn from Macedonia, I ſhall 
paſs over in Silence, and only mention their Poſſeſſions and 
numerous Eſtates in the Territories of your ruined Confederates, 
which annually produce a Talent to Philocrates, and: to A. 
chines thirty Minæ. Is it not then flagitious, O Men of *. 
thens, and miſerable, that the Calamities of your Allies ſhou Id 
be made an Income to your Ambaſſadors, and that the very 
ſame Peace ſhould produce to the Republic, which ſent theſe 
Ambaſſadors, the Deſtruction of their Confederates, the Ruin 
of their Dominjons, and Infamy inſtead of Glory, yet to the 
Ambaſſadors themſelves, who have thus injured their Republic, 
it ſhould have wrought out Revenues, Eſtates, Poſſeſſions, and 
Riches, inſtead of the extremeſt Indigence. In Proof of theſe 
Aſſertions, call me the Olynthian Witneſſes. 


The Wrrarss ES. 


1 1 ſhall not wende if Eſchines ſhould dure to aſſert, that 
it was impoſſible to obtain an honourable Peace, and ſuch as 
I demand, becauſe our Generals had unhappily conducted the 

War. If he gives this Reaſon, I conjure you by the Gods to 
aſk him, whether he went Ambaſſador from Athens, or any 
other Republic. If from any other, which he will declare was 
victorious in War, and poſſeſſed of able Generals, then indeed 
= 7 he 
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he had ſome Right to take Money; but if from Athens, 
whence 1s he thus openly convicted of having received Preſents 


on thoſe very Conditions, upon which the State, that ſent 

him, yielded up her own Poſſeſſions? For certainly the Re- 

public, and the Ambaſſadors ſhe ſends, ſhould obtain the ſame 

Advantages, if Juſtice were in any Meaſure obſerved. Then 

conſider, whether the Phoczans had a greater Superiority over 

= _ the Thebans in the late War, or Philip over the Athenians ? 

1 am conſcious of the Superiority of the Phoczans over the 

x . Thebans, for they were Maſters of Orchomenus, Coronea, 
Tilphoſſæum; they recovered their Troops out of Neoſis; kil- 

led two hundred and ſeventy Thebans at Hedylæum; erected 
a Trophy; ; gained a Victory over their Cavalry, and even an 
Iliad of Misfortunes ſurrounded the Thebans. To you nothing 
| bol this Kind ever happened, and may it never happen. This 
| 4 a was the ſevereſt Circumſtance in your War againſt Philip, that 
ll — you were unable to hurt him, whenever you pleaſed, but you 
were perfectly void of all Apprehenſion of being injured by him. 
Whence therefore hath it come to paſs, that, from the very 
ſame Peace, the T hebans, ſo greatly inferior in the War, 
ſhould both preferve their own, and get Poſſeſſion of their Ene- 
my's Dominions, while every Thing, which : you Athenians 
preſerved during the War, was loſt by the Peace? Becauſe their 
Ambaſſadors never betrayed their r and yours were ſold 


by 
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6 theſe Traitors. For that they were really ſold, you will 
be better convinced by what followed. (21) 


| "Whig: the Peace was F e chat Peace which 
Philocrates propoſed, and Æſchines ſupported; when Philip's 
Ambaſſadors were departed, having received your Oaths; when 
the Wounds we received by their Conduct, were not yet wholly 
incurable, except that the Peace was inglorious, and unworthy 
of the Commonwealth (and yet in Recompence of this Infamy 
we were to expect ſome marvellous, Advantages) even then I re- 
queſted, and adviſed them to fail with the utmoſt Expedition 
to the Helleſpont; not to negle& any Opportunity, nor to ſuffer 
Philip to take Poſſeſſion, in the intermediate Time, (22) of any 
Places in that Country. For I was perfectly convinced, that 
| whatever is neglected in the Negotiations after a War, is loſt 
for ever; becauſe no Power, that hath been perſuaded to con- 
clude a Peace upon the general State of their Affairs, will after- 
wards renew the War to recover the particular Intereſts they 
have neglected, but all Parties will continue to hold what they 
** taken. 2 the ne 1 en could not 


have 


(21) A Line of the Original is here the Neceſlity of the Context, it hath been 

left untranſlated. The Reader will per- omitted. 
haps think it Negligence or Forgetful- (22) Between the Concluſion of the 
neſs. He may find in Doctor Taylor's Peace on the Side of the Athenians, and 
Edition upon what Authority, beſides the Ratification of it by the Oaths of 
I Philip and his Confederates. ScHoLIAsT. 


& 
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have failed of gaining two very conſiderable Advantages, if we 


had gone by Sea. For being preſent ourſelves, and requiring 
Philip's Oath according to your Decree, he would either have 
reſtored the Places he had taken from the Commonwealth, and 

not invaded any other, or if he had acted otherwiſe, we might 
have inſtantly returned hither to inform you; that being convin- 
ced of his Rapaciouſneſs and Perfidy in theſe diſtant, and leſs 
conſiderable ' Inftances, you might not have abandoned your 
nearer, and more important Intereſts, I mean the Phoczans 
and Thermopylæ. Becauſe, if he had not ſeized upon thoſe 


Streights; if you had not been deceived, - your Affairs had been 


all in perfe& Security, and he had chearfully complied: with 


your juſt Demands. Nor did I without Reaſon imagine theſe 
Conſequences would follow. - For if the Phoczans had conti- 
nued; as at that Time they were, in Safety, and poſſeſſed of 


Thermopylæ, Philip would not have threatened you with any 
Terrors, that could have prevented your aſſerting your rightful 
Claims. He could neither have marched by Land, nor was he 
powerful enough by. Sea, to enter the Territories of Attica, 
while you could have inſtantly, if he had' refuſed you the Fuſt- 
ice you demanded, ſhut up his Ports, and again have reduced 
him, as if he were beſieged, to the Extremity of Penury, and 
a Want of Proviſions. He was therefore obliged, not you, to 
act in Compliance with the Utilities of Peace. That I do not 


invent theſe lerne or r faſhion — upon what hath fince hap- 
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— but chat I was ſenfible of them at the Laſtant, and in 

my concern for you, foreſaw and told them to theſe Ambaſſa- 
dors, you will be convinced by what 1 am going to relate. 
When there no longer remained any Aſſembly to be called (the 
Days of convening them being already paſt) when your Atnbaſ- 
fadbrs were not yet departed, but here waſted away their Time, 
I propoſed a Decree in the Senate (the People having given that 
Power to the Senate) that the Embaſſy ſhould depart with the 
utmoſt Expedition, and that Proxenus, your General, ſhould | 
give them cofvoy to wherever he heard Philip reſided. I pub- 


lickly inſerted in the Dectee the very Words, which I now re- 
Pe Take and read it. 


: he: Dress. 


Tus I obliged them to leave Athens extremely i their 
Inclinations, as by their Conduct afterwards you will clearly 
perceive. But when we arrived at Oreum, and had a Confer- 
_ ence with Proxenus, neglecting the ſhorter Paſſage by Sea, and 
the Execution of your Orders, they travelled, as it were, in a 
Circle, and before we entered Macedonia, we conſumed three 
and twenty Days. All the reſt we indolently waited at Pella, 
before Philip arrived, which, added to thoſe of our Journey, bh 
amounted to not leſs than fifty. In this Interval, Philip con- 
quered and reduced Doriſcus and Thrace, with all its fortified 
Towns; z che facred Mountain, and every other Place of Impor- 


tance, 
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tance, even during the Negotiations for Peace, while I urged | 
a thouſind Reaſons, and perpetually exclaimed, againſt their 
Conduct. Firſt, as laying my own Opinion openly before the 
Public; next, as inſtructing the ignorant, and laſtly, as decla- 
ring without Fear or Diſſimulation, my Sentiments with regard 
to theſe Traitors, theſe moſt unhallowed of Mankind. But 
he who publickly contradicted theſe Declarations; who oppo- 
ſed whatever I ſaid, and you decreed, was Æſchines; but whe- 
ther his Conduct was agreeable to all his Colleagues, you ſhall 
inſtantly be informed. I neither mention any of them with 
Blame, nor accuſe them; neither is it abſolutely neceſſary, that 
any of them ſhould be this Day compelled to appear an honeſt 
Man, but by his own free Choice, and his . all Com- | 
munication | with ſuch Crimes. 


Tur theſe' Actions are full of  Tarpitude and moſt flagi- 
tious, and not committed for nothin g you have all ' beheld; 
| yet who were Partakers i in the Guilt, the Facts themſelves will 
diſcover. But in the Name of Jupiter, during all the Time 
they conſumed at Pella, did they either receive the Oaths of 
Philip's Confederates, or in any other Inſtance act as they ought? 
Far otherwiſe. Having been abſent from Athens three whole 

Months, and received a thouſand Drachmas from you for their 
| Subſiſtence (a Sum, which no other State ever gave) they nei- 
ther, in their Journey to Macedonia, nor in their return hither, 


ever 
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ever received Philip's Oath, .or that of his Confederates, but in 
a public Tavern on the Road, oppoſite to the Temple of Caſ- 
torand Pollux, if any of you hath ever been at Pheræ, he 


will underſtand me, there were the Oaths adminiſtered, when 
Philip was on his March againſt the Phoczans, ingloriouſſy ad- 
miniſtered O Men of Athens, and in a Manner moſt unworthy | 
of your Dignity. Yet Philip efteemed it of higheſt importance, 
to tranſact the Affair in this Mz anner. For when his Penſioners 
here were unable to obtain your Decree for a Peace, as they at 
firſt attempted, « jn Excluſion of the Alenſes and Phoczans ;” 
when Philocrates was com pelled by you to leave out that Clauſe, 
e openly to inſert © the Athenians and Allies of the Atheni- 
Philip could not conſent, that this Oath ſhould be taken 
by 1 of his Confederates; becauſe they might have refuſed 
to aſſiſt him with their Forces in making thoſe Conqueſts, in in 
your Dominions, which he now enjoys, and might have pre- 
tended the Obligation of their Oaths. Neither was he willing 
they ſhould be Witneſſes of the Promiſes, by which he obtained 
the Peace; 3 nor that it ſhould be univerſally apparent, that 


not the Republic of Athens was conquered, but * . 
55 . | was 


(23) All theſe Circumſtances are urged not in the Obſcurity and Profaneneſs of 
with great Spirit. The Ambaſſadors a Tavern. But perhaps this laſt Cir- 
ſhould have gone directly to Philip: they cumſtance was unavoidable. There 
indolently waited until he had finiſhed “ was no Temple near them.” Yes; 
his Conqueſts in - Thrace, and was now the Temple of Caftor and Pollux. Per- 
marching to the Deſtruction of Phocis. 3 who were on the Spot, ſhall witneſs 
They ſhould have tendered him the Oaths it. SCHOLIAST, 
either in his Camp, or in a Temple; 3 
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was earneſtly deſirous of Peace, and by numberleſs Promiſes 
obtained it from the Athenian People. That theſe Circum- 
ſtances, which 1 have mentioned, might not be publickly 
known, he thought proper,. that your Ambaſſadors ſhould not 
go any where from Pella, and they gratified him in every 
Thing, even to Oftentation, and moſt exceeding Flattery, If 
they ſhall therefore be convicted of all theſe Crimes; of vainly 
conſuming their Time; neglecting Thrace; never acting in 
Obedience to your Decrees, or for the Intereſt of the Republic, 
and of bringing Falſehoods hither, how is it poſſible, that by 
wiſe and upright Judges, who are willing religiouſly to keep 
their Oaths inviolable, that ever theſe Men ſhould be acquitted? 
In Proof of what I afſert, read, firſt the Decree, direQting 1 us in 
what Manner to require the Oaths of Philip's Confederates; 5 
next his Letters; then the Decree of Philocrates, and laſtly the 
Refolutions of your own Aſſembly. 


T he Wen T he Larrzxs. 


To make it evident, that we ſhould have found Philip i in the 
Helleſpont, if they had been perſuaded by me, or had acted 
according to their Inſtructions in your — call the Wit- 
neſſes, who were preſent. 


The Wirth ESSES. 


Now read that other — which — in | Philip % 
aer 
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PI TEN to n when he was ſent to him after the Con- 
queſt of T * and Cherſobleptes. (24) 


| 5 The TzsTIMONv. 


To be convinced, that it is impoſſible for coins to 261 their 
having acted in theſe Inſtances for Philip's Advantage, liſten 
to me. When we went upon our firſt Embaſſy to negotiate a 
Peace, you ſent an Herald before us to demand the Faith of 
Nations for our Security. As ſoon therefore as they arrived at 
Oreum, they neither waited for the Herald, nor waſted a Mo- 
ment of their Time, but although Alus was inveſted, they en- 
tered it by Sea, and from thence went to Parmenio, who be- 
fieged i it; then paſſed through the Enemy's Army to Pagaſæ, and 
advancing on their Journey met the Herald at Lariſſa. With 

ſuch Diligence and Solicitude did they travel. Yet afterwards 
in Time of profound Peace, when they might have gone in 
perfect Security; i when your Orders required their utmoſt 


L 2 


(24) When the Athenians heard, that 
Cherſobleptes was driven out of his Do- 
minions, they ſent Euclides to Philip to 
remonſtrate againſt his Conduct. The 
Monarch anſwered, he was not informed 
by their Ambaſſadors that the Peace was 
concluded, and had therefore a Right to 
purſue his Conqueſts. ScholL TAS r. 

(25) The Scholiatt here defires his 


Readers to remark the Expreſſions in 


theſe Sentences. Our Orator ſets out with 
his Colleagues upon his Embaſſy, we 


Expe- 


went, TR when hs is zpprchdnfive! of : 


being ſuſpected as a Partner in their Guilt, 
then they arrived at Oreum ; they neither 


waited for the Herald, nor, Ec. Per- 
haps Demoſthenes never thought of ſuch 


Refinements, which ſeem to have ſome- 


what too trivial for his Character. In 
general, his natural Impetuoſity frequently 
throws him into theſe Diſorders, which 
our Critics ſhould not be too careful to 
correct. a 
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Ex pedition, then they travelled with not too much Alacrity, 


nor ever thought of going by Sea. Whence this Difference? 
Becauſe, an immediate Peace was then extremely neceſſary to 
"Philip's Affairs, but now to conſume as much Time as they 


poſſibly could, before they required his Oath, was of equal ad- 
vantage. In Nor of theſe Facts, read me this Teſtimony. 


= 


T he Trornaoxv. | 


"4 it then n poſſible, that ever Men ſhould be more clearly 
convicted of perpetually acting in Favour of Philip, than thoſe, 
—_ when Haſte was moſt neceſſary to your Affairs, fat down 

in Indolence ; but when their going before the Herald was by 


no means convenient, then preſſed forward with their utmoſt 
oe: rare 


BuT while w we ſtaid thus indolently at Pella, behold, what 
Employment each of us choſe for himſelf. Mine was to find out 
Priſoners, and to ranſom them at my own Expence; to implore 
Philip, inſtead of the Preſents of Hoſpitality, which he offered 

us, to give them their Liberty. In what Manner Zſchines 

ſpent his Time, you ſhall hear immediately. But really 

e what was his Employment?” Jo engage Philip to make 

Preſents i in common to us all. For you ſhould not be ignorant, 

that he had ſeparately made Trial of our Integrity, ſending 

privately to each of us, and offer 85 Q Men of Athens, indeed 


large 


e 
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large Sums of Gold. But when he was diſappointed in one 


particular Perſon (for I ought not to name myſelf, but let my 
Actions and the Facts themſelves declare me) he imagined, that 
all would inſtantly receive without Scruple whatever was offered. 
publickly to all, and that they, who had privately fold them- 
ſelves, would be perfectly ſecure, if we joined in receiving even 
the ſlighteſt Preſents in common. Theſe were the true Rea- 
ſons of his offering, although the Pretence was Hoſpitality. 


When I prevented this Project from taking Effect, they once 


more reſumed their Deliberations. Afterwards, when I en- 
treated Philip to expend theſe Preſents upon the Priſoners, and 


he could neither handſomely diſcover their Secret, by acknow- 
ledging, that this, or any other Ambaſſador had already re- 


ceived ſuch or ſuch Sums, nor yet avoid the Expence, he con- 


fented to my Requeſt, but eluded the Performance of it by pro- 
5 miſing to give them their Liberty at the Feſtival of Minerva. 


Read the Depoſitions of Apollophanes, and afterwards thoſe of 
others, who were preſent. | 


hs he Dzros1TIONs 8. 


182 ALL now 7 inform you how many Priſoners I redeemed. 
While we waited at Pella before Philip g arrival, ſome of them, 


who had given Security ſor their Ranſom, diſtruſting, as I ima- 
gine, the Poſſibility of perſuading Philip to give them their Li- 


berty, declared they would ranſom themſelves, nor be under 


any 
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any Obligation to Philip, and therefore borrowed upon Uſury, 


this Man three Minæ, another five, and others according to 


the different Conditions, upon which they could purehaſe their 


Freedom. But when Philip promiſed he would ſet the reſt at 


Liberty, I called the People together to whom I had lent Mo- 
ney, and having informed them of the Manner, in which I 


had acted, that they might not appear to have ſuffered by their 


Impatience, or that the poor Men ſhould not be obliged out 
of their own little Fortunes to purchaſe their Freedom, while 


the reſt had Hopes of being ſet at Liberty by Philip, I remitted 
to them the Price of their Ranſom, both —— and Inte- 


reſt. (26) Read theſe Depoſitions. | 


The Dxrosrr ions. : 


Sucu were the Sums I remitted, and gave to theſe unbappy 


Citizens. When EÆſchines therefore ſhall aſk, „ if then, De- 
* moſthenes, you were convinced by my defending Philocrates, 


ce that we ſhould not act with Integrity, why did you again 


ce join with us in the Embaſly for demanding Philip” s Oath, 


ce and not ſwear yourſelf incapable of going? Remember to 


make him this Anſwer; ; . 1 * — to releaſe theſe 


Pri- 


(26) The Terms our Author uſes in he afterwards makes them a Preſent of 
this little Hiſtory are managed with much their Ranſom, he then mentions both 
Delicacy. At firſt, the Priſoners take Principal and Intereſt, as a Proof of his 
up Money upon Ufury, edaveiCorro, Liberality; dona Owptay TH NUrh. 

When he : ſpeaks of himſelf, he lends them Senorsaer. 
Money, txenoa To a 6%; but when 
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Priſoners; to carry them Money for their Ranſom, and preſerve 
them, to the utmoſt of my Power. It were therefore highly 
criminal to break my Faith, and abandon our Citizens in their 
Miſery. But to have wandered about the Country in a private 


Character, by refuſing | the Embaſſy, was neither honourable, 
nor without Danger; and may I periſh inſtantly, and come to 


an untimely End, if I did not conſent to be an Ambaſſador only 
with an Intention of preſerving our Citizens ; or if ever I pur- 
poſed to join with my Colleagues in receiving theſe immoderate 
Sums of Money. But the Proof,” When in our chird Em- 

baſſy, you twice appointed me an Ambaſſador, I twice refu- | 


ſed, and during our other Journey conſtantly oppoſed them. 
Jour Affairs, when I had any Authority in the Embaſſy, were 

thus conducted for your Intereſt, but when they, by having a 

Majority of Votes, undertook the direction of them, they were 


every where ruined: and yet they would have been ſucceſsful, 


if my Advice had any Influence. Neither am I ſo miſerably 


infatuated, or fo ſenſeleſs, as to have given away my own For- 
tune for your Service, while I beheld others receiving large 


Sums from Philip, yet not have endeavoured to do whatever 


might have been done without Expence, and with greater Ad- 
vantage to the Republic. Indeed, O Men of Athens, I ſhould 


have endeavoured it with Earneſtneſs, but 1 imagine, they 


would have had a greater Superiority over me, if I had gone in 


that Embaſly. (27) 45 
Now 
(27) By the Majority of Suffrages. | 
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Now behold in what Manner Zſchines and Philocrates acted 
during this Period, for their Actions will be better ſeen, when 
ſet in Oppoſition to each other. Firſt, they declared that the 


E Phocæans, Alenſes, and Cherſobleptes ſhould not be included in 


the Articles of Peace. This they did in Contradiction to your 
Decree, and the Aſſurances they themſelves had given you. 


They afterwards attempted to invalidate and alter the Decree, 


by which we were appointed Ambaſſadors. Then they inſerted 
the Cardians in the Treaty, as Philip's Confederates, and de- 


termined not to ſend you my Letters, but ſent their own, with 


not one $yllable of Truth. Yet the generous Zſchines decla- 


red, that I had promiſed Philip to deſtroy your Democracy, 
| becauſe I blamed their Conduct, not only conceiving it infa- 
mous in itſelf, but apprehenſive of my being involved with them 


in one common Ruin. Yet Æſchines never ceaſed from having 
his private Conferences with Philip. Other Inſtances I paſs 
over in Silence, but Dercyllus, not I, obſerved him one Night 


at Pheræ, and having this Slave of mine with him, ſurpriſed 


him going out of Philip's Tent, and ordered the Slave to tell 
me, and to remember it himſelf. In fine, this abandoned and 


ſhameleſs Traitor was Night and Day, when we were diſmiſſed, 


left alone with Philip. To prove the Truth of what I affirm, 


J will inſert my own Teſtimony in the public Records, and 
| ſubſcribe my Name to it, under the Penalty of any future Pro- 


ſecu tion. 


* * 
* 
* 

* 


bone © 
3 


r 
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Seucde 2 8) I will then ſummon eaeh of the Ambaſſadors, 


and compel them either to give Evidence of theſe Fadts, or to 


perjure themſelves. If they are en I ſhall manifeſtly con- 


vict them 1 in your Preſence. 


— 


vo ov N now bebeld by what Vilainies d Difficulties, 


1 was oppreſſed during our Embaſſy. (29) For what Crimes 


do you imagine, did they commit at Pella, while they were 
near Philip, who was conſtantly giving, iſ they dare act in this 
Manner, even in your Preſence, who are able to reward, or 
puniſh?.. But 1 ſhall now recapitulate the Articles of this Ac- 
cuſation from the Beginning, that it may appear I have punctu- 
ally executed the Promiſe I made in the opening of this. Oration. 
| have demonſtrated by the Evidence of Facts, not. of Words, 
that Eſchines never made you one true report, but always de- 
ceived you. I have demonſtrated, that he was the Occaſion of 
your refuſing to hear me declare the Truth, having taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of you by Promiſes and Aſſurances ; that he adviſed you 
in every thing directly contrary to your Intereſts; that he oppo- 
ſed your including your Confederates in the Articles of the 
Vor. II. M Peace, 


1 8) Ie bend extraordinary, that the ever afterwards be 8 for Per) 15 


Proſecutor ſhould be allowed to give or Prevarication. Scholl tas T. 


Evidence againſt the Perſon he accuſed. (29) It is probable, that the Ambaſ- 


Io lay ſome Reſtraint however upon a ſadors, whom he ordered to be ſummon- 


Privilege ſo. liable to be abuſed, he was ed, had either refuſed to give Evidence, 
obliged to deliver his Teſtimony in or gave it with Rudeneſs and Reluctance. 
Writing. which was laid up among the SCHOLIAST. WOLFIUS, 
Pre acorns, and upon which he might | 
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Peace, and defended the Cauſe of Philocrates; that he alte! 
away the Time, untill ir was impoſſible for you, however de- 
' termined, to march to the relief of the Phocæans; that he com- 
mitted many other, and atrocious Crimes during our Journey; 
betraying, ſelling every thing, receiving Bribes, nor leaving any 


one Kind of Villainy unattempted. I have therefore on- 
rated what! promiſed at bee 


Now confider what followed; foe the Remainder of this O- 
ration will be perfectly fimple. You have ſworn to decree ac- 
cording to the Laws, the Reſolutions of the People, and thoſe 
of the Senate. Yet Æſchines appears to have ever acted through 
the whole Embaſſy in Contradition to theſe Laws, theſe De- 
crees, and to every Sentiment of Juſtice, He mult therefore, 
by wiſe and upright Judges, be certainly condemned. Were 
he guilty of no other Crime, two of his Actions were ſufficient 
to pronounce Sentence of Death upon him; for he betrayed 
not only the Phoczans, but Thrace, to Philip, although it 
were impoſlible to ſhew two Places in the World of more im- 
portance to the Republic, than Thermopylæ by Land, and the 
Helleſpont by Sea; both of which he baſely ſold, and ruinouſſy, 

with regard to your Intereſts, delivered into the Hands of Phi- 
lip. How flagitious, therefore, was the Crime, even without 
any other, to abandon Thrace, and its Fortrefles? A thou- 
fand Inſtances might be rn of Perſons put t to Death by your 
Order 
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Order for ſuch Crimes; neither were it difficult to prove, what 
_ conſiderable Fines you have laid upon others, all of whom, I 
might venture to affirm, leſs injured the Republic, than Æſchines 
alone. But in thoſe Days, O Men of Athens, you rationally 
guarded againſt Danger; you foreſaw and prevented. it; but 
now, except the very Day's Diſtreſs diſturb you; except ſome 
preſent Affliction grieve you, every Thing elſe you treat with 
Contempt. Then here you publiſh ſome ineffectual Decrees, 
4 that Philip ſhould adminiſter the Oaths to Cherſobleptes; 
ce that he himſelf ſhould never enter into the Council of the 
« Amphictyons; that the Articles of Peace ſhould be amended.” 
Yet none of theſe Decrees had been neceſſary, if Aſchines had 
conſented to have failed to the Helleſpont, and then performed 
his Duty, as an Ambaſſador. But whatever they might have 
faved by going by Sea, he totally loſt by commanding them to 
travel by Land; and whatever might have been gained by 
Truth, he loſt by lying. Yet he will grievouſly lament, as I 
am informed, that he alone, of all our Orators, ſhould be ſub- 
jected to render an Account of his Harangues to the People. 
I ſhall not mention with how much Juſtice every one, who 
{peaks in Public, if he ſpoke for Money, ſhould be anſwerable 
for what he ſays; but this I affirm, that if Zſchines, in his 
private Character, hath committed Errors and M iſtakes, you 
ſhould not inquire too curiouſſy; but acquit him; pardon him. 


But a as an Ambaſſador, if he hath induſtriouſly deceived you 
„ 2 for 
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for his Hire, do not acquit him; do not ſuffer him to aſſert, 

i that it is unjuſt to ſubject him to a Trial for Words.” What 
other Account, except that of Words, can you receive from 
your Ambaſſadors? They are not intruſted with the Command 


of Fleets, or Armies, or Fortreſſes. No Man commits any 


Thing of this Kind to an Ambaſſador ; 3 nothing but the Power 


of ſpeaking, and the Management of Conjunctures. If he, 


therefore, has not deprived the Republic of any favourable 
Occaſions of acting, he hath committed no Crime; if he did 
deprive her of them, he is moſt criminal. If the Reports, 
which he brought home, were true, or advantageous to the 


Commonwealth, let him be acquitted if falſe and proceeding 


from Corruption, and diſadvantageous, let him be condemned : 
beciufe' nothing is capable of doing you a greater Injury than 
the Man, who- reports a political Falſchood. If the Admini- 


ſtration of a State depends upon the Cen of its Miniſters, 


how can it poſſibly, if they utter Untruths, be preſerved in 
Safety? Or when, to earn the Preſents they have received 
they ſpeak for the Advantage of your Enemies, ſhall you not be 


in extreme Danger? Neither is it an equal Cine in an Oli- 


garchy or Monarehy to rob them of theſe favourable Conjunc- 


tures for acting, as in a Democracy, like yours. The Differ- 
ence is not inconſiderable. Becauſe in thoſe Forms of Po- 


lity, I imagine every Thing is with the utmoſt Expedition 


carried into Execution by Command of Government; but in 


Four | 
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your Democracy, it is noceflary,”! firſt; char the Senate ſhould 


hear and determine upon every Meaſure ; and this the cuſto- 
mary Proceeding, when an Edict is publiſhed, either for ſend- 
ing abroad your own Ambaſſadors, or hearing thoſe of other 
States. Theſe Forms, however, are not always obſerved. Then 


an Aſſembly i is to be convened, upon the Days appointed by 
Law, and afterwards they, who give you the moſt falutary 
Counſels, are obliged to conquer, and. maintain a Superiority 


over thoſe, who, either through Ignorance, or a Malignity of 


Spirit, enter into Oppoſition. In Addition to all theſe Delays, 
after the Meaſure hath been deliberated upon, and hath ap- 


peared advantageous, ſome Time muſt neceſſarily be allowed 


to the Indigence of the Multitude, that they may procure the 


Neceſſaries they want, and carry your Decrees into Execution. 
Whoever therefore takes from ſuch a Government as yours 


theſe ſtated Times, does not really take away the Opportuni- 
ties for dings no, but even the very Meaſures themſelves. 


0 the ih hs ron to decrive 2 have 
always this Objection ready,. theſe Diſturbers of the City 
6e hinder Philip from doing Acts of Benevolence to the Com- 
“ monwealth,” yet, I ſhall return them no Anſwer, but only 
read Philip's Letters to you, and deſire you to recollect the 


particular Occaſions, in every one of which you have been de- 
ceived, to convince you, that Philip, while he was deceiving 


you, 
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of Tragedy, as if, not the Perſons, who acted in Violation 


0 Oo RAT I 4 NS OE 
you, repeated, even to Satiety, his own cold — t even 
* _ (30) 


Pg 


"The LeTTERS. 


Yer #ſchines, after ans committed b many Atons 
in his Embaſſy, thus fall of Turpitude ; thus contrary to your 
Intereſts, now goes about exclaiming, * What can be ſaid of 


d Demoſthenes, who accuſes his Colleagues ?” Whether wil- 
ling, or unwilling, by the Gods, I muſt accuſe; for during 


our whole Journey you attempted every Villainy againſt me, 
and 1 have now only the Choice between appearing a Partner 
of fuch Crimes, or an Accuſer. I therefore declare, I never 


ated as your Colleague in our Embaſly, and that you were 


guilty of many flagitious Offences, while I conſulted, to the 


utmoſt of my Power, the Welfare of the Republic.” Philo- 


crates was your Colleague; you and Phrynon were his Col- 
leagues, for your Actions were always the ſame, and you all 
approved of the ſame Counſels. But where are the common 
« Rights of Hoſpitality; of our Entertainments; of our Li- 
ce bations? Thus he wanders about, exclaiming in the Spirit 


87 


(30) The very learned and ingenious Yo Satiety. The Tranſlator therefore, 


Doctor Markland imagines this cold Ex- beſides the Probability of the Conjecture 


preſſion even to Satiety had been uſed by itſelf, is not meanly ſupported by ſach 
Philip in his Letters, in which he- had an Authority. 
promiſed to ſatisfy the Athenians, even 
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of their Duty, but they, who maintained their Integrity, had 
betrayed theſe Rights. But this I know, that our Magiſtrates 
all ſacriſice in common; they ſup together; they perform their 
Libations in common, yet not for that Reaſon do the virtuous 
imitate the vicious, but when they apprehend any of their own | 
Members neglecting his Duty, they openly diſcover him to the 
Senate, and the People. Our Senators perform the ſame 8aeri- 
ices to Jupiter, the Adviſer; our Generals, and 1 had almeſt 
ſud all our Magiſtrates, partake of the fame Entertainments; the 
fime common Libations. Do they therefore allow the guilty 
to perpetrate their Crimes with Impunity? Far otherwiſe. 
Leon accuſed Timagoras, although he had been four Years his 
Colleague in an Embafly. Eubulus accuſed Tharreces and | 
Smnucythus, the Companions with whom he had kved in the 
ſtticteſt Familiarity, and the ancjent Conon proſecuted Adi- 
mantus, with whom he was Joint Commander of our Forces. 
Who therefore, Aiſchines, violated the Rights of Hoſ pitality 
and Libations? The Traitor, the criminal Ambaſſador, the 
corrupted Mercenary or their Accuſers? Certainly they, who 
| had evidently violated, not only the Libations of private Friend- 
Hip, * as you have done, the public Libations a their Countyy- 


Bur to convince you, that of all your FOR who have ever 
gone either in a public, or private Character to Philip; that 
of all Mankind, theſe are moſt worthleſs, and moſt abandoned, 


o 


— 


permit 
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permit me to tell you a little Story, although i it hath not Ma esd 
any Relation to this Embaſſy. When Philip had taken Olynthus, 


he celebrated the Olympic Games. (31) To this Feſtival and 


its Solemnity he invited all the Comedians of Greece. Making 


Entertainments for them, and crowning the Victors, he aſked 


 Satyrus, the Comedian, why he alone had never made him any 


Requeſt, or whether he had ever perceived in him any Sordid- 


neſs of Spirit, or any particular Diſlike towards him? Satyrus, 


as they report, made him this Anſwer; that he was not covetous 
of what others uſually aſked: . The. Requeſt, which he could 
make with Pleaſure,” it was __ eaſy for Philip to grant, and 


to oblige. him; but he- was afraid of being refuſed. Philip ; 
commanding him to ſpeak, and adding, with a youthful viva- 
city, that he would grant whatever he aſked, Satyrus replied, 


that he had lived with Apollophanes, the Pydnzan, in H oſpitality 


and F dies ; chat when he was treacherowlly alſaſſinated, 
3 V 1 4 8 


q 31) The Scholiaſt enters With great 


Spirit into the Circumſtances of this little 


Story, and ſhews the Orator's Art to great 
Advantage. She Scene opens with the 


Deſtruction of Olynthus, a capital City, 


and the Bulwark of Greece againſt the 


Invaſions of Philip. The Audience is 
juſtly affected with the Calamities of a 
brave, unhappy People, and ſee with In- 


dignation the triumphal Feaſt, that cele- 
brates their Ruin. Satyrus, a Man of 
Probity and Modeſty, is repreſented ſi- 
lently lamenting over the Occaſion of this 


Feſtival, and the approach! ing Slavery 


of Greece, while Philip appears in his 


proper Character, the grand Corruptor, 
ſearching into the Hearts, ànd purchaſing 


the Secrets of Mankind. The modeſt 


Diffidence of Satyrus i is finely oppoſed to 
the Arrogance of Philip, who promiſes 


whatever he aſked, while the Orator in- 


ſinuates, that if Zſchines had interceded 
in this Manner for the Phocæans, Philip 
would have felt the Sentiments of hu- 


man Nature, and he would have ſuo- 


ceeded in his Requeſt, 


r 
r 
n 


5 
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his Relations, alarmed -for his Daughters, who were then in 
their Infancy, had privately conveyed them to Olynthus. That 
City being taken, they are become Priſoners; they are now in 
vour Power, and at the Age of Marriage. Tentreat and implore 
you to give them to me. Yet I defire you to hear, and be infor- 
med, what kind of Preſent you give me, if ifleed you give. I 
propoſe, in Truth, no pecuniary Advantage from it, but ſhall 
2¹⁰ a little Fortune to their Freedom to diſpoſe of them in 
Marriage, and ſhall be careful, that they do not ſuffer any thing 
3 of their Father, or of our Friendſhip. When the 
Gueſts heard this Anſwer, there was ſuch Clapping of Hands, 
(3 2) ſuch Applauſe, ſuch Tumults among them, that Philip | 
was affected with Compaſſion, and granted the Requeſt, although 
Apollophanes was one of we n who had killed his Brother 
Ns 


LzT us now compare the Banquet of Satyrus with another 
celebrated by our Ambaſſadors in Macedonia, that you may 
perceive, whether there be any Equality, any Reſemblance 
between them. (33) Being invited by Xenophon, the Son of Phai- 
dimus, one of our thirty Tyrants, they impatiently hurried to 
him. 1 refuſed. When they began to drink, their Hoſt intro- 
duces an Olxathian Woman, handſome indeed, but well born, 


and 


(32) The Applauſe of the Gueſts is atre. Bo SCHOLIAST- 


expreſſed by a Term * the The- (33) We have now a very different 
vor. II. N * Enters 
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and, as appeared in the Event, modeſt, At firſt, they preſſed 
her gently, and without any Deſign, as I imagine, and as 

Iatrocles informed me the Day following, to eat and drink. 5 
( 34) But when the Affair proceeded a little farther, and they 
grew heated wi th their Wine, they ordered her to fit down, 
and fing ſome certain Songs. (35) The Woman reſenting this 
Treatment, and neither willing, nor knowing how to ſing, 
Eſchines and Phrynon declared it was an inſult and intolerable, 
that a Priſoner, born among the Olynthians, a People deteſted 
by the Gods, and Enemies to Athens, ſhould preſume to be 
delicate. Call a Slave, cries Zſchines, and let ſome one bring 
Scourges. The Slave enters with a leathern Thong in his 
Hand; when theſe Wretches, having drunk, I prefume, more 
largely, became now enflamed with Rage, and although ſhe 
made every Excuſe, and even burſt into Tears, the Slave tore 
off her Clothes, and gave her ſeveral Stripes upon the ſhoulders. | 
” | Now 


Entertainment on the Scene. The Maſ- 


ter of the Feaſt is diſtingu 


Tyrants, who had deſtroyed the Liberties 
and Conſtitution of Athens. As we may 
ſuppoſe him bred in the Luxury and Riot 


of Tyranny, he gives us no very favour- 


able Idea of the Modeſty and Decency 
of his Entertainment. 


Phrynon, and Philocrates, who could 
hold a Friendſhip with the Enemy of 
their Country, were proper Gueſts for 
fuch an Hoit. Our Author inſinuates, 
that he was invited and refuſed to go; 


1 thed by the : 
Name of his Father, one of the thirty 


Zfchines and 


ties. 


but whether they thought him unit for 
their Society, or that he refuſed their In- 


vitation, is equally an Honour to his 


Character. He, whofe proper Paſſion 
was the Love of his Country, muſt have 
deteſted all Correſpondence with the 
Deſcendants of its Tyrants. ScholiAsr. 
(34) He ſays he heard theſe Circum- 
ſtances the Day after the Entertainment, 
to inſinuate that it continued all Night. 
(35) Here our Gueſts grow muſical ; 
by which our Author ſtrongly marks the 
Nature of Drunkenneſs and its Abſurdi- 
SCHOLIAST, 
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in reading Laws, Decrees, or Deciſions three Drachmas, 


e 
* 


Now out of her Senſes with the Infamy, and the Cruelty, 


with which ſhe was treated, ſhe ſprings forward, throws herſelf 


at the Feet of Iatrocles, overturns the Table, and unleſs he had 
carried her off, ſhe muſt have been murdered -in this drunken 


Riot; for terrible indeed is the Cruel ty of this Wretch in his 
Drunkenneſs. | 


Tun Story of this Woman was the common Converſation 


of a thouſand People in Arcadia; it was related to you by 


Diophantus, whom I ſhall now com pel to give his Teſtimony; 


it was a common Report in Theſſaly, and indeed in every other 
Part of Greece. Yet ſhall the Wretch, who is conſcious to 
himſelf of ſuch Impurities, have the Hardineſs to look you in 
the Face? Shall he pompouſly boaſt, with that ſonorous Voice, 


the Purity of his Life? This aſſurance provokes my Indigna- 
tion. Is there a Citizen of Athens, who is ignorant, that you 
very early uſed to read her Books of Incantation to your Mother, 


when ſhe was initiating her Diſciples i in ſome profane Myſteries, 


and that, even when you were a Boy, you devoted yourſelf to 


the Feſtivals of Bacchus, and the Commerce of Drunkards? 


That you were afterwards an under Secretary to our Magiſtrates, 


and commenced a Villain for two or three Drachmas? (36) 


N 2 Or 


(36) Theſe Secretaries were e employed often read falety for a Bribe of two or 
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of private Property to the People; and 
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Or laftly, that you very lately thought yourſelf extremely 


happy to earn a Subſiſtence by playing third-rate Characters 


for whoever would employ you in their Theatres? What Kind 
of Life therefore will you boaſt of? Certainly, that, which 
you have never lived; becauſe the Life you really lived, is ex- 
actly ſuch as I have deſcribed. Or will you make Profeſſion 


of that profligate Affurance, with which you accuſed Timar- 
chus for the Turpitude of his Manners? But I ſhall not enter 


into that ai at preſent. Read theſe man 


Derosrioxs. 


Wuar kund of Villainy is there, that 1 is not W in 


thoſe enormous Crimes, of which he is convicted? Corruption, 


Adulation, Ferjury, devoted to the infernal Gods, Treachery to 


Friends, whatever is moſt flagitious i is included in them; nor 
for any one of them ſhall he ever be able to make a Defence; 


any juſt and ſimple Apology. That, which he propoſes to 
make, as I am informed, is almoſt Madneſs. But, perhaps, 
whoever has nothing reaſonable to urge in his excuſe, is under 
a Neceſſity of inventing, For I hear he will affirm, that in 
every Inſtance, in which I accuſe him, I was a common Part- 


ner; that T approved of all his Meaſures, and aſſiſted him in 


the Execution, although I now ſuddenly alter my Conduct, 


and become his Accuſer. Such an Apology with regard to him, 


s neither juſt nor x honourable, although againſt me a Kind of 


Accu- 


„ 
e 
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As; 5 becauſe, if I have acted in this dns; 1am 
certainly a very bad Man, but the Actions themſelves are, upon 
that Account, nothing better. This reaſoning requires very 
little Proof. However, I think myſelf obliged to convince you, 
that he utters a Falſehood in ſuch an Aſſertion, and only means 
to avoid a regular Trial. It were indeed a reaſonable and 


clear Defence, either to prove he never was guilty of the Crimes, 


of which he is accuſed, or that his Conduct was for the general 
Intereſt of the Republic. Neither of theſe will he ever be 


able to prove. Impoſſible he ſhould be able to prove, 


that the Deſtruction of Phocis, Philip's taking Poſleſſion of 
Thermopylz, the growing Power of Thebes, the aſſem- 
bling of the Troops in Eubæa, the ſecret Deſigns upon the 


Meparzans, and the Peace concluded without Philip's Oath, 
were for the Intereſt of the Republic; the very contrary to. 
which he then aſſerted would be for your Advantage, and pro- 


miſed ſhould be executed. Nor ſhall he ever be able to per- 
ſuade you, in Contradiction to what you have ſeen and experi- 
enced, that theſe Things have not ſince happened. It therefore 


only remains for me to demonſtrate, that 1 never had any Share 
in theſe T ranſactions. 


| Tit your Pleaſure therefore, that, omitting all other Circu m- 
ſtances, for Inſtance, in what Manner J contradicted them in 
your Preſence; thwarted them during our Journey, and oppoſed 
them all the Time of our Embaſiy, I ſhould produce my 
Witnefles 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
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witneſſes to prove, that all our Actions have been totally diffe- 
rent, and that they received, ruinou ly for your Intereſts, thoſe 


| Bribes, which I refuſed to accept. Then conſider, who amongſt 


your Citizens is moſt infamous, moſt deſpicable, and ſhameleſs? 
I am well convinced, that you can never, even by Miſtake, 


name any other, but Philocrates. Who of all others is moſt 


clamorous; who pronounces with a ſonorous Voice whatever 


he pleaſes in your Aſſemblies? @ſchines undoubtedly. Whom 
do they call ſpiritleſs, and a Coward in popular Tumults, 
though I ſhould rather call him modeſt? Demoſthenes. For | 


I was never turbulent; never made uſe of Violence in oppoſing 


your Inclinations. In all your Aſſemblies, whenever theſe 


Affairs have been debated, you always heard me accuſing, 
reproving, and openly declaring, that your Ambaſladors were 
corrupted, and. had abſolutely fold the Republic. Yet while 
they heard theſe Accu lations and Reproofs, not one of them 


preſumed to contradict me, nor opened his Mouth, nor ventu- 
red even to ſhew himſelf in Public. 


 Wurar Rede Fen can bs aſbgned, that theſe Men, the 


boldeſt Profligates , and loudeſt Talkers in the City, ſhould be 
ſo often foiled in our Diſputes by me, of all Mankind the leaſt 


preſuming, and never exerting any ſuperior Force in ſpeaking ? 
becauſe, Truth is powerful, and Falſehood weak: becauſe, the 


Conſciouſneſs of their — ſold their Country takes away 
their 
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their Confidence, perverts their Utterance, ſtops their Mouths, 
ſuffocates and forces them to be ſilent. Laſtly, you may re- 
member, that when you lately refuſed in the Pyræum to appoint 


Eſchines one of your Ambaſſadors, he vociferouſly declared, 
with many a tragical Exclamation, that he would impeach and 


proſecute me before the Senate. Theſe paſſionate Exclamations 


are uſually the Beginnings of long and numerous Diſputes, where- 


as the following Expreſſions are perfectly ſimple, and ſuch as a 


Slave, purchaſed even yeſterday, might repeat; © This Affair, 
« O Men of Athens, in all its Circumſtances is moſt unjuſt, 
« Demoſthenes accuſes me of thoſe Crimes, of which he was 
« equally guilty ; he fays, I received Bribes, which he himſelf 
« received, either alone, or in Partnerſhip with others.” But 
he never mentioned; he never urged an Objection of this Kind; 


you never heard him ſpeak this Language. Yet he made uſe 
of Menaces. Why? becauſe, he was conſcious of having 


committed theſe Crimes, and therefore dreaded theſe Expreſ- 


ſions like a Slave. His Imagination never ventured ſo far; it 


refuſed the Taſk, and his Conſcience recoiled upon him; while 


nothing kindered tem from abuſing and calumniating. 


Bor the greateſt of all his Villainies does not conſiſt in 
Words, but Deeds. When I had determined, as was reaſonable 
ſince I was twice an Ambaſlador, to render twice an Account 


of my Conduct, this Æſchines, in Preſence of a thouſand Wit- 


l | | neſſes, 
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neſſes, went forward to the Clerks, and forbad them to ſum- 


mon me into the Court, becauſe, I had already paſt my Ac- 


counts, and was therefore no longer liable to any other Inſpec- 


tion. The Affair was exceſſively ridiculous. When he had 


given in the Accounts of his firſt Embaſſy, for which he never 


was accuſed, yet he would not venture a Trial of the ſecond, 


for which he is now indicted, and in which all his Crimes are 


included. If I had been permitted to have given in an Account 
of my ſecond Embaſſy, he too had neceſſarily been obliged =: 
appear a ſecond Time. He therefore would not ſuffer me to 


be ſummoned. This Action alone, O Men of Athens, mani- 


feſtly diſcovers, that he ſtands ſelf-· condemned; that you cannot, 
with Reverence to the Gods, acquit him, and that with regard 


to me, he never uttered a Syllable of Truth. Becauſe, if 
he had any thing in his Power; if he had diſcovered aught 


whereof to reproach or accuſe me, he certainly would not have 
hindered my being ſummoned. In Proof of theſe F acts, let 


the Witneſſes be called. 
The Wirvnere. 


Ir however he ſhould calumniate me in any other Inſtance, 


beſides this Embaſſy, there are many Reaſons, which forbid 
you to hear him. J am neither this Day accuſed, ( 37) nor obliged 


to 


md 37) No Man pours Water to me, This :fixth Note, twenty- eighth Page. 
Expreſſion hath been already explained ; 3 1 ; 


Ws, 
x 
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to make my defence. What therefore is this perſonal Calymny, 
except an abſolute Want of any reaſonable Apology for himſelf? 
Becauſe, who would accuſe others, when he himſelf is proſecu- 
ted, if he were capable of making his own Defence? Conſider, 
if I were on my own Trial, Zſchines my Accuſer, and Philip 
my Judge; if I had it not in my Power to deny my being 
guilty, yet threw out Invectives, and endeavoured to calumni- 
ate my Accuſer, would not Philip generouſly reſent his Benefac- 
tor's being thus rudely treated in his Preſence? Be not you 
therefore leſs generous than Philip, but oblige Zſchines to make 


his defence, with regard to thoſe Points alone, of which he is 


In the Conſciouſneſs of my own Innocence, I thought myſelf 
obliged to give an Account of my Embaſſy, and to ſubmit to 
whatever the Laws commanded. Æſchines purſued a contrary 
Method. Whence is it poſſible therefore, that our Conduct 
could ever have been the ſame? Or whence does he now re- 
proach me with Crimes, of which he never accuſed me before? 
Certainly, never. He will however talk in this Manner, and, 
by the Gods, not without Reaſon; for you are perfectly ſenſible, 
that ſince Mankind came into the World, and Trials were firſt 
inſtituted, never were Criminals found, who confeſſed their 
Guilt. They behave themſelves impudently; they deny; they 

tell Lies, and invent Excuſes; they do every thing to eſcape the 

Vor. II. | O Puniſh- 
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Puniſhment they merit, It is your Duty to avoid being nnen 
ced this Day by ſuch Artifices. Pronou nce Sentence according 
to your own Knowledge, nor pay any Attention either to my 
Aſſertions, or thoſe of Æſchines, or to his Witneſſes, whom he 
hath always ready to give Evidence for him, and whom Philip 
maintains. You will obſerve how dextroufly they give their 
7 eſtimony in his Fayour. Neither ſhould you regard the 
_ Sweetneſs and Strength of his Voice, or the Weakneſs of mine. 
' Becauſe not upon Orators, if you be wile, nor their Orations, 
are you this Day to pronounce Sentence, but to retort the Infamy 
of your Affairs, thus ignominiouſſy and. iniquitouſly ruined, 
upon the Authors, after having examined the Facts, of which | 
you are perfectly well aſſured. What Facts? Thoſe of which 
you yourſelves conſcious, and have not any Occaſion of hearing 
from us. For, if all thoſe Advantages, which Eſchines promĩ- 


ſed, have indeed riſen from this Peace; if you can acknowledge 


yourſelves to have been ſo miſerably ſunk in Indolence and 
Cowardice, that although your Dominions were neither invaded. 
by Land, or Sea, nor the Republic i in any other Danger; al- 
thou gh Provifio ions bore a reaſonable Price, and our Situation 
was in general what it is at preſent; although you. foreſaw, and 
were informed by your Ambaſſadors, that your Confederates 
would be ruined; and' the Thebans grow powerful; ; that Philip, 
would make himſelf Maſter- of Thrace, and raiſe Fortreſſes 


- againſt you in Eubæa, with a — that every rg, which. 
hath: 
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| hath ſince happened, was really to happen, yet you could have 
been well contented to conclude this Peace, then let Eſchines 
be acquitted, and do not add Perjury to ſuch Inſtances of 
Baſeneſs. He hath committed no Injury againſt you, but 1 
was tranſported by Madneſs and Extravagance, when I accuſed 
him. But if on the contrary, your Ambaſſadors aſſured you, 


with many and the moſt ſoothing Expreſſions, © that Philip 
„ had an Affection for the Republic; would preſerve the 


« Phoczans; S. repreſs the Infolence of the Thebans; ; confer 
Benefits upon you far greater than any, that regarded Am- 
« phipolis, and if you e him a Peace, would reſtore 


* 


Eubæa and Oropus to you; if by making theſe Declarations 


and Promiſes they have deceived and impoſed upon you in every 
_ Inſtance, and only not delivered up Attica to the Enemy, let 
them be condemned ; nor in Addition to the ignominious Inju- 
ries {I know not any other Expreſſion for them) you have already 
ſuffered by their being . corrupted, carry home with you the 
Horrors of Execration and Perjury. 


8 beſides, O Mal W from what Motive, if 
they indeed are innocent, I have undertaken to accuſe them. 
| You ſhall find no ſuch Motive. Is it pleaſing to have 
many Enemies? It is not even without Danger. But! had 


« ſome perſonal Quarrel, with Zſchines.” None. Did you 
then tremble for yourſelf, Demoſthenes, and in your Fearful- 
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« neſs, imagine this Proſecution your only Security,” I have 
heard, he ventures even this Extravagance. But in Truth, 


Zſchines, there was nothing terrible; there was no Guilt, as 
you aſſert. If ever he ſays this again, conſider, you who are our 


Judges, if I, who am totally innocent, was alarmed with 
Terrors of being deſtroyed by theſe Traitors, what Puniſhment 
ought they to ſuffer, who are totally guilty? Since not for 
thele Reaſons, yet for what other do I accuſe you? © Icahum- 
« niate, in the Name of Jupiter! that I may extort Money from 

&« you.” Yet were it not more elegible to have taken it from 


Philip (who gave it in Abundance) and not in leſs Sums, than 
any of them received, eſpecially when I might thus preſerve his 
Friendſhip and theirs? Undoubtedly, moſt undoubtedly, I 
ſhould have preſerved their Feiendſhip, if I had entered into 
their Schemes, for they had no paternal, ancient Quarrel to- me,, 
and only reſented my not engaging in their Projects. Were 
not this more eligible, than to demand a ſordid Pittance of the 
Bribes they had received, and thus make both Philip and them 


my Enemies? Did I then, at ſuch Expence, out of my own 
private Fortune, ranſom our Fellow-Citizens, and could 1 
meanly condeſcend to take this wretched Pittance from them, 


and attended with their Hatred too? Impoflible. But all the 
Reports I made to you were true; I reſtrained myſelf from taking 


Preſents, in a Senſe of Juſtice, and of Truth, and a regard to 


wy future Life; imagining, that I, like ſome other of your 
Citizens, 


3 33 
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Citizens, if I maintained my Integrity, might be honoured by 
you, and diſtinguiſhed above the Vulgar, and that I never ſhould 
exchange my Zeal for your Service for any poſſible Advantage. 


But I hated theſe Ambaſſadors, becauſe I ſaw them acting ini- 


quitouſly towards you, and impiouſly to the Gods in their 
Embaſſy; becauſe I was deprived, by their rapacious Corruption, 


of the Honours I perſonally merited, while you treated the whole 


Embaſſy with equal Indignation. But looking forward to Futu- 


rity, and willing that you ſhould determine in this Trial, and 


at this Tribunal, that our Actions were totally different, I now 
accuſe, and ſummon them to render the uſual Account of their 


Conduct. I am, however, apprehenſive, greatly apprehenſive, 


(for all my Thoughts fhall be laid before you) that you then 
included me, though perfectly guiltleſs, in the Suſpicion af 


their Crimes, and are now extremely inattentive to my Inno- 


cence. For to me you appear, O Men of Athens, abſolutely 
diffolved in Indolence and expecting your Misfortunes with 
Indifference. When you behold others labouring in Diſtreſs, 


you are neither concerned for their Safety, nor anxious for the 


Republic, that hath been long injured in ſo various and outra- 


gious a Manner. Do you not think it terrible and monſtrous 
what J am going to relate? for although I had determined to 
be ſilent, yet I am forced to ſpeak. You all know Pythocles. 
I had long lived with him in every Kind of Intimacy, nor did. 
any thing unfriendly ever happen between us even to this Day. 

1 RR 
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But fince he returned from this Embaſly to Philip, he avoids me 
upon all Occaſions; or if he be compelled accidentally to meet 


me, he ſtarts away, leſt any one ſhould ſee him ſpeaking to me. 

Vet he walks round the Forum with Æſchines, conſults with 

him, and enters into his Schemes. Is it not then provoking, 

O Men of Athens; is it not a miſerable Reflexion that Philip 

ſhould be fo attentive both to the Friendſhip and Enmity of 

thoſe, who engage in his Service, as that each of them believes 

Lo he perfectly knows all their Actions here, as if he were perſonally 
preſent; that they eſteem thoſe Perſons their Friends or Enemies, 

whom he regards with Friendſhip or Enmity, yet, on the con- 

trary, that they, who live only for your Welfare; who are 


ambitious only of thoſe Honours, which you can beſtow, and 
of which they never deſerted the Purſuit, ſhould meet among 
you with ſuch obſtinate Deafneſs in hearing, and ſuch Blindneſs 
in ſeeing, as that I ſhould be compelled at this Moment to 
hold a conteſt with theſe execrable Villains upon equal Terms, 


r Ee er ee —— —᷑ ES — 1 
* 


and before an Audience, raban conſcious of their Crimes? 


13 you ag to hear and be convinced, 8 what Cauſe 


theſe Diſorders ariſe? I will inform you. But be not angry 
with me, I beſeech you, for declaring the Truth, As Philip 
hath one Body, fo I really think he hath only one Soul. With 
all his Heart he loves whoever obliges him; with all his Heart 
he deteſts whoever oppoſes him. But a Citizen of Athens never 


1 


eſtcems 
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eſteems the Man, who is ſerviceable to the Republic, as 


him any perſonal Obligation, or thinks himſelf injured by cthole, 
who injure the Commonwealth. Every Man hath ſome parti- 


cular Paſſion, Pity, Envy, Reſentment, a Defire of obliging 


whoever aſks a Favour, and a thouſand others, by which you are 


frequently miſled. (38) Yet theſe particular, - and ſeparate 


Errours, advancing by Degrees, fall at laſt in one collected 
Ruin on the Republic. Do not therefore, O Men of Athens, 


again commit ſuch Errors, nor acquit the Man, by whom * 


have been thus cgregiouſly ured. 


ver what wil be dee Egwagy of Minkind; if you: 
acquit him? * Philocrates, Eſchines, Phrynon, Demoſthenes, 
went from Athens, as Ambaſſadors to Philip.” What then ? 


« the laſt, beſides not receiving any Emolument from his Em- 


« bafly, out of his own Fortune redeemed his Fellow-Citizens,. 
while Æſchines wandered through Greece, purchaſing 
i Harlots and Fiſh, with that very Money, for which he ſold 
be the Intereſts of the . ;, and the polluted Phrynon ſent 
« his 


( 38) A Sentence, that appears in all tisfaction, he may form his own Judge- 


our Editions, is here left out of the ment of the Meaning of the. Paſſage by 
"Tranſlation, It is not only unintelli- tlie following Tranſlations. E / un 


gible, but unprofitably breaks.the Senſe fugge,. tutti gli altri finiſtri, almeno non 


and Connexion of the whole Period. uo egli fuggir coloro, i quali non vogli— 


Where Doctor Taylor acknowledges his ono, cbe niun fia.tale. Quod ſi quis ca- 
Doubts, the Tranſlator may without tera quæque effugiat, eos, qui neminem 
Shame acknowledge his Ignorance. How- vellent ejuſmodi eſſe, certè non effugiet. 
1 to give the Reader all poſſible Sa- 
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« his Son, not yet arrived at Manhood, to Philip. But De- 
« moſthenes acted not in any thing unworthy of the Republic, 
« or of himſelf. For, as when he was Zdile, and appointed a 
« Trierarch for Equipment of the Fleet, he generouſly ſupport- 
ce ed the Expence of thoſe Employments, fo in this Inſtance 
<« he thought it his Duty voluntarily to expend his Fortune in 
« ranſoming Priſoners, and not to ſuffer his Fellow-Citizens 
cc through Indigence to | continue in Miſery. But Eſchines, 
<« ſo far from purchaſing at his own Expence a ſingle Perſon's 
= Freedom, aſſiſted Philip in reducing a whole Province, and 


2 


« making the Troops of our Confederates, more than ten 
ce thouſand Foot with almoſt a thouſand Horſe, Priſoners of 
cc War.” What was the Conſequence ? c The Athenian 
e People (who were perfectly convinced of their Guilt) having 
ce brought them to their Trial”----What then? © They ac- 
ce quitted the Traitors, who had received Bribes and Preſents; 
„ who had diſhonoured themſelves, the Republic, and their 
8 Poſterity. f They adjudged, that they had acted with Wiſdom, 
and that the Common-wealth was proſperouſſy conducted 
« under their Adminiſtration.” But their Accuſer? „ Was 
ce an extravagant Viſionary; . knew not the Temper of his Fel- 


*© low-Citizens; had no other Manger of laviſhing away his 
« Fortune.“ 


Wro then, O Men of Athens, when he beholds this Ex- 
ample, will ever be anxious to preſerve his Integrity? Who 
3 will 
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will be an Ambaſſador for nothing, if he, who preſerves him- 
ſelf uncorrupted, hath no more Confidence with you, than 
theſe Receivers of Bribes? Thus, you do not only, this Day, 
pronounce Sentence upon theſe Traitors ; but you eſtabliſh a 
Law for all ſucceeding Time, to determine, whether your 
future Ambaſſadors ſhall infamouſly ſupport the Intereſts of 
your Enemies for a Penſion, or for nothing and unpenſioned 
- conſule the Utility of the Republic. With regard to all otlier 
Particulars, you can have no Occaſion for Evidence, but to 


prove, that Phrynon fent his Son to Philip, * me the Wit- 
neſſes of that . 


: The WiIrNESSES. 


Aschixzs, therefore, hath not accuſed Phrynon of having 
ſent his Son to Philip for the infamous Purpoſes of Proſtitution ; 
but if another, in his Youth excelling in the Beauty of his 
Perſon, and not foreſeeing the Suſpicions, that naturally attend 


on Beauty, hath perhaps lived a little too enen this Man 
Aſchines indicted for Impurity of Manners. 


I SHALL now ſpeak to the Invitation I made our Amber 
to a Banquet in the Prytanzum, and to the Decree I propoſed 
on that Occaſion; for this Affair, which 1 ought particularly to 
have mentioned, had very nearly eſcaped my Memory. With 


regard to the firſt Embaſſy, when J had written the Decree of 
—_— P 1 ae 
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the Senate, and afterwards that of the People (while in thoſe 
Aſſemblies, in which you were to deliberate-upon the Peace, 
there were yet no Suſpicions of their Conduct rumoured abroad, 
nor any apparent Injury committed by them) according to the 
Uſages eſtabliſhed by Law, I pronounced their Panegyric, and 
invited them to the Prytanzum. Beſides, I confeſs I entertained _ 
Philip's Ambaſſadors moſt hoſpitably ; indeed, O Men of 
Athens, moſt ſplendidly. For having obſerved in Macedonia, 
that they gloried in the Luxury of ſuch Entertainments, as 
Objects of Happineſs and Splendor, I inſtantly thought myſelf 
obliged to aſſume a Superiority over them, and to diſplay a 
greater Spirit of Magnificence. But Æſchines will urge it as an 
Objection, and exclaim, . Demoſthenes himſelf pronounced 
« our Panegyric; Demoſthenes entertained Philip's Ambaſſa- 
dors, but without diſtinguiſhing the Date of theſe Facts. 
'They happened, however, before the Republic was injured; 
before theſe Traitors had apparently fold themſelves; when 
Philip's Ambaſſadors were but juſt arrived, and the People were 
yet to hear their Propoſals; when Zſchines had not openly 
pleaded the Cauſe of Philocrates, and when he himſelf had not 
propoſed his Decree. I he urges theſe Objections, do you 
remember the Date of theſe Tranſactions; that they preceded 
their Crimes, and that afterwards I never had any Society with 
them, any Communication. Read the Evidence. 


The EVIDEN R. 
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Bor perhaps his Brothers, Philocrates, and Aphobetus will 


undertake his Defence; to both of whom you may return a 


very full and reaſonable Reply; but it is neceſſary to ſpeak with 
Freedom, and without reſerve. We are not ignorant that. you, 


cc Philocrates, are a Painter of earthen Vaſes for Perfu mers, and 
of Bacchanalian Cymbals; that your Brothers A phobetus, 


cc and Æſchines, are public-Notaries by Profeſſion, and by 


La, 


0 


c 


* 


Birth of the common People (Circumſtances indeed removed. 


Lu) 


* 
PAY 


the Republic. Suppoſe then you never have committed a 


« Crime, we do not therefore owe you any Obligation, but 


« you are in Gratitude indebted to us for the Employments you 
hold, becauſe we paſſed by many others more deſerving, 


te and adorned you with theſe Honours. If either of you hath. 


4 been faulty in theſe Employments, with which you were thus 
. diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially as they were of ſuch Importance, 


« how much rather ſhould you be dcteſted, than ni a 


5 In * Opinion, much rather. 


Bur they will * grow violent, and being, as they ar are, 
clamorous, and impudent, they will affert, that defending a 


Brother is always pardonable. Do not give way to this Aﬀer- 
tion, but be convinced, that as it is their Duty to be anxious 


y 


„„ UV 
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from Infamy, but certainly not meriting any military Com- 
mand) yet we have eſteemed you worthy of Embaſlies, 
“ Commiſſions in our Armies, and all the higheſt Dignities of 


1 
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for the Safety of their Brother, ſois it yours to defend the #0 
the whole Republic, and eſpecially to preſerve the Oaths invio- 
lable, which you took before you fat upon this Tribunal. But 
if they ſolicit you to acquit this Man, conſider whether they 
make the Requeſt upon a Preſumption of his appearing innocent 
or guilty? If innocent, I myſelf declare for his acquittal; = 2 
they deſire it upon any other Terms, they deſire you to perjure 
yourſelves. Becauſe, although the Suffrage be given in ſecret, 
it does not therefore eſcape the Knowledge of the Gods. For 
the Legiſlator, in this, and all other Inſtances, moſt excellent, 
hath pronounced; «© the ſuffrages ſhall be given in ſecret.” 
Wherefore? That the Criminal may never know the Man, 
to whom he is obliged. But, the Gods, and the ſupreme Divi- 
nity will know the Man, who hath: not pronounced an upright | 
_ Sentence; and it is infinitely more eligible to expect from them 
our own Happineſs, and that of our Poſterity, for giving 
Judgement with Juſtice and. Equity, than to fix a ſecret and 
uncertain Obligation upon the Criminal, or to acquit this Man, 
who hath himſelf given Evidence againſt himſelf. For what 
more unexceptionable Witneſs, Aichines, that you have com- 
mitted many Hagrant Villainies in your Embaſly, can I poſſibly 
produce, than you againſt yourſelf? Even that ſevere and ex- 
traordinary Puniſhment, which you thought proper to inflict 
upon him, who propoſed to detect your Crimes, openly declares 


what Vengeance you yourſelf expect, if your Judges are informed 
of Eur. Condudt. 


His 


r 


Force of Arguments, he ſeduced the Judges from the Quei- 
tion, and took from them the very Cognizance of the Fact. 
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His own Practices, therefore, if you be wife, ſhall be turned 
againſt him, not only becauſe they are powerful Proofs of the 
Manner, in which he hath executed his Embaſſy, but becauſe 
when he was himſelf an Accuſer, he made uſe of thoſe very 
Expreflions, which may now be retorted upon his own Head. 
For that Juſtice, which you pronounced, when you proſecuted 
Timarchus, that very Juſtice ought to be enforced againſt you 


by others. He then declared to the Judges, ** Demoſthenes. 
« will undertake his Defence, and accuſe me of Miſconduct 


te in my Embaſſy, and if he can ſeduce you by the Power of 
N Words, he will grow petulant, and wander about vaunting 
« him of the Circumſtances, in what Manner, by what 


« But do not adt thus, Demoſthenes. The Subject of Diſpute, 
« make that the Subject of your Defence,” But, Æſchines, 
when you proſecuted Timarchus, you had it in your Power to 
urge what Accuſations, and. make uſe of what Arguments you 


| pleaſed, Vet unable to produce any Evidence of the Crimes, 
of which you accuſed him, you aſſured the udges, 


What all report can never be a Lie, 
And born a Goddeſs, Fame can never die. 


But, AÆſchines, this whole Aſſembly declares, that you 1 | 


taken Bribes from Philip, and the Remark N therefore be 


retorted againſt you, 


What all report can never be a Lie. 3 
1 N 8 
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Vet conſider the Reaſon, why more People accuſe you, than 
Timarchus. Him, his Neighbours hardly knew. But there is 
neither Greek, nor Barbarian, who does not declare, that you 


and your - Colleagues have taken Bribes in your Embaſſy, If 
Fame therefore may be relied upon, it will appear againſt you 
in the Opinion of thouſands. That we ought to rely upon her, 


becauſe ſhe is a Goddeſs, and becauſe the Poet was wiſe, who 
y made theſe Verſes, you yourſelf have determined. 


* 
» 


| Having then collected ſome lambics out of Sophocles he 
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concluded, 


Who holds lations Converſe with the wicked, 
I aſk not of his Morals, well convinc'd, 
He differs not from thoſe, he loves, and lives wich. 


« Are you then ignorant,” ſays he, among other Expreſſions of 
the ſame Kind, what Opinion. you ought to conceive of the 
Man, who goes into Aviaries, and walks with Pittalacus?” (39): 
Now, Aſchines, I can with exceeding Aptneſs make uſe of. 
theſe Tambics againſt you, and if. I repeat them to your Judges, | 
I ſhall repeat them with Juſtice: and. Propriety. Whoever is, 
delighted with the Converſation of: Philocrates, and enters into 


his Schemes of Imbaſſy, I never aſked, being perfectly convin- 
ced, whether he had taken Preſents like Miſſoantes, who confeſſes. 


3 


(39) Pitfaticus was « probably a Citizen among their Amuſernents to go into 
of diſſolute, effeminate Manners, with Ayiaries, but, very poſſibly, not to ſe 
whom Timarchus was intimate. It was the Birds fight. 
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it. But when he calls others Tranſcribers of common: place 


Sentences and Plagiaries of Verſes; when he endeavours to treat 


them with Contempt, he may be very clearly convicted of being 
himſelf obnoxious to theſe Titles; (40) becauſe theſe Verſes are 
taken out of Phænice, a Tragedy of Euripides, which neither 
Theodorus, nor Ariſtodemus (to whom Z#ſchines acted his third- 


rate Characters) ever performed; 


but Molon, only, and ſome of 
our ancient Tragedians. (41) Yet Theodorus and Ariſtodemus 


often repreſented the Antigone of Sophocles, in which are many 


beautiful Verſes, and to you of great Importance, which fu 


chines had frequently repeated on the Stage, and perfectly well 


remembers, but which he has now paſſed over in Silence. Vou 
| RN a IS OW '4 0 5 . | 
know, it is an Honour peculiar to the third-Rate Actors in our 


Tragedies to make their Entrance in the Characters of Tyrants, 


and pompouſly holding their Scepters in their Hands. Recol- 


lect therefore in this Tragedy the Lines, which Sophocles made 


for Creon-Zſchines, but which he never repeated, either in 
his Embaſſy, or to the Judges in the Trial of Timarchus. 


Read. 


(40) The Word in the Original, which 


is here tranſlated Plagiary, ſignifies in 
general a Deceiver, an Impoſtor ; neither 
of which will explain the Senſe of the 
Context, or account for the Contempt, 
with which they are uſed. MXſchines 
had probably repeated theſe Verſes as his 
own, for otherwiſe it were impertinent to 


tell the People they were written by Eu- 
ripides. 


* 


Pro- | 


(41) Demoſthenes ſeems to wonder 
where Eſchines got theſe Verſes, as if 
his Reading extended no farther than the 
Plays, in which he himſelf had acted. 
Molon was an ancient Actor, whom Eſ— 
chines had never ſeen. Theodorus and 
Ariſtodemus had never performed the 
Antigone of Euripides. 
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Pronounce on no Man's Genius, Wiſdom, Senſe, 
Till Power, and public Buſineſs aſcertain 
His doubtful Character. As for myſelf, 
Who takes the ſole Direction of the State, 
Nor yields him to the Counſels of the wiſe, 
Nor ſpeaks, through Fear, the Dictates of his Heart, 
1 hold him worthleſs, and ſhall ever hold him. 
He too is vile, who to his Country's Good, 
Prefers his Friend; Witneſs all-ſeeing Jove 
I never will be ſilent, when I ſee 
Deſtruction ſtalking o'er my native Land, 
Nor to my boſom'd Confidence receive 
My Country's Foe; convinc'd that in her Welfare 
We fail in Safety down the Tide of Life, == 
And form our happieſt Friendſhips for the Voyage. 


Nor one of theſe Verſes did ever Æſchines repeat to himſelf 
during his Embaſly; but having preferred the Hoſpitality and 
Friendſhip of Philip to the Intereſts of the Commonwealth, as 
of greater Importance to him and more profitable, he heartily 
bad Farewel to the Wiſdom of Sophocles. He neither declared, 
nor gave you Notice of Philip's Expedition againſt the Phoczans, 
although he ſaw Deſtruction advancing along with it. On the 
contrary, he concealed, he aſſiſted it, he oppoled whoever 
would have given their Sentiments upon it, not remembrin g 
that i in our Country. alone we fail in Safety down the Tide 

« of 
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« of Life; and that his Mother performed in it her holy Myſte- 


ries and Luſtrations; that ſhe picked up a Livelihood by 


plundering the Houſes of thoſe, who made uſe of her Incanta- 


tions, and thus educated theſe her illuſtrious Sons; while their 


Father, as I have heard ſome old People relate, taught Children 


their Alphabet, according to the beſt of his Abilities, near the 


Temple of the Gods of Phyſic. In this City however he 


lived, where AÆſchines and his Brothers, by being under- 


Clerks, and writing in all our public Offices, got a little Money; 
and at length, being appointed Notaries by you, they were 


maintained two Years in the vaulted Cells adjoining our 
Temples, from whence Æſchines was ſent an Ambaſſador to. 


Philip. None of theſe Circumſtances did he regard, nor was 
anxious, that the Republic might fail in Safety, but overſet, 
and ſunk, and to the utmoſt of his Power betrayed her to her 


Enemies. Art thou not then a Plagiary? Yes; and impious. 


Art thou not a Tranſcriber of Sentences? Yes; and an Enemy 


to the Gods, The Verſes you had often repeated upon the 


Stage, and which you faithfully remembered, thoſe you paſſed 


over in Silence, but what you never acted in your Life, you 
very curiouſly ſought for, and * in public to ruin your 


F ellen Citizens. 


Now conſider the Remarks he made with regard to Solon. 
He faid the Statue of Solon, clothed in his Tunic, and holding 
his Hands within the Folds of his Robe, was erected as an 


r | Q Example 
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Example of the Modeſty of the Orators in his Time. Thus 
did he malignantly aim at Timarchus, and reproach him with 
the Vivacity of his Action. But the People of Salamis aſſure 
us, that Statue has not been fiſty years erected, yet from Solon 
to the preſent Time we reckon full two hundred and fifty. 
The Statuary therefore, who gave him his Attitude was not 
himſelf, nor was even his Grand-father, alive at that Time. Such 
were the Remarks he made to the Judges, and imitated Solon's 
Attitude. But far more important to the Republic, to have 


entered into the Spirit and Senſe of Solon, which he never 
imitated, but in every poſſible Inſtance contradicted. For 
when Salamis revolted from the Athenians, and they had de- 


creed, it ſhould be puniſhable with Death, even to mention 


the recovering it, Solon undertook the Danger, and ſung ſome 
 elegiac Verſes he made upon the Occaſion, recovered the Iſland 


to the Republic, and removed the Ignominy ſhe had ſuffered. 
But Æſchines betrayed and delivered into the Hands of Philip 


the City of Amphipolis, which the Perfian Monarch, and every 


State of Greece acknowledged to be yours, and afterwards ſup- 


ported Philocrates, who confirmed the Treachery by Decree. 


An honourable Inſtance (was it not?) of his remembering Solon. 


But he not only acted in this Manner here in Athens, for when 
he arrived at Macedonia, he never once pronounced the Name 
of thoſe Territories, for the Recovery of which he was appointed 


an Ambaſſador. This he himſelf declared; for you muſt re- 


member his ſaying, © 1 could indeed ſay ſomething concerning 
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Amphipolis, but have left it for Demoſthenes to ſpeak upon 
that Subject. I advanced upon the Tribunal and declared, 
he had left me nothing to ſay of his Conferences with Philip, 
for he would rather give away Part of his Blood, than of 
thoſe Conferences. But, I preſume, he thought it indecent, 
after having received Philip's Money, to oppoſe him in that 
very Purpoſe for which he gave his Money, for he certainly : 
gave it, that he might not be obliged to reſtore Am \mphipolis. 
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Now take and read me theſe elegiac Verſes of Solon, by 
which you will be convinced, that Solon deteſted Men like 
Eſchines. But indeed, Eſchines, it is by no means neceſſary, 
that an Orator ſhould ſpeak with his Hand under his Robe. 
No; but an Ambaſſador ſhould perform his Embaſſy with his 


Hand under his Robe. Yet when you ſtretched forth yours in 


Macedonia, and held it open, and brought Shame upon this Peo- 


ple, were you then a magnificent Orator? Or when you curiouſly 


collected thoſe miſerable Conceits, and exerciſed the Sweetneſs 


of your Voice in repeating them, did you not imagine you 
ſhould ſuffer the Vengeance due to ſuch and ſo many Villainies, 


although you wandered round the City with that extraordinary 


Bonnet upon your Head, and uttered your Invectives againſt 


me? (42) Read. 
Sorox's 


(42) "IA to _y the Puniſhment having ak ſome Verſes proper 2 the 
denounced againſt whoever ſhould pro- Occaſion, he got them by Heart, chaunt- 
poſe to renew the War for the Recovery ed them, ſays Plutarch, as if under # x 
of Salamis, counterfeited Madneſs, and immediate Inſpiration, and appearet/in 


1 | public 
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SoLon's ELEO TAC VERSES. 


Nor Jove ſupreme, whoſe ſecret Will is Fate, 
Nor the bleſt Gods have doom'd th' Athenian State; 
For Pallas, with her Father's Glories crown 'd, 


Spreads the Protection of her Egis round. 


But dire Corruption wide extends its Sway; 
_ Athenians hear its Dictates, and obey. 
Oppreſſive Demagogues our Counſels guide, 


Though various Miſchiefs wait to quell their Pride. 
Untaught with chearful Appetite to taſte 

The calm Delights, that crown the temperate Feaſt, 
A Luſt of Gold their reſtleſs Boſoms fires, 

A Luſt of Gold their guilty Schemes inſpires. 

Vain are all Laws, or human or divine, 
To guard the public Wealth, or ſacred Shrine, 
While private Life is fill'd with mutual Fraud, 

By Juſtice and her ſacred Laws unaw d. 

Silent She fits, the paſt, the preſent views, 

And in herown good Time the guilty Scene purſues. 


Thus other States their mortal Wound. receive, 


And ſervile Chains their freeborn Sons enſlave ; 


public with a Bonnet on his Head. In 
this laſt Circumſtance Æſchines ſeems to 
have been ridiculouſly careful to imitate 


the Spirit of Solon. 


* Theſe Verſes have all the Simplicity 
of the Age, in which they were written, 


but very little poetical Elegance and 


Diſſolution of every State wherein they 


appear. Let this Reflexion, by which 


they may be happily applied to our pre- 
ſent Hiſtory, excuſe the Poetry, either 
in the Original, or the Tranſlation. 


Sedition 


Spirit, They are a Collection of poli- 
tical Maxims, that ſeem to preſage the 


SO © 
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Sedition rages; Wars, long- ſlumbering, riſe, 


And the lov'd Youth in Prime of Beauty dies; 


For ſoon the Foe lays waſte that hapleſs State, 


Where joyleſs Diſcord dwells, and foul Debate. 


For the poor Wretch an harder Lot remains, 


Sold like a Slave to pine in foreign Chains. 


His proper Woes the Man of Wealth await, 
Bound o'er his Walls, and thunder at his Gate; 
Cloſe on th' unhappy F ugitive they preſs, | 


And find him in his Chamber's dark receſs. | 


Thus my good Genius ſpeaks, and bids adviſe 


The Sons of Athens to be juſt and wiſe; 
To mark attentive what a Stream of Woes 


From civil Diſcord, and Contention flows; 
What beauteous Order ſhines, where Juſtice reigns, 
And binds the Sons of Violence in Chains, 


Folly, of thouſand Forms, before her flies, 
And in the Bud the flowering Miſchief dies, 
She guides the Judge's Sentence, quells the proud, 


And midft Sedition's Rage appalls the Croud;, 


While clamorous Faction, and Contention ceaſe, 


And Man is bleſt with Happpineſs and Peace. 


Do you not hear, O Men of Athens, what Solon declares 
of ſuch Men, and his Opinion of the Gods, whom he calls the 


Guardians. 
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Guardians of Athens? For myſelf, I chearfully aſſent to the 
Truth of this Opinion, that the Gods are Guardians of this | 
Republic, and in ſome Meaſure am convinced, that all the 
Circumſtances, which have appeared during this Trial, are 
ſignal Proofs of the divine Favour. For only reflect, that the 
Man, who hath committed ſo many enormous Crimes in his 
Embaſſy, and traiterouſſy given away whole Provinces, in 
which the Gods ought to be worſhiped by you, and your 
Confederates; this Man hath accuſed, and rendered incapable 
of giving Evidence againſt him, a Citizen, who was determi- 
ned to proſecute him. What Proofs of the divine Favour 
in this Inſtance? That he himſelf may find neither Compaſſion, 
nor Pardon for his own Guilt, Then in his Accuſation of 
Timarchus he choſe to mention me with much Malignity, and 
afterwards in an Aſſembly of the People, among other Me- 
naces threatned me with a Proſecution. To what good Purpoſe 
can this anſwer? That I, who am clearly informed, and have 
punctually followed him through all his Villainies, may with 
greater Indulgence ſtand forth bs Accuſer. Beſides, having 
eluded to this Moment every Attempt to bring him to Juſtice, | 
he hath now reduced himſelf to ſuch Circumſtances, that even 
upon Account of thoſe imminent Dangers, which threaten us, 
if for no other Reaſon, it is neither poſlible, nor ſafe to ſuffer 
him to eſcape unpuniſhed. You ought indeed, O Men of 
Athens, eternally to deteſt and puniſh theſe Betrayers, theſe 
Receivers of Bribes, but more eſpecially at this Time, and for 


the 
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he general Preſervation of the Grecian States. For a Diſtem- 


per, O Men of Athens, terrible, and pernicious, hath aſſaulted 
Greece; a Diſtemper, that demands much Favour from the 
Gods, and from you the ſtricteſt Attention, to prevent its In- 
fection. They, who are moſt diſtinguiſhed in Oligarchies, and 
thought worthy of preſiding over the Adminiſtration of their ſeve- 
ral Cities, are become the Betrayers of Liberty, and, unhappy . 
Men! bring upon themſelves a voluntary Slavery, which, among 
many other ſuch Titles, they ſpeciouſly call the Hoſpitality, 
and Familiarity, and Friendſhip of Philip. Vet even in de- 
mocratical States, like this of Athens, and the Forms of Govern- 
ment, that prevail in every other City, the Citizens, whoſe 
Vengeance ought to fall upon theſe Traitors, and puniſh them 
with inſtant Death, are fo far from acting in this Manner, that 
they admire, and emulate them, and every one wiſhes gladly, 
that he himſelf were ſuch a Man. 


— this Diſtemper, attended with ſuch Emulation, O 

Men of Athens, very lately ruined the Sovereignty and general 
Dignity of the Theſſalians, and now abſolutely deprives them 
even of their Liberty; for the Macedonians have Garriſons in 
ſome of their Citadels. It then entered into Peloponnefus; 
wrought ſuch Deſtruction in Elis; filled the miſerable People 
with ſuch a Spirit of violating the Laws, with ſuch Exceſs of 
| Madneſs, that in Hopes of exerting an Authority over each 

other, and of obliging Philip, they polluted themſelves with 
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the Blood of their Relations, and Fellow-Citizens. Nei ther | 


did it ſtop there, but advancing into Arcadia, threw every thing 
into Confuſion ; and now the Arcadian Democracies, which 


ought, like yours, to be greatly anxious in the Cauſe of Liberty 


{for of all the Grecians, you and the Arcadians are the 4 


original Natives of your Countries) admire Philip, erect Statues 


of Braſs to him, preſent him with Crowns, and if ever he ſhould 


go into Peloponneſus, they have decreed to receive him in their 
Cities. In the very ſame Manner the Argives. Theſe Cir- 


cumſtances, by the Deity of Ceres, if we purpoſe to be ſerious, 


demand no little Prudence; eſpecially, ſince after having taken 


its Progreſs round us, this Diſtemper, O Men of Athens, hath 
made its way into this City. While you are therefore yet in N 
Safety, guard yourſelves againſt it, and ſtigmatize with Infamy 
the Traitors, who have introduced it amongſt us. Or otherwiſe, 
be cautious, leſt what I now ſay may not hereafter appear too 
un: juſtly ſpoken, when you ſhall no longer have it in 25 Power 


to act as * Situation ſhall demand, 


1 you not behald how conſpicuous, O Men of Athens, 
and evident an Example of this Truth are the unhappy Olynthi- 


ans? From no other Errour, than their having acted in this 


Manner, have they periſhed miſerably, as you may clearly be 


convinced by a Series of Events. When they could command 


only four hundred Horſe, and the whole Number of their Citi- 


Zens did not exceed five thouſand; when they were not yet 
; joined 
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joined by the Chalcideans, they were invaded by the Lacedz- 
monians with a very conſiderable Force both by Sea and Land; 
for you know the Lacedzmonians, at that Time, held the 
Sovereignty of Greece both by Land and Sea. However, al- 
though ſo formidable a Power invaded them, yet they never 
| loſt any one City or Fortreſs, but were victorious in ſeveral 
Engagements, killed three Commanders in Chief of the Enemy, 
and at length concluded the War upon their own Conditions. 
But when ſome of them began to receive Preſents, and the 
People, through. Weakneſs, or rather through Misfortune, 
imagined thele Traitors more faithful to them, than the Citizens, 
who with Integrity ſupported their Intereſts; when Laſthenes 
covered his Houſe with Macedonian Shingles, and Euthycrates 
fed his Herds of Oxen, for which he never paid in Macedonia; 
when one of their Magiſtrates brought Sheep from thence, and 
another Horſes, yet the People, againſt whom theſe Treaſons 
were committed, were not only not angry, nor puniſhed the 
Traitors, who committed them, but looked up to them with 
Admiration, envied, honoured, and eſteemed them, as Men 
of ſuperior Abilities While Affairs proceeded in this Manner, 
and Corruption grew powerful, although they now commanded 


a thouſand Horſe, and their Numbers amounted to more than 
ten thouſand; : although all their Neighbours were their Con- 


federates, and you ſent them Succours of ten thouſand Merce- 
naries arid fifty Gallies, with a Body of four thouſand Citizens, 


yet nothing was capable of preſerving them, but before one Year 
Vor. = R of 
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of War had expired, theſe Traitors had delivered up all the 
Cities in Chalcis, while Philip was unable to attend the Betray- 


ers, nor could determine where he ſhould firſt take Poſſeſſion. 


Yet what no other Mortal had ever done, he took five hundred 
Horſe, betrayed, with all their Arms, even by their own. 
Commanders. Nor did they, who perpetrated theſe Horrors, 
bluſh to behold the Sun, that Mother-Earth, upon which they 
ſtood, the Temples of the Gods, the Sepulchres of their Anceſ- 
tors, or the Infamy attending ſuch Crimes. 80 ſenſeleſs, C 
Men of Athens, ſo ſtupid does Corruption render Mankind. 
You therefore, in whom the Conſtitution is placed, ought to 


to be greatly wiſe, nor ſuffer ſuch Evils, but puniſh them 


with ſome diſtinguiſhed Vengeance. For it were exceedingly 


ſtrange, aſter having publiſhed ſo many ſevere Decrees againſt 


the Betrayers of Olynthus, if you ſhould a ppear careleſs of 


_ puniſhing your own. proper Traitors. Read the Decree upon 


the Mlynthians. 

The Drenkx. 
Thus did you appear both to Greeks and Barbarian s, to Rave 
righteouſſy and honourably decreed againſt theſe Traitor, and: 
Enemies of the Gods. 


| SINCE d ſuch ** are the conſtant Attendants of 
Corruption, and Mankind a& in this Manner by its Influence, 
whoſoever, O Men of Athens, you are conſcious receives Preſents, 


be ſure to conclude him a Traitor. But if one Man betrays 


every 
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every favourable Conjuncture; another the Buſineſs of the State; 


a third his Soldiers, and each of them deſtroys whatever he 
was appointed to preſerve, then ſhould all of them be equally 


deteſted. To you alone, of all Mankind, O Men of Athens, 


it is given to make uſe of your own hiſtorical Examples upon 
theſe Occaſions, and to imitate in your Actions thoſe Anceſ- 
tors you ſo juſtly applaud. But if at preſent, in Time of Peace, 
you cannot imitate the Battles, Expeditions, Dangers, in which 
they were ſplendidly glorious, yet imitate their Wiſdom, for 


which there is every where Occaſion, Neither is Wiſdom more 


difficult to acquire, or more troubleſome to preſerve, than 


Folly. Whoever, therefore, while you are fitting here, will 


take Cognizance of your Affairs, and form his Decrees upon 
them as he ought, will a& for the Advantage of the Republic, 


and behave himſelf not unworthy of his Anceſtors; otherwiſe 
he will ruin his Country, and be a Diſhonour to his Anceſ- 


tors. (4 3) But what Opinion did they entertain of ſuch Trai- 


tors? Here, Secretary, read this Inſcription ; ; for it is ne- 


ceſſary you ſhould be convinced, that the Crimes, which you 


treat with I ndifference, they puniſhed with Death. Read it. 
An InscrIPTION ox 4 COLUMN, 44) 
W „„ 


(43) The Paſſage is not without Ob- cording to the Integeſts of the Common- | 
{curity, Although we cannot imitate, wealth. 
in Time of Peace, the military Virtues (44) The Reader may find the Words 
of our Anceſtors, let us imitate their po- of this Decree in the firſt n Page 
litical Wiſdom, in attending the public 265. 
Councils. and giving our Suffrages ac- 


- 
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Yoy hear, O Men of Athens, that this Inſcription pro- 
nounces Arthmius an Enemy to the Athenian People, and their 
Confederates; him and all his Generation. Why? Becauſe he 
brou ght. Gold from the Barbarians into Greece. By this Inſtance 


you may perceive, that your Anceſtors were anxious to prevent 


even Foreigners from introducing the Miſchiefs of Gold into 
any Part of Greece, while you with Indifference behold your 
own Citizens importing it even into the Midſt of the Republic. 
But, in the Name of Jupiter! was this Column placed merely 
as Chance directed the Situation ? No; by the Gods. Although 
this whole Citadel be ſacred, and of a large Circumference, 
yet it was placed upon the right Hand of our great bronze 
Minerva, which the Republic conſecrated in Remembrance of 
the Victory gained over the Barbarians, and to the Expence of 
which all the States of Greece contributed. So much was Juſtice 
at that Time revered; and the Puniſhment of ſuch Offenders 
held in Honour, that the Statue of the Goddeſs, and the 
Column, upon which were inſcribed the Puniſhments of 
Traitors, were deemed worthy of the ſame Situation, But now, 
Laughter and Diſhonour will be the Conſequence of ſuch, 
Crimes, if you do not immediately: repreſs this Audaciouſneſs, 
this immoderate Licentiouſneſs. 


er blank imagine, O Men of Athens, you will act with 
Wiſdom, if you imitate your Anceſtors, not in this Inſtance 
alone, but in the whole Series of their Conduct aſterwards. 
When 
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When Callias, for Inſtance, was Ambaſſador to Perſia, as I 
am perſuaded you have heard, and had negotiated a Peace, 
which was applauded by all the States of Greece, and by which 
the Perſian Monarch could not deſcend with any Body of 
Forces nearer the Sea-Coaſts, than the Diſtance, that an Horſe 
could run in a Day; nor approach by Sea to the Chalydonian, 
or Cyanean Iſlands with any Veſſel beyond a certain Bulk, yet 
as he appeared to have accepted Preſents in his Embaſſy, our 
Anceſtors had very nearly ordered his Execution, and in paſſing 
his Accounts fined him fifty T alents; though certainly the Re- 
public never concluded, either before or afterwards, a Peace 
more honourable. But this Circumſtance they did not conſider, 
or they attributed it to their own Virtue, and the Authority 
of the Commonwealth; but whether their Ambaſſador was 
influenced by Money, they imputed to his own Manners, which 
they judged ſhould be honeſt and uncorrupted, when engaging. 
in the Adminiſtration of public Affairs. So much did they 
eſteem Corruption an Enemy and pernicious to the State, as 
not to ſuffer it in any Negotiation, however glorious, or in any 
Perſon, however eſtimable. But you, O Men of Athens, 
although you behold the very ſame Peace raſing to the Ground 
the Walls of your Confederates, and building the Houſes 
of your Ambaſſadors; taking away from the Republic her 
Poſſeſſions, and giving to them what they never hoped for, 
even in their Dreams, yet you do not order them to be put to 


Death, but want an Accuſer, and proſecu te with Words thoſe: 
_ Offences, 
8 
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Offences, which you have beheld in Deeds. Nor might ancient 
Examples only be cited to animate you to puniſh theſe Traitors, 


but even within your own Time many have ſuffered the 
Puniſhment they deſerved. Other Criminals I ſhall paſs over, 


and only mention one or two, who were capitally convicted 


for Miſconduct in their Embaſſies, though far leſs pernicious 


to the Republic, than this of Æſchines. Read me this Decree. 
The Decxres. 


AccosDING to this Decree, O Men of Athens, you capitally 
condemned theſe Ambaſſadors, one of whom, Epicrates, as I 
have been informed by our aged Citizens, was a valuable Man, 
greatly uſeful to the Commonwealth, and one of the Leaders, 
who brought home the People from the Pyrzum, and in other 
Inftances extremely popular. Yet none of theſc Virtues availed 


him; and with Reaſon. Becauſe, whoever undertakes to 
execute ſuch an Employment ſhould not be partially virtuous, 


nor abuſe the Credit he hath gained with you to the Commiſſion 
of greater Villainies, but in general ſhould never be guilty of 


any voluntary Offence. 


Ir Zſchines therefore and his Colleagues have not committed 
every Crime, for which theſe Men ſuffered Death, then let me 
be condemned. For conſider ; © Whereas they have acted in 
« their Embaſly (theſe are the Words of the Decree) contrary | 
to their Inſtructions, and our | Decrees;” * this was the firſt 

Offence, 
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Offence, with which they were charged. But have not theſe 
Ambaſſadors acted in contradiction to their Inſtructions? Does 
not your Decree expreſsly command, that the Peace ſhould 
extend to the Athenians, and the Confederates of the Athenians, 
and have they not openly excluded the Phoczans? Does it 
not order, that the Magiſtrates of the ſeveral Cities ſhould 
ct take the Oaths of Ratification, but have they ever tendered 
theſe Oaths to the Magiſtrates, who were ſent by Philip? Were 
not your Ambaſſadors. forbidden ever to be alone with Philip, 
and did they ever ceaſe to enter into private Conferences with 
him? „ Some of them were convicted before the Senate of 
d declaring Falſehoods; and are not your preſent Ambaſſadors 
| convicted. before the People? But by what Evidence convicted, 
for this is an illuſtrious Circumſtance? Buy the Facts themſelves, 
for every Event hath happened in direct Contradiction to their 
Declarations. Neither have they (ſo ſpeaks the Decree) 
« written Truth in their Dif] patches.” But did theſe Men write 
Truth? © They calumniated our Confederates and were cor- 
« rupted.” Inſtead of calumniating, they utterly deſtroyed ja 
Crime, far more atrocious than Calumny. But with. regard to. 
their having been corrupted, if they denied, it would only re- 
main to convict them; ; but fince they, themſelves confels, let 
them be carried away. to E: xecution. 


8 


Wear then, O Men of Athens ! ? when. Affairs are in ſuch a 


nen, ſhall you, the Deſcendants of ſuch. Anceſtors, and. 
ſome. 
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ſome of you alive, when theſe Tranſactions happened; ſhall 
you endure that Epicrates, the Benefactor of the Athenians, 
and one of the Leaders, who brought home the People from 
the Pyrzum, ſhould be deprived of his Rank as a Citizen, and 
delivercd over to Puniſhment; again, that, ſome Time before, 
Thraſybulus, the Son of Thraſybulus, that Favourite of the 
People, whom he brought home from their Exile in Phyle, 
ſhould be fined ten Talents; that a Deſcendant of Harmodius 
and Ariſtogiton, who had wrought the moſt important Services 
for the Republic, and whom, in Remembrance of thoſe Ser- 
vices, you invited by a Law to partake of your Libations, and. 
the ſacred Cups, in all your Temples and Sacrifices; whom 
you have ever celebrated and honoured equally with our Heroes 
and Gods; that all theſe Perſons ſhould ſuffer the Puniſhment. 
appointed by our Laws; that neither Pardon, nor Compaſſion, nor 
the weeping Children, who bore the Names of your Benefactors, 
nor any other Influence could ſupport them, and will you ac- 
quit the Son of that Pedagogue Atrometus, and that Sorcereſs 
Glaucothoe, who uſed to dance before her Chorus of Bacchanali- 
ans, and for whoſe Myſteries another Prieſteſs was put to Death; 
will you acquit the Deſcendant from ſuch Anceſtors, who never 
were uſeful in any one Inſtance to the Republic, neither himſelf, 
his Father, or any of his Relations? For what Horſe, what 
Galley, what Expedition, what Expence in Shows, what 
- muſical Entertainment, what public Office, what Contribution, 
what Benevolence, what Danger, what- ſingle Service of any: 
8 Kind 
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Eind have they ever, through all Time, performed for the Re- 


public? But if they had really performed all theſe Services, 
and yet were unable to add, that he had diſcharged his Embaſſy 


with Probity and Integrity, Æſchines would ſtill deſerve to 
ſuffer Death. But if he can neither plead the Merits of his 
Anceſtors, nor his own Integrity, will you not puniſh? Will 
you not remember what he aſſerted, when he proſecuted ; 
Timarchus? c That there can be nothing valuable i in that 
6 State, which hath not Strength ſufficient to puniſh Malefac- 
ce tors, or in that Conſtitution, where perſonal Affection and 
« Soli icitations prevail over the Laws: that you ſhould there- 
fore neither pity the Mother of Timarchus, an aged Woman, 


nor his Childr en, nor any other Perſon, but conſider only, 
that if you abandoned the Care of your Laws and the Conſti- 


ce tution, you ſhall never find any to Pity your own Misfortunes.” | 
The unhappy Timarchus therefore was branded with Infamy, 


becauſe he ſaw the Villainies of Eſchines, and ſhall Æſchines 
himſelf be unpuniſhed? How is it poſſible? For if he thought 


proper, that ſuch an extraordinary Puniſhment ſhould be inflic- 
ted upon thoſe, who had offended only againſt their own 


Perſons, what Vengeance may not you, who are ſworn. to 


ou 


C 


” oe 


Lay 


Judge with Impartiality, pronounce upon thoſe (among wh _ 


Aſchines appears convicted) who have offended the Republic in 
an Affair of ſuch Importance? © Becauſe by that Trial your 
<« Youth, in the Name of Jupiter vill become more virtuous.” 


Yet by this Trial your Miniſters, by whom the Commonwealth 
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is brought into the greateſt Dangers, will beeome more virtuous. 
Ot £ rhem ally ſows proper Car ſhould be taken. 


| Bur to conyince you, that he deſtroyed Timarchus. not, by 
the Gods, in his Solicitude for your Children, and their Virtue 
(for they are, O Men of Athens, already virtuous, and nevex 
may ſuch Infamy befall the Republic, that ever they ſbould. 
want the Inſtructions of Aphobetus and ZAfchines) but becauſe 
Timarchus, propoſed a, Decree in the Senate, that whoever 
ſhould be detected in conveying Fong or any naval Stores to 
= Philip, ſhould be puniſhed with Death. In Proof of this Aſ- 
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ſertion, how long ſince Timarchus firſt harangued the People? 
A very conſi derable Time. But Æſchines was all this Time in 
Athens, yet never diſcovered his I ndignation; never imagined 
it ſo terrible an Affair, that a Man of ſuch Morak ſhould. ſpeak. 
| in your Aſſemblies, (4.5) untill he went to. Macedonia, and 
| had there fold, himſelf to Philip, Take and read methe, Deerce 


, _ = 


wwe 
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of Timarchus. 


; The DzCRERE. 


x, therefore, who for your Intereſt decreed it puniſhable 
with Death, to convey Arms to Philip during the War, was 
ruined, and branded with Inlay; ; while he, who traiterouſly 

delivered 


(45) It hath. been already. remarked; of giving Evidence in a Court of Juſtice, 
that a Perſon condemned for the Impu- or of ſpeaking before the Ds 
rity of his Life, was rendered incapable 
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delivered up to him the Arms of your Confederates , accuſed 
and proſecuted Timarehus, O Earth and Heavens! for Lubri- 
city of Manners, even in Preſence of his two Relations, whom 
you would have been unable to behold without Exclamations of 
Hortour, (46) the abeminable Nieias, who let himſelf out fot 
Hite to Chabrias the Egyptian; and that execrable Cerybion, 
who in our Feſtivals played his Bacchänalian Characters, event 
without a Maſk, Yet why de I metition them? He pro- 
ſecuted Timatthis even in the Preſerice of Aphobetus. But all 


Remarks that Day upon . tan N like Rivers 
_—_ their Fotintain: Head, | | 


Hers whit Ftenicainy, what Diſtiotiour his Itprobie and 
Falſehood have thrown the Republic, 1 ſhall tow declare, 
paſting over all other Citcumſlances, itt which you are already 
well informed. Formerly, O Men of Athens, all the other 
States of Greece were anxious to know your Decrees; but now 
we wander about ſolicitouſſy inquiring; and liftening, like 
Spies, to what is decreed by others; what do the Arcadians ? 
what do the Amphictyons determine? Whither is Philip 
marching? Is he alive or dead? Do we not really act in this 
Manner? For myſelf, I am not alarmed, that Py is alive, 

5 A — 


(46) Wolfius very well obſerves, that thers according to the Scholiaſt, who 
the Judges, who ſat upon the Trial of were then preſent, do not appear in this 
Timarchus, are not the ſame, who are Trial. F you had ſeen them, you muſt 
to pronounce Sentence in this of Eſchi - have exclaimed with Horrour. . 
nes. His Relations too, his- Wife's Bro- 
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but that the Spirit of the Republic in deteſting and puniſhing 
| Traitors i is dead. Nor does Philip terrify me, if your Affairs 
are in Health; but if Impunity be granted to thoſe, who are 
willing to earn the Wages of Philip; ; if ſome of your Citizens, 
who have gained/a Confidence amongſt you, will become the 
Patrons of Traitors; - if they, who had always conſtantly refuſed 
to plead Philip's Cauſe, ſhall now aſcend the Tribunal in his 
Favour; theſe to me are indeed objects of Terrour. For why, 
Eubulus, when your Couſin-German, Hegeſileus, and, ſome 
Time before, your Uncle Thraſybulus, were impeached, why 
did you refuſe to appear, when cited upon the firſt collecting the 
Suffrages on the Judgement of their being guilty, or on the 
ſecond Opinion, that was to determine their Puniſhment? (4.7) 
why did you not ſpeak in their Defence? Wherefore entreat - 
the Judges to have you excuſed? Did you refuſe to patronize 
your Relations, Perſons allied to you by Blood, and will you 
be an Advocate for Æſchines? That ſchines, who, when 
Ariſtophon impeached Philonicus and through him accuſed your 
Adminiſtration, joined in the Profecution, and was numbered 
among your Enemies. Vet ſoon afterwards you alarmed the | 
People, and declared they muſt either go down to the Pyrzum 
for ſome immediate Expedition; they muſt either bring in 
their Contributions, and convert the theatrical Funds to the 


Service 


(47) The firſt Part of the Day in any his Defence; the third, for 88 
criminal Proſecution was appointed for his Puniſhment, if he was found guilty. 
the Proſecutor, the Laws, and for Li- Theſe Cuſtoms will be more fully ex- 
berty ; the ſecond, for the Criminal and plained hereaſter, 
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Service of the Soldiery, or ratify the Decree, which. Eſchines 
ſu pported, and that abominable Philocrates propoſed, and by 
which, inſtead of an honourable, this i ignominious Peace had 
been concluded. Have they by their Villainy totally ruined 
our Affairs, and are you now reconciled? You, who mentioned 
Philip with Execrations in an Aſſembly. of the People, and 
ſwore by your Children, that he muſt certain] y be ruined, if 
the Athenians pleaſed to ruin him, do you now ſupport that 
Philip? Why did you impeach Myrocles for having exacted 
twenty Drachmas from every Citizen, who purchaſed the 
5 public Mines ? Why did you indict Cephiſophon upon an 
Action of  Sacrilege, for having placed out ſeven Minæ of the 
ſacred Funds at Intereſt three Days beyond the ſtated Time, yet 
| thoſe, who have in Poſſeſſion, who confeſs, who are convicted, 
and taken in the Fact of committing theſe Crimes to the Deſ- 
truction of our Confederates, theſe Traitors you never accu ſe, 
but are urgent with us to acquit them? 


„ ar theſe are n Crimes, and requiring much 
8 and Caution to guard againſt their Effects, while 
thoſe, of which you accuſed Myrocles and Cephiſophon were 
| abſolutely ridiculous, will eaſily appear. Were there not in 
Elis, ſome Perſons, who plundered the public Treaſury? E * 
tremely probable. But were any of them concerned in ruining 
the Conſtitution and Liberty of their Country? Not one. 
Were there not in Olynthus, while that State was in Bein g 


ſome 
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ſome Citizens of this Character? Certainly. What? Were 
chere not in Megara, who robbed, and plundered the Public? 
Undoubtedly ; and it appeared. Were any of them the Authors 
of thaſe Calamities, which befell that State? Not one. Who 
therefore, and what were they, who committed ſuch flagrant 
Crimes? They, who thought themſelves honoured in being 
called the Gueſts. and the Friends of Philip; ; who. deemed 
themſelves worthy of commanding your Armies, and preſiding 
in "oy . and . a agen over r the og 


Was not Perilaus Bys 1 ed befais the Senate of Me- 
gata, becauſe, he went to Macedonia; and did not Ptœodorus, 
the principal Citizen of Megara in Riches, Birth and Reputa- 
tion, appear in his Defence, ſolicit for his Pardon, and again 
{end him back to Philip He returned afterwards with a Body 
olf mercenary. Troops, while Ptœoderus had totally changed the 
civil Conſtitution of his Country, For there is nothing, cer- 

tainly nothing, of which you ſhould be more cautious, than the 
ſuffering any one fingle Citizen to exert an Authority ſuperior to 
that of the whole People. Let no Man ever be acquitted or 
condemned by the meer Pleafure of another; let his own Actions 
acquit him; on the contrary, let this Æſchines be condemned 


by the Juſtice of your Sentence; (48) for ſuch Conduct is 
democratical. 


1 | SEVERAL 


(48) This Manner of mentioning. Al. Reaſoning before is general, but this A p- 
| chines, thus irregularly, thus ſeemingly plication gives it a particular Direction. 
without Deſign, is of "ou Force. The It is now pointed at ZEſchines alone. 


The 
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_ 'SevBRAL of your Citizens have indeed, upon particular Oc- 
caſions, gained an Influence over you; Caliſtratus, Ariſtophon, 


Diophantus, and others formerly, But where did they exert 


this Influence? In your Aſſemblies only: for never, even to 
this Day, did any of them aſſume an Authority in your Courts 


of Juſtice: an Authority mere powerful than you yourſelves; 


than the Laws and your Oaths. Do net therefore ſuffer Eubulus 


to uſurp this Authority. But to convince you, it will be a 
greater Proof of your Wiſdom to preſerve it yourſelves, than to 


intruſt it to others, I will. read you the Oracles of the Gods, 
who far more powerfully protect the Republic, tian _—_ who 
govern it. "nd | 


The Onacuue, 


Do: you hear, O Men of Athens, what the Gods FO 
If in Fime of War, therefore, they had made this Declaration, 


they would have advifed you to guard with Caution againſt 


your Commanders, becauſe in War your Commanders are your 
Governors; if in Peace, to guard againſt your Magiſtrates; 
becauſe they are then your Governors; you obey them, and: 
are in Danger of being deceive by them. Beſides; the Oraele 


declares,. that the Republic ſhould be united; that her Citizens 


ſhould be unanimous in their Deciſions, and not give Pleaſure 
to their Enemies. Whether then do you imagine, O Men of 
Atizens, 


The Reader is indebted for this Re- 6 to Doctor Taylor in his Notes 
mark, certainly of much good Under- upon another Oration, 
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Athens, will the acquitting or condemning the Man, ho 


wrought ſuch Miſchiefs, give Pleaſure to Philip? In my 
Judgement, his being acquitted. But the Oracle adviſes you 
always to act in ſuch a Manner, that your Enemies may never 
have Reaſon to rejoice. Thus does Jupiter, Venus and all the 
Gods command you with one Conſent to puniſh thoſe,” who 
render any Services to your Enemies. But who are your Ene- 
mies? The Aſſailants without, and their Aſſiſtants within. 
The Office of theſe Aſſailants is to give; 5 that of cheir n 
to receive, and to pfoceet others, who receive. — of 


Bzs1DE s, we may diſcover by the Force of nen Reaſon 
only, that of all things moſt odious, and moſt terrible, is a 
Magiſtrate's Familiarity with them, who have Sentiments and 
Inclinations different from thoſe of the People, whom they 
govern. For conſider, by what Arts Philip hath become thus 
univerſally powerful, and by what Inſtruments he hath wrought 
out his Succeſs. By purchaſing the Aſſiſtance of whoever fold 
their Abilities; by corrupting the Magiſtrates in every free City, 
and inſpiring them with Inſolence and Ambition, But theſe 
Arts it is this Day in your Power to render uſeleſs, if you de- 
termine not to hear the Advocates of ſuch Traitors; if you 
demonſtrate, that they have not an abſolute Authority over you 
(tor at preſent they declare themſelves your abſolute Maſters) if 
you puniſh the Wretch, who hath fold himſelf to Philip, and 

let the whole World behold his Puniſhment, For though you 
may 
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may with Juſtice, O Men of Athens, ſhew your Indignation 2 


againſt whoever commits ſuch Villainies; whoever betrays your 
Confederates, your Allies, and thoſe Conjunctures, upon 
which the Proſperity or Miſery of every particular Citizen 
depends, yet never can you ſhew that Indignation with greater 
Juſtice, than againſt this Æſchines. For he, who numbered 
himſelf amongſt thoſe, who were moſt ſuſpicious of Philip; he, 
who alone, and firſt was conſcious, that Philip was the com- 
mon Enemy of Greece, yet deſerted to that Enemy, betrayed 
his Poſt, and ſuddenly became an Advocate for Philip, does he 
not merit a thouſand Deaths? That theſe Allegations are true, 
he hath it not in his Power to deny. For who firſt introduced 


Iſchander to you, and aſſured you he came hither from the 
Friends of this Republic in Arcadia? Who was even clamo- 


rous in declaring, that Philip was pillaging Greece and Pelopon- 


neſus, and that you were aſleep? Who repeated thoſe beauti- 
ſul, and long, and numerous Declamations, and read the 


Decrees of Miltiades and Themiſtocles, (49) and the Oath, 


which 1 is taken by our Youth in the Temple of Agraulus? (30) 


Did not Zichines? Who perſuaded you to ſend an Embaſſy 
even to the red Sea, as if Greece were already invaded by Philip, 


and that it was your Duty to provide for her Safety, and not 


Vol. II. N abandon 


(49) Whenthe Perſians invaded Greece, 


Milriades determined to meet them at 
Marathon with only the Forces of the 


Republic. Themiſtocles perſuaded the 
Athenians to forſake their City, and to 


venture the Sea-fight at Salamis, where 


he gained a complete Victory. Theſe 
Examples AÆſchines produced to animate 
the People againſt Philip. ScnoL1asr. 

(50) The military Oath, taken at the 
Time of enliſting. 
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abandon her States? Did not Eubulus write. the Decree, and 
AÆſchines go Ambaſſador to Peloponneſus? How he negotiated, 
and how he harangued, when he arrived there, he may himſelf 
know; but what he declared here, I am confident you all re- 
member; that he often called Philip a Barbarian and the Peſt 
of Greece; that he declared the Arcadians would be exceedingly 
rejoiced, if the ene of Athens would give ſome Attention 
to her Affairs, and awake from her Slumbers. But what beyond 
every other Circumſtance, he ſaid, provoked his Indignation, 
in his Return he happened to meet Atreſtidas returning on his 
Journey from Philip, and travelling with ſome thirty Women 
and Children; that he aſked with Aſtoniſhment, who the Man 
was, and what the Croud of People with him. But when he 
heard, that Atreſtidas, on his leaving Philip, had received theſe 
Olynthian Priſoners as a Preſent, the Sight appeared to him 


moſt deplorable; he burſt into Tears, and lamented the Fate 


of Greece, ſo unhappily ſituated, as not to regard ſuch Calami- 
ties. He then adviſed you to ſend Ambaſſadors to Arcadia to 
accuſe the Faction, who ſupported Philip, for he had been in- 
formed by his Friends, that if the Republic would act with Seri- 
ouſneſs in the Affair, and ſend an Embaſſy, the Traitors would 

be juſtly puniſhed. 


Sven were his Harangues at that Time, O Men of Athens, 
honourable and worthy of the Commonwealth. But when he 


arrived in Macedonia, and beheld this Philip, both his own, and 
"ID ) en 
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the common Enemy of Greece, did his Harangues aſterwards 
bear any Reſemblance to thoſe he had ſpoken before; was 
there any Affinity between them? Far otherwiſe. He then 
declared, we ought no longer to remember our Anceſtors, nor 
talk of their Triumphs, nor ſend Succours to any of the States 
of Greece. Then did he profeſs his Wonder at thoſe, who 5 
adviſed you to conſult the Grecians in general upon concluding 
a Peace with Philip, as if it were neceſſary to aſk the Conſent 
of others in Mattersof your own peculiar Concernment. He af- 
firmed, that Philip himſelf, O Hercules! of all Mankind was beſt 
affected to Greece, the greateſt Orator of his Age, and fond of 
Athens to Exceſs, but that ſome of her Citizens were ſo perverſe, = 
ſo implacable, as not to be aſhamed of pouring forth their 


Invectives againſt him, and calling him a Barbarian. 


15 it poſlible, that the very fame Man, who had made theſe 
firſt Declarations, ſhould ever dare, unleſs he were corrupted, 
to utter theſe ſecond Sentiments? What? He, who looked 
upon Atreſtidas with Horrour, on account of thoſe Olynthian 
Women and Children, could he endure to act in Conjunction 
with Philocrates, who brought the free-born Women of Olyn- 
thus hither for Proſtitution? A Wretch, ſo notoriouſly infamous 
tor the Impurity of his Life, that it were unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing reproachful, or ſevere of him. Let me only aſſert, Phi- 
locrates brought. Women hither, and my whole Audience is 
tully informed for what Purpoſes, and will pity, I am well 


T 2 aſſured, 
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aſſured, theſe ill-fated, miſerable Creatures, whom Zſchines 
never pitied. Neither did he lament with Tears the Fate of 
Greece, apparent in the Miſeries of the Women, who were 
inſulted and outraged by our Ambaſſadors, even in the Preſence - 
of our Confederates. Yet he will now lament himſelf, and the 
Errors of his Embaſſy, with Tears and Cries; perhaps will 
bring his Children, and appear with them on the Tribunal. 
With regard to his Children, confider, O Men of Athens, 
that the Children of many of your Confederates, and Allies, are 
at this Moment Vagabonds and Beggars, after having ſuffered 
by his Crimes the extremeſt Wretchedneſs. It were far more 
worthy of your Clemency to pity them, than the Children of 
ſuch a Traitor ; for he and his Colleagues, by adding theſe 
Words, © and to his Poſterity, to the Articles of Peace, have 
deprived your Children of all future Hopes. With regard to 
his Tears, remember you have now before you the Man, who 
adviſed you to {end an Embaſly to Arcadia to accuſe the Faction 


of — 


Bor it is now no longer neceſſary to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
Peloponneſus, to travel a long Journey, nor expend immenſe 
sums on the Road, but to come forward each of you to the 
Tribunal, and give a juſt and holy Suffrage in Favour of your 
Country againſt this Man, O Earth and Heaven! who having 
declaimed at firſt, as I have related, of Marathon and Salamis, 


4 3 r 
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of Battles and Trophies, on a ſudden, as ſoon as he had landed 
in Macedonia, ſpoke in direct Contradiction to his former Ha- 
rangues; that we ſhould no longer remember our Anceſtors, 
nor talk of their Trophies, nor ſend Succours, nor enter into 
Council with the other States of Greece, and only not raſe her 
Cities ourſelves. Expreſſions, ſo full of Turpitude, were 
never uttered in your Aſſemblies. For among either Greeks 
or Barbarians is there ſo perverſe, ſo ſtupid, ſo virulent an 
Enemy to the Republic, that if he were aſked; * tell me, is 
« there any Part of Greece, ſuch as it now appears, and inha- 
« bited as it is at preſent, that could have either preſerved its 
cc Name, or been inhabited by Grecians, if our Anceſtors had 
« not given ſuch ſignal Proofs of their Virtue at Marathon and 
ec Salamis? No one, I am perſuaded, would aſſert it could; 
but on the contrary, that the whole Country muſt have been 
ſubdued by the Barbarians. - Thofe Honours therefore, thoſe 
Praiſes, of which even your Enemies would not deprive you, 
EÆſchines, that he may receive his Penſion, will not ſuffer you, 
the Deſcendants of thoſe Anceſtors, even to mention. Of all 
other Bleſſings the Dead cannot participate, but Praiſe for the 
glorious Actions, which they died in performing, is their pecu- 
liar Property, nor after Death does Envy itſelf oppoſe their 
Poſſeſſion. He therefore, who deſpoils them of theſe Honours, 
may juſtly be deprived of his own Dignity, while your ander 
will appear in thus revenging your Anceftors. 


By 
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By ſuch Expreſſions, thou execrable Wretch, didſt thou at 
once plunder the Actions, and lacerate the F ame of our Anceſ- 
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tors, and ruin all our Affairs. From thence you have purchaſed 
Land; from thence become a Man of Importance. Before 
he had wrou ght theſe nu mberleſs Misfortu nes to the Republic, 
he acknowledged himſelf a Notary; he profeſſed his Gratitude 
to you for appointing him to that Office, and behaved him- 
ſelf. with tolerable Modeſty. But after he had wrought a 
thouſand Miſchiefs to the State, he grew arrogant and ſupercili- 
ous; if any one calls him Æſchines, the Notary, he inſtantly 
declares himſelf his Enemy, and complains he is abuſed; he 
now ſtalks through the Forum with his Robe flowin g down to 
his Heels, taking long Strides with Pythocles, (51) and puffing 
up his Cheeks; he now becomes one of Philip's Gueſts and 
Friends, who determine to quit the Party of the People, 
and call the preſent State of Affairs Confuſion and Madneſs; 
although he ſtill continues to reverence the wretched Cell, in 
which he was educated. (5 2) 


Iv now ſummarily ont the political Artifices, by which 
Philip * uren you, and in he was aſſiſted by theſe 


Enemies 


£8 1) Pythocles, according to the Scho- 


liaft, was very tall, and ZEſchines a very 
little Man. From thence our Author 
laughs at the whimſical Affectation of his 
walking with Pythocles, as if by theſe 
large Strides he could mum * 
with him. 


ginal Manners and Education. 


( 52) The Paſſage is of acknowledged. 
Obſcurity. It probably means, that A1- 
chines, with all his Inſolence and Vanity, 
ſtill preſerves the Meanneſs of his ori- 
A Cha» 
racter not uncommon, 
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Enemies of the Gods, becauſe it much concerns you to examine 
and behold the whole Progreſs of his Deluſions. At firſt, when 
his Dominions were laid waſte by Robbers, and his Ports ſhut 
up in ſuch a Manner, as deprived him of all Advantages of 
Commerce, he ardently wiſhed for Peace, and ſent hither 
Neoptolemus, Ariſtodemus, and Cteſiphon, who made, in 
his Name, very equitable Propoſals. But when we went 
Ambaſſadors to him, he inſtantly hired this Æſchines to defend 
and ſu pport the polluted Philocrates, and to gain a Superiority 
over us, who were determined to preſerve our Integrity. He 
likewiſe wrote a Letter to you, by which he principally hoped 
to obtain a Peace. Neither was it in his Power, even then, to 
execute any thing extraordinary againſt you, unleſs he ruined 
the Phoczans; nor was this extremely eaſy; for his Affairs 
were contracted, as if by ſome peculiar good Fortune, into 
ſuch narrow Bounds, that he muſt either fail of executing the 
Schemes he propoſed, or of Neceſſity muſt appear a Liar and 
| Perjured, and have all the Barbarians, as well as Grecians, 
Witneſſes of his Improbity. Becauſe, if he had received the 
Phoczans as his Confederates, and had given to them his Oath 
of Alliance as to us, he muſt have inſtantly violated his En- 


gagements to the T hebans, to whom he had ſworn to ſubdue 
Bæotia, and to the Theſſalians, whom he had promiſed to 


reſtore to their Seat among the Amphictyons. (53) On the 


contrary, if he had refuſed to receive the Phocæans into his 
Confe- 


(53) From whence they were expelled by the Phocæans. Worrius. 
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Confederacy, as in Fact he afterwards refuſed, he 1magined, 
you would not ſuffer him to march any farther, but would 
ſend Succours to Thermopyle, which, if you had not been 
deceived, you would certainly have done, and if done; he 
computed you muſt have effectually ſtopped his Progreſs. Nor 
was it neceſſary to hear this Truth from others: he was himſelf 
a Witneſs of the Fact. For after his firſt Victory over the 
Phoczans, in which he cut to Pieces their mercenary Troops, 
' with their General and Commander Onomarchus, when no 
human Creature, either Greek or Barbarian, except you, . ſent 
them Succours, he not only did not enter the Streights of Ther- 
mopylz, but did not execute any of the Schemes he propoſed to 
himſelf after his having entered them; he was unable even to 
approach them. (54) When he had ſome Conteſts with the Theſ- 
ſalians, and the Phereans refuſed to follow him; when the The- 
bans were defeated, and routed in Battle, and a Trophy Was 
erected over them by the Phocœans, I preſume hewasthen perfectly 
convinced, it was not in his Power to have entered the Streights, 
if you had ſent the Phocæans any Succours, nor could he have 
ſucceeded by Force, if he had attempted it, unleſs he had alſo 
1 ar 


(54) Philip had been repulſed by the lip had attempted an Invaſion and they 
Athenians in his firſt Attempt to enter had ſent Succonrs to oppoſe him. Tum 
the Streights of Thermopylæ. An Ac- fi mortalium omn um nemo tuliſſet open 
tion chus glorious and important was ce- -Phocenſibas . . . non penetraſſet.. nec 
lebrated at Athens with peculiar Sacri- prope e potuiſſet. Such Miſtakes 
fic's. Yet this Action is repreſented by muft frequently eſcape the Diligence of 
Wolfius in his Tranſlation, as a cold the moſt accurate Tranſlator, and the 
Poſſibility of the Succeſs, which the beſt Care of his Editors. 
Athemans might have expected, if Phi- m_ 


-, 
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made ufe of Fraud. How then ſhall I avoid being publicly 
ce convicted of breaking my Word, and the T nfamy of Perjury, 
« yet execute the Plan I propoſe? How? Thus. I will, if 
cc poſſible, find an Athenian, who ſhall deceive the Athenians; ; 
« T ſhall not then have any ſhare i in the Infamy.” From thence 
his Ambaſſadors declared at firſt, that he would not receive 

the Phoczans, as Confederates; ; but theſe T raitors replied, and 
aſſerted i in the Aſſembly, , that Phili p could not with Honour 
enter openly into an Alliance with the Phoczans, , in regard to 
his Engagements with the T hebans and Theſſali ians; but that if 
ever he ſhould happen to be abſolute Maſter of Affairs, and 
obtain a Peace, the Articles, , which we now propoſed to him to 
ratify, he would then punctually perform. 7 


Uron theſe * therefore, by theſe Ardfice , theſe Inſinu- 
ations, did he obtain a Peace, within an Excluſion of the 
Phocæans. Let afterwards it became neceſſary to prevent your 


ſending Succours to Thermopylz, for fifty Gallies were ſtation- 
eld together, that if Philip ſhould march, you might hinder his 
Progreſs. How then ſhall he at? What other Artifices muſt 
be tried tor this Purpoſe? Every Oportunity you might poſſibly 
have of engaging in the Aﬀair, muſt be taken from you, and 
proper Perſons muſt be appointed to conduct and ſuddenly bring 
it to ſuch a Concluſion, as to render it impracticable, even 
when you were determined, to fail out of your Harbours. It is 
apparent, that your Ambaſſadors have acted in this Manner. 
Vorl. II. ue Wich 
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With regard to myſelf, as you have often heard, I was unable 
to depart before them, and although I had hired a Veſſel, was 
| hindered from ſetting Sail. But it now becomes abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the Phoczans ſhould place a Confidence in Phi- 
lip, and voluntarily ſurrender themſelves, leſt any unlucky 
Accident ſhould happen in his Affairs, or you ſhould publiſh 
fore Decree againſt him. The Athenian Arbaſſadors there- 


© fore ſhall declare, that the Phoczans ſhall be preſerved, 


" Then if any of them be ſuſpicious of me, he will rely upon 
« their Faith, and ſurrender himſelf. We will, however, in- 
vite the Athenians ta march into. Phocis, that i imagining 


A 


c 


* 


* 


* 


1 


i 


ov 


Ambaſſadors ſhall therefore make theſe Declarations and Pro- 
i miſes in our Name, that whatever happen, the Athenians 
% may not put themſelves in Motion.” 25 


E 


In this Manner, by theſe Pe IG and by the Aſſiſtance of 
| theſe Wretches, devoted to Perdition, have your Affairs been. 


univerſally ruined. For inſtead of ſeeing Theſpiæ and Platææ 


re- inhabited, vou heard, that Orchomenus and Coronea were 


enſlaved: inſtead of the Authority of the T hebans being re- 


duced, 


(56) We have reads has (Page 25) Invitation, that * Boule march with 
that Philip ſent two Letters to invite the all their Forces to ſupport the Cauſe of 
Athenians to a general Congreſs on the Juſtice. We ſhall there find, as he re- 
Affairs of Phocis, Zſchines in the next preſents it, the Reaſon of their Refuſal. 
Oration will give us the Terms of this ICI 2 


every thing {hall be regulated, as they pleaſe to direct, they | 
may not publiſh their Decrees to oppoſe us. (56) Their own: 


. 
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duced, or their Inſolence and Arrogance ſuppreſſed, the Cities of 
the Phoczans, your Confederates, were raſed to the Ground; 
the Thebans raſed them to the Ground, and their Inhabitants 
were diſperſed by the Harangues of Æſchines; inſtead of deli- 
vering up Eubæa in Exchange for Amphipolis, Philip is raifing 
Fortreſſes in Eubæa, from whence to invade you, and is per- 
petually meditating the Siege of thoſe Places we till poſſeſs in 
that Iſland: inſtead of having Oropus reftored, we are now 
preparing to march for the Defence of our own Frontiers, which, 
while the Phoczans were in Safety, we had never done: inſtead : 
of performing their ancient, cuſtomary Sacrifices at Delphos, 
and having his Treaſures reſtored to Apollo, the rightful Am- 
phictyons are compelled to fly, are driven into Baniſhment, and 
their Country ad waſte; while theſe barbarian Macedonians, 
who never had a Seat before among the Amphictyons, now 
attempt by Force to enter into that Council. Whoever menti- | 
ons the ſacred Treaſures is inſtantly crucified; the Republic is 
deſpoiled of her Prerogative of firſt conſultin g the Oracle at 
Delphos, and all her Affairs are perplexed and confuſed like 
an Enigma. Thus Philip never told an Untruth, yet carried 
all his Schemes into Execution, while you beheld whatever you 
prayed and hoped for, in every Inſtance contradicted, and 
under an Appearance of Peace ſuffered more direful Calamities, 
than under an open Declaration of War. By ſuch Practices did 


theſe Traitors get Money, : and yet are even to this Day unpu- 
niſhed. g 


U 2 TAT 
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Tnar theſe Misfortunes have undoubtedly been produced by 
Corruption, and that your Ambaſſadors received the Price of 
this Corruption, is already manifeſt to you, I preſume, in num- 
berleſs Inſtances, and I am apprehenſive, that, contrary to my 
Intentions, by endeavouring with too much Solicitude to de- 
monſtrate their Guilt, I may grow tedious by a Repetition of 
what you already know, Hear me, however, in one: Inſtance 
more. Among the Ambaſſadors, whom Philip ſent hither, 
is there any one to whom you would erect a Statue of Bronze 
in the Forum? What do. I ſay? Is there any one, to whom 
you would give an Entertainment in the Prytanzum, or any 
other Preſent, with which you generally honour your Bene- 
factors? In my Opinion, not one. Why? Not becauſe you 
are ungrateful, or unjuſt, or malevolent, but becauſe you may 
affirm, as you certainly might affirm with Truth and Juſtice,, 
_ that they always acted, not in Support of your Intereſts, but 
| thoſe of Philip. Do you then i imagine, that while you are thus 
ſenfible of the Force of this reaſoning, that Philip can think 
in a different Manner? Or did he give your Ambaſſadors ſo 
many, and ſuch ſplendid Preſents, becauſe they acted in their 
Embaſly, with regard to you, with Integrity and Honour? 
Impoſſible. You behold in what Manner he treated Hegeſippus 
and his Colleagues. Other Inſtances I ſhall paſs over unmen- 
tioned. But he baniſhed' the Poet Xenoclydes by Proclamation, 
becauſe he had hoſpitably received his Fellow-Citizens. (57) Thus 


does 


(37) Xenoclides, a Poet of Athens, reſided in Macedonia. aphex the Diſre- 
7 9 AI gard, 
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does he act towards thoſe, who ſpeak. with Integrity. what they 
really think for your Advantage, and thus, with regard to thoſe, 
who have ſold themſelves, like Æſchines and Philocrates. Do 
theſe Aſſertions therefore require Witneſſes? Do they want 
any ſtronger Proof ? Shallever any Power be able to tear them 
from your Memory? 


A CERTAIN Perſon met me lately near the Scnate-Houle, 
and told me an Affair of all others moſt extraordinary; s that 
Æſchines was preparing to accuſe Chares, and hoped to impofe 
upon you by this Artifice, and by his Harangues. For my 
own Part, if Chares be accuſed, I dare affirm, that he will be 
found to have acted faithfully and affectionately, to the utmoſt 
of his Power, for your Advantage; but if in the Event he was 
overpowered by Numbers, that ought to be imputed to the 
Counſels of thoſe bad Men, who, under the Influence of Cor- 
ruption, ruined the Republic. But I ſhall make them this 
abundant Conceſſion. Let it be granted, that whatever Æſchi- 
nes ſhall ſay againſt Chares may be perfectly true, yet ſtill his 
accuſing him will be abſolutely ridiculous; becauſe I do not 
blame EÆſchines for the Conduct of the War, for which the 
Generals are alone accountable, nor impute to him the Peace 
concluded by the Republic. Thus far I acquit him. What 
: then 


gard, with which Hegeſippus was treated, Behaviour, and baniſhed kim from bis 
he received him with the Hoſpitality due Dominions.  SCHOLIAST.. 
ta his Countrymen. Philip reſented his 
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then do I aſſert, and from whence does this Impeachment ariſe? 
From his having, while the Commonwealth was engaged in 
concluding the Peace, ſupported Philocrates againſt thoſe, who 
propoſed the beft Conditions; from his receiving Preſents; 
waſting away the Time in his ſecond Embaſſy, and never, in 
any one Inſtance, obeying your Inſtructions; from his having 
impoſed upon the Republic, and ruined the whole State of our 
Affairs by encouraging our Hopes, that Philip would act in 
every thing as we ſhould direct; laſtly, from his having pleaded 
in Defence of that, Monarch, when others bid beware of him, : 
who had already committed ſuch atrocious Acts of Injuſtice. 
Theſe are the Articles upon which I impeach him. Theſe you 
ought to remember. Becauſe, if I had ſeen a juſt and equal 
Peace; if I had ſeen that your Ambaſſadors neither ſold their 
Integrity, nor uttered F alſehoods to deceive you, I would my- 
ſelf have pronounced their Panegyric; I would myſelf have 
adviſed their being crowned. But if any of your Generals 
hath failed in his Duty, his Errors have nothing 1 in common 
with the preſent Trial. For what General loſt Halus, and _ 
ruined the Phoczans? Who loſt Doriſcus? Who Cherſoblep- 
tes? Who the ſacred Mountain? Who T hermopyle? Who 
opened a Paſſage for Philip even to the Frontiers of Attica 
through the Territories of our Confederates and Allies? Who 
alienated the Affections of Coronea, Orchomenum, Eubæa, 


| and 22 lately of Megara? Who rendered the Thebans ſo 
| 5 2 & pcwer- 
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powerful? | Theſe M isfortunes, however numerous s and i impor- 
tant, were not occaſioned by your Generals, but theſe Places 
were ceded during the Peace, and Philip holds Poſſeſſion of 
them by the Influence and Perſuaſion of theſe Da They 
were loft by them, and their Corruption. 


* theſe are the proper Objects of his Defence, and he (hall 
wander from them, and chooſe rather to ſpeak to every other 
Queſtion, be ſure to make him this Reply. We do not now 
fit in Judgement upon any of our Generals, nor are you accuſ- 
ed of any Errors in the Conduct of the War. Do not therefore 
tell us, that others are Accomplices with you in the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Phoczans, but convince us, that you yourſelf are 
innocent. What? Do you now aſſert, that Demoſthenes is 

gullty, yet never accuſed him when he paſſed his Accounts ? 

Have you not always, even to this Moment, praiſed his Conduct? 
Neither declaim upon the general Excellence and Advantages: 
of Peace, becauſe you are not accuſed of having influenced the 
Republic to conclude the Peace; but, that we were not ſhame- 
fully and opprobriouſly deceived in a thouſand Inſtances after- 
wards, and our Affairs totally ruined, make theſe the Subjects 2 
of your Declamation. For it is repreſented to us, that you are 
the Author of all theſe Miſchiefs, „ and are therefore juſtly deem- | 
ed worthy of Deſtruction. If you are careful to anſwer him in 
this Manner, he will have nothing to reply, but ſhall raiſe his 
FOE and chaunt forth its Sweetneſs 1 in vain. 


PrRHAPS 
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Pernars it may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of his Voice, 
for I am informed he greatly vaunts him of its Sweetneſs, as if 
he intended to exerciſe his theatrical Talents upon this Occaſion. 
Vet in my Opinion, if, when he played the Character of 
Thyeſtes, or repreſented the Miſeries of the Trojan War, you 
drove him off the Stage with Hiſſes, and only not with Stones, 
in ſuch a Manner, that he had very nearly deſiſted, in the 
Article of Dea th, from playin g any more third- rate Characters, 
it would ſurely be exceſlively abſurd, if afterwards, when he 

| hath wrought a thouſand Miſchiefs, not upon the Scene, but 
in the public and moſt important Affairs of the Commonwealth, 
you ſhould liſten to him, as an Orator. No; may you never 
commit ſuch an Abſurdity. When you make Trial of an He- 
rald, you ſhould indeed be attentive to his having a good Voice, 
but in chooſing an Ambaſſador, or any public Miniſter, it is 
your Intereſt to fix upon a Man of Integrity, and zealous for 
your Welfare. With regard to myſelf, I never looked up to 
Philip with Admiration, but was anxious only to redeem our 
Fellow-Citizens from Slavery, nor ever ſubmitted to any thing 
baſe or abject, while Æſchines threw himſelf proſtrate at his 


Feet, and lang Pæans ol Victory with him, and treated you 
| with Contempt. 


BkSs IDEs, when you behold a valuable Citizen, and ſtudious 
of your Intereſts, poſſeſſed of Eloquence, or Sweetneſs of 
Voice, or any other Excellence, it is your Duty, all of you, 


to 
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to rejoice with him, and aſſiſt him with Ardour (for ſuch a 


Man is a common Bleſling to you all) but when you perceive 
him corrupted, abandoned, and a Slave to the moſt ſordid 
Lucre, you ſhould” drive him out of the Aſſembly, or liſten to 
him with Severity and Averſion; becauſe when a Man of a de- 
praved Spirit hath gained the Reputation of Abilities among. 
you, he becomes moſt dangerous to the State. Behold, by 
the Reputation, that Æſchines had gained, what Miſchiefs have 
 affaulted the Republic. But while Abilities of every other Kind. 

can tolerably well ſupport themſelves, this of Eloquence, if op- 
poſed by its Audience, is inſtantly checked in its Progreſs. You 
ſhould hear Æſchines therefore, as a Man void of all Ras 
corrupted, and never r uttering a Syllable of Truth. 


Nov . that not only upon all other Accounts, but 
with regard to your Negotiations with Philip, it were of advan- 
tage to the Commonwealth that Zſchines ſhould be condemned. 
Becauſe, if ever Philip ſhould hereafter be compelled to act 
with Juſtice to the Republic, he will alter his Conduct. At 
preſent he hath choſen to impoſe upon the Many, and to culti- 
vate the Friendſhip of the Few. But ſhould he hear, that 

theſe Traitors are deſtroyed, he will afterwards think proper to 
act with a regard to the Many, in whom refide all the Powers 
of the Conſtitution. On thecontrary, if he ſhould perſevere, as 
at preſent, in his Licentiouſneſs and Inſolence, you ſhall in Effect 
deſtroy all thoſe, who a _ his Intereſts hereafter, if you 

You. =: . deſtroy 
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deſtroy this fingle Traitor. For if they have acted in this Man- 
ner under the Apprehenſion of being puniſhed, what Crimes, 


do you imagine, will they not commit, when no longer appre- 
henſive of your Vengeance? What Kind of Euthycrates? 


What Kind of Laſthenes? What Betrayer will they not excell 


in Villainy? Will not your Citizens become the moſt abandon- 
ed of all Mankind, when they behold the Wretches, who have 
{old their Country, enjoying Riches, Authority, and Impunity, 


by the Friendſhip of Philip, while they, who preſerve their 
Integrity, and ſpend their Fortunes in the Service of the Public, 


are purſued with Vexations, Hatred, Envy? May this never 


happen. Never can it promote your Glory, your Piety, your 


Security, nor anſwer any other valuable Purpoſe, to acquit this 


Traitor; but to render him an Example of your Juſtice, both 
to your own Citizens, and to all the other States of Greece, will 
beſt promote the Intereſts of the Republic. 


End of the O RAT ION. 
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Do implore you, Athenians, to hear me with a favourable 
Attention; to conſider the Greatneſs of my Danger; the 


Multitude of Crimes, againſt which I muſt now make my 


Defence; the Arts, and Arguments of my Accuſer, and even 
his Cruelty, who hath preſumed to exhort our Judges, Men 
{worn to hear the contending Parties with Impartiality, not 
to endure even the Voice of the accuſed. (1) Neither did 


he utter this Sentiment in Anger; for the Proſecutor, who is 


conſcious of his own Falſehood, can have no Reſentment a- 
gainſt the Man, who is unjuſtly impeached; nor does he, who 
urges nothing but Truth, ever forbid the Criminal to make his 
Defence, becauſe the Accuſation hath no Effect upon an Audi- 
ence, until the accuſed hath obtained Liberty to make his 


Apology, 


It were unneceſſary to prefix an Ar- 

Sument to this Oration. The Reader, 
who has been in any Meaſure attentive 
to the Proſecution, will be able to form 
his own Judgement on the Merit of the 
Defence. It may not, however, be un- 


8 


uſeful to point out the particular Paſ- 
ſages in the laſt Oration, which Æſchi- 
nes repreſents as Proofs of the Malignity. 
and Injuſtice of his Accuſer. _ 

(1) Theſe laſt Words do not appear in 
the Oration of Demoſthenes. WoLFlus. 
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Apology, and is unable to refute the Crimes, laid to his cha. 
But Demoſthenes, I apprehend, takes no Pleaſure, nor indeed 
is he formed to take Pleaſure in the Language of J uſtice, but 
would willingly call forth your Tndignation, and hath impeach- 
ed me of Corruption, himſelf moſt unfit to urge a Suſpicion 


of this Kind. Becauſe, whoever impels his Judges to be angry 
with the corrupt, 2 himſelf be moſt diſtant from ſuch 


Practices. 


Ir happened, O Men of Athens, (a) that while I heard De- 
moſthenes accuſing me, never was T under greater Apprehen- 
ſons, never more provoked, nor ever ſo tranſported with 
Pleaſure, I was terrified, and even now am greatly alarmed, 
leſt any of you, who know me not, ſhould be influenced in 
his Judgement by thoſe inſidious and malevolent Antitheſes. (3) 
Then I was rapt with Afſtoniſhment, and with Difficulty ſup- 
ported the Accuſation, that charged me with Outrage, and 
drunken Violence to a free-born Woman, and an Olynthian. 
But I was delighted, when you with Indignation rejected the 
Charge, and I confeſs, the modeſt Deportment of my whole 
Life was then repaid with Gratitude, (4) 

ITRHERE 


(2) Perhaps, the ſingle Inſtance of (4) Ulpian tells us, that the Judges 
this Addreſs, O Men of Athens, either roſe from the Bench with Reſentment 
in this, or the next Oration of Zſchines. and Indignation, when Demoſthenes told 

(3) TheReader may turn to Page 67. the Story of the Olynthian Woman, and 
Wolfius thinks theſe Antitbeſes mean the that Eubulus, the Advocate of Zſchi- 
Oppoſition of Characters between Philon nes, cried out, Can you endure to hear 
and ZEſchines, Page 66. him uttering ſuch Impurities ? 


_ 


= 
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T THEREFORE honour, and with ſingular Affection love you 
for giving Credit rather to the Lives of the accuſed, than to 
the Accuſations of their Enemies, yet I would not decline 
making my Defence againſt this Charge; becauſe if any of our 
Citizens, who now ſurround this Court in Multitudes; if any of | 
my Judges could believe I had committed ſuch an Outrage, 
not upon a free-born Woman only, but upon any other, 1 
ſhould think the Remainder of my Life, a Life of Miſery: and 
if, in the Progreſs of my Apology, I do not clearly prove, 


that the Accuſation itſelf is falſe, and that he, who aſſerted it, 


is an unhallowed Calumniator, I will acknowledge myſelf 


| worthy of Death, although I ſhould not appear guilty of any 


other Crime. 


Bur his Declamation appeared to me moſt unaccountable, 
and cruelly unjuſt, when he aſked you, whether it were poſ- 
ſible, that, in the very fame City, Philocrates ſhould be con- 
demned to die, becauſe, in the Conſciouſneſs of his Crimes, he 
would not venture to ſtand his Trial, and that I ſhould be acquit- 
ted. But I imagine, I ought in Juſtice, according to this very 


reaſoning, to be acquitted; for if he, who is conſcious of his 


Crimes, and does not appear, be deemed guilty, certainly the 


Man, who is conſcious of his Innocence, and delivers up his 


Perſon to the Laws, and his Fellow-Citizens, cannot be guilty. 
LET 


(5) In regular Concluſion, cannot be here draws a poſitive Concluſion of his 
deemed guilty. But Orators have long Innocence from Premiſſes of meer Pro- 
claimed a Privilege of departing from the bability. Ta 
Kvere Rules of Logic; and Ziſchines 
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LzT me, however, implore you, that, during this whole 
Proſecution, if I ſhould omit or forget any Circumſtances of 
Importance, you will aſk and defire me to explain whatever 
you deſire to know, and hear me with an impartial Attention 
and without Prejudice of my being guilty. Yet I am extremely 
doubtful, from the Irregularity of the Proſecution, from whence 
I ſhould begin my Defence. It is yours to confider, whether 
my Doubts appear reaſonable. I am now tried for a Crime, 
that may affect my Life, yet the greateſt Part of the Proſecu- 
tion is employed in accuſing Philocrates and Phrynon, and our 
other Colleagues, and Philip, and the Peace, and the Adminiſ- 
tration of Eubulus, but in every one of theſe I am included, 
while Demoſthenes alone, through his whole Oration, is anxious 
for the Republic, and all others are Traitors. Nor hath he 
ceaſed from inſulting, and pouring forth his lying Invectives, 
not againſt me only, but againſt the other Ambaſſadors. Vet 
while in general he treats me with Ignominy and Contempt, 
upon any ſudden Alteration of his Opinion, from whatſoever 
Cauſe it happen, as if he proſecuted an Alcibiades ora Themiſ- 
tocles, who exceeded all our other Grecians in Authority, (6) 
he charges me with deſtroying the Cities of the Phoczans, ali- 
enating the whole Region of Thrace, and expelling Cherſobleptes, 
an Ally and Confederate of the Republic, from his. Kingdom. 

ets He 

(6) Ot Th:ivov Tov EMU,Ew din Reaſoning of ous Orator does not depend 


Invsyzar, tranſlated by Doctor Taylor, upon the Fame and Reputation of Al- 


qui Grecis longe fama precelluere, yet the Cibiades or Themiſtacles, but upon theix 
Authority and Po wer, 
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He then attempted to compare me to Dionyſius, the Sicilian 


Tyrant, (7) and afterwards with Violence and Clamour bids you 
beware of that wild Monſter, Zſchines. Then he repeated 


the Dream of the Woman of Himera, yet when he had carried 
the Affair to ſuch a pitch of Extravagance, he envied me the 
Honour of theſe Calumnies, and aſcribed the Cauſe of all our 
Misfortunes, not to my Orations, but to the Arms of Philip. 


Bur beſides his Impudence, and the portentous Falſchoods 
he utters, it is difficult to recolle& every thing he faid, and 
dangerous to anſwer ſuch unexpected Calumnies. Yet in what- 
ever Inſtance 1 can imagine this Diſcourſe will be moſt clear, 
moſt informing to you, and in itſelf moſt juſt, I ſhall begin 
from thence ; from his reaſoning upon the Peace, and the 
EleQion of your Ambaſſadors. Thus ſhall I be better able to 
recollect, and to anſwer, and you be better informed. 


I BEILIEVvx you all remember, that the Eubæan Ambaſſadors, 
after they had finiſhed their Negotiations with the People upon 
the Peace they propoſed for themſelves, informed you, that 
Philip had empowered them to declare, that he was deſirous of 


putting an End to the War, and concluding a Peace. N ot long 
Vol. II. Y 


after- 


(7) We cannot form a Judgement of imus and Plutarch give us the Story of 
this Compariſon between ſchines and this Woman; that ſhe dreamt ſhe was 
Dionyſus, or the Ridicule of mention- carried to Heaven, and there ſaw a Man 
Ing this Himerian Woman's Dream, chained under the Throne of Jupiter; 

ſince neither of them appear in the and when ſhe afterwards ſaw Dionyſus, 
Oration of Demoſthenes, Valerius Max- ſhe cried out, 1 hat is the Man, 
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* 
afterwards Phrynon was taken Prifoner by ſome Macedonian 


Robbers, during the Truce proclaimed at the Olympic Games, 


as he himſelf complained. (8) When he returned hither, after 
having paid his Ranſom, he implored you to ſend him in the 
Character of an Ambaſſador to Philip, that, if poſſible, he 
might recover the Money he had paid for his Liberty. Yield- 


ing to his Entreaties you joined Cteſiphon with him in the 


Embaſſy, who made his Report when he returned, concerning 


the Affair, for which he was ſent, and then added, that Philip 


had aſſured him, he very unwillingly continued the War, from 


which he would now gladly be relieved. When Cteſiphon 


made this Declaration, and mentioned beſides the exceeding £ 
Humanity of Philip; when the People greatly applauded Cte- 
fiphon and approved of his Conduct; when no one roſe in 


Oppoſi tion; Philocrates moved for a Decree, which the whole 


People unanimouſly confirmed, that Philip might be permitted 
to ſend Heralds and Ambaſſadors hither to negotiate a Peace. 


This Meaſure had before been oppoſed by ſome certain Perſons, 


who were very ſolicitous about it, as the Fact itſelf evinced. 


They preferred a Decree againſt Philocrates, for enacting new 


Laws in contradiction to thoſe already in Force; they inſcribed 
upon it the Name of Lycinus; marked it at an hundred Ta- 


lents, and entered it in Court. Philocrates being 1 in an ill State 
of Health, called upon Demoſthenes, not me, to be his Advo- 


cate. 


(8) The Reader may find ſome on the firſt Volume, Page 178. 
Particulars of this Story in the Notes 


2 


—_ 
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cate. This Philip-Hater advanced, and conſumed the whole 
Day in the Defence of his Client, who was at length acquitted, 


and Lycinus, who ſubſcribed the Decree, had not the fifth Part 
of the Suffrages; theſe Circumſtances you all know. 


AzouT this Time Olynthus was reduced, and many of our 
Citizens taken Priſoners, among whom were Stratocles and 


Eucratus. Their Relations addreſſed you in the cuſtomary 
Forms of Supplication for them, and implored your Protection. 


Demoſthenes and Philocrates, not Æſchines, appeared their 
Advocates, and they ſent Ariſtodemus, the Comedian, Ambaſ- 
ſador to Philip, by whom he was known, and received with 
Indulgence, on Account of his Profeſſion. When he returned 
from his Embaſſy, being detained by his own private Buſineſs 
he did not attend the Senate, and Stratocles, having been ſet 
at Liberty by Philip without a Ranſom, arrived before him from 
Macedonia. 'The People in general, when they heard that Stra- 
tocles brought the ſame Declarations from Philip, were angry, 
that Ariſtodemus had not made a Report of his Embaſſy. At 
length Democrates entered the Senate, and moved, that Ariſ- 
todemus might be ſent for. Demoſthenes, who is now my 
Proſecutor, was then a Senator. Ariſtodemus being introduced, 
declared the good Intentions of Philip towards the Republic, 
and added, that he 125 s extremely well inclined to become a 

Confederate of the Athenian People. Nor did he make this 
| Declaration in the Senate only, but in a general Aſſembly, 
1 while 
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| me, but by Demoſthenes and Philocrates. 
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while Demoſthenes never offered any Oppoſition, but on the 
contrary, preferred a Decree to crown Ariſtodemus. 


Wurz theſe Declarations were made in your Aſſembly, 


Philocrates propoſed a Decree, to ſend ten Ambaſſadors to Philip, 


who might enter into a Negotiation upon the Peace, and ſome 


other Articles of mutual Advantage to both Parties. When 
theſe Ambaſſadors were appointed, I was propoſed by Nauſicles, 
and Demoſthenes, who now accuſes Philocrates, was however 


nominated by Philocrates. So earneſt was he in the Afair, 
that he moved the Senate to indemnify Ariſtodemus, and ſend 
him as a Colleague of the Embaſſy, and to appoint other Am- 


baſſadors to the Cities, in which he had engaged to act, who 


ſhould folicit an Alleviation of his Fine. (9) In Proof of theſe 


Aſſertions, take the Decrees, and read the Teſtimony of Ariſ- 


todemus, taken when he was abroad, and then call the Perſons, 


who witneſſed it, that the Judges may know, who was the 
Friend of Philocrates, and who promiſed to perſuade che People 
to give Ariſtodemus Preſents of Indemnification. 


The DEcgzES. The eo as 


Such was the Beginning of this whole Affair, not directed by 


DuzinG 


( 1 Ariſtodemus bad engaged to act Account, propoſes to take him with them 
in ſome of the Cities of Greece, under in their Embaſſy, and either to ſolicit 


the Penalty of a certain Fine; the Scho- thoſe Cities for an Alleviation of his Fine, 


liaſt ſays, double the Sum he was to re- or to make him Preſents to indemnity 
<<ive for adling. Demoſthenes, by this him for any Loſs he ſhould ſuſtain, 
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Exile, and Philip to reſtore Amphipolis. 
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DurinG our Embaſſy Demoſthenes was very ſolicitous to be 
received into our Meſs, nor was he admitted by me, but by my 
Companions, Iatrocles and Aglaocreon, the Tenedian, whom 


you had choſen from among our Allies. He then affirms, 


that I prefled him, while we were traveling, with the Neceſlity 
of our mutually guarding againſt that Monſter Philocrates. 
This Story is a moſt improbable Fiction. For how could I 


have urged Demoſthenes to be cautious of Philocrates, when 1 


was conſcious he had been his Advocate in the Proſecution 
againſt him for enacting new Laws in Oppoſition to thoſe al- 


ready eſtabliſhed; and had been nominated by him to this 


Embaſſy. Beſides, we, who were his Colleagues, were not 


engaged with him in Diſcourſes of this Kind, but were compel- 


led, through our whole Journey, to ſuffer his impracticablez 


gloomy Temper. While we were conſulting, what Arguments 


we ſhould uſe, and Cymon declared he was apprehenſive, that 


Philip would prove too powerful for us in pleading his own 
Cauſe, Demoſthenes promiſed us ſuch copious Fountains of 


Eloquence, and aſſured us, he had ſuch things to urge with 


regard to the Juſtice of our Claim to Amphipolis, and the Be- 
ginning of the War, as would ſtitch up Philip's Mouth with a 
dry Reed; (10) perſuade the Republic to recall Leoſthenes from 


Bur 


(10) A low, proverbial Expreſſion, uſed in making Ropes or Matts, they 
ſignifying to do any Thing with Eaſe. were uſually moiſtened in Water to ren- 
A dry Reed; becauſe when Reeds were der them more pliable. STEPHANS, 
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Bur that I may not grow tedious in the Deſcription of his 


exceſſive Arrogance, as ſoon as we arrived in Macedonia, we 
agreed among ourſelves, that when we approached Philip, the 


eldeſt of us ſhould ſpeak firſt, and the reſt in order of Seniority. 


It happened, that Demoſthenes, as he aſſured us, was the 


youhgeſt, butwhen we were ſummoned to our Audience (11) 


Give me now your moſt ſerious Attention to the following Cir- 


cumſtances, by which you will perceive the unmeaſurable Envy 


of the Man; his fervile Timidity, and, at the ſame Time, his 


Malignity of Spirit, with ſuch pernicious Schemes againſt his 


Companions and Colleagues in Embaſſy, as no other Man 


would have inhumanly formed even againſt his greateſt Enemies. 


He profeſſes to pay the higheſt Reverence to the Rights of 


Hoſpitality, and thoſe Entertainments appointed by the Repub- 


lic for her Ambaſſadors, although he be neither a Citizen of 


Athens, nor, I dare affirm it, allied to you by Blood: while 


we, who have the ſacred Monuments and Sepulchres of our 


Anceſtors in this our native Country; who have lived with you 


in Friendſhip and Familiarity, formed upon a Likeneſs of 


Manners, and the Principles of Liberty; whoſe Marriages have 


(11) Wolfius imagines the Remainder 
of this Paragraph is to be included in a 
Parentheſis. His Editors and Stephans 
are of the ſame Opinion. Yet there is 
no Connexion, as there ſhould be if a 
Parentheſis intervenes, between when we 
ere ſummoned to our Audience, and, 
Hear therefore the Orations we made, It 


been 


ſeems a ſudden Starting to ſome new 


Matter ; or rather an oratorial Breaking 
away from his Subject, more ſtrongly to 
catch that Attention of his Judges, which 
he with Earneſtneſs demands, as he is 
now entering more regularly into his 
Defence. Such a long Parentheſis would 
here be moſt injudicious. 
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been legally ſolemnized; who have Relations and Children; 
who were, at Athens, eſteemed worthy of your Confidence, 
for otherwiſe you would not have chofen us to this Truſt, yet 
arriving in Macedonia we ſuddenly become Traitors : while he, 

who hath not any one Part about him unſold, not even the 
Mouth, from whence he utters theſe Sounds, as if he were an 
Ariſtides directing the Revenues of Greece, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the Surname of Juſt, deteſts wa ** Corruption and 
E 


Hx ax therefore the Orations we made in Support of your 
Intereſts, and thoſe, which this Pillar of the State, Demoſt- 
henes, pronounced, that I may regularly and punctually make my 
Defence againſt every ſeparate Article of this Pr oſecution. Let 
me, however, exceedingly commend you all, for hearing me 
with Silence and Impartiality; from whence, if I do not acquit 
me of theſe Crimes, I ſhall not blame you, but myſelf. When 
our Ambaſſadors according to their Seniority had delivered their 

_ Sentiments, the Subject deſcended to me, and though I have 
already laid before the general Aſſembly of the People every 
Particular, that 1 myſelf had urged, and what Philip had re- 
plied, yet I ſhall now endeavour, in a ſummary Way, to recall 
them to your Remembrance. Firſt, I mentioned to him, that 
Amity you had entertained for his Father, Amyntas, and the 
Obligations you had conferred on him, without omitting a 
fingle r but repeating | them all in their Order. I then 
| deſired 
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deſired him to remember ſome Circumſtances, of which he was 


himſelf a Witneſs, and had happily felt the good Effects. For 
when Amyntas was juſt deceaſed, and Alexander, the eldeſt 


Brother, Perdiccas and Philip were Infants; when their Mother 
Euridice was deſerted by thoſe, whom ſhe had eſteemed Friends 


to her Children; when Pauſanias had ſeized upon their Throne, 
and although he was an Exile, had grown powerful by ſome 


favourable Conjunctures, and gained a numerous Party to ſupport 


him; when he commanded a Body of Grecian Troops, and had 
made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral ſtrong Fortreſſes in Macedonia; 
when the Macedonians themſelves were divided, yet in general 
favoured Pauſanias; at this Time the Athenians ſent Iphicrates 


with the Command of their Forces to Amphipolis, for the 
Amphipolitans were then poſſeſſed of a very ſtrong City, and the 
| Revenues of a conſiderable Territory. When Iphicrates arrived 


upon their Coaſt with only a few Ships, as intending rather to 
diſcover the Situation of Affairs in Amphipolis, than to beſiege 
it, your Mother Euridice ſent for him immediately, and as the 


Perſons, who were preſent, declare, ſhe delivered Perdiccas into 
his Arms, and having placed you, who were yet an Infant, 
upon his Knees, ſhe thus addreſſed him; *“ Amyntas, the Father 

« of theſe Children, while he was alive, made you his Son by 


6c Adoption, (12) and always maintained a triendly Correſpon- 


N dence 


(12) Here Wolfius aſks, with his uſual crates inherit? His Editors and Com- 
Honeſty and Simplicity, how could A- mentators have not thought proper to 
myntas, when he had already three Sons, anſwer theſe Queſtions, 


| adopt Iphicrates, and my did not Iphi- 


wy TY 


_ 
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ce dence with the Athenians, You are therefore Brother to 
« theſe Children in your private Character, and in your public, 
« our Ally.” She then added the moſt earneſt Supplications, 
with regard to your Glory, to herſelf, to the Kingdom, and 
laſtly to the Safety of her Children. Iphicrates complied with 


her Requeſt; drove Pauſanias out of Macedoni ia, and preſerved. 
the Government to You. 


enn afterwards of Ptolemy, who was appointed Regent 
of the Kingdom; how ungrateful and iniquitous his Conduct. 
I ſhewed, firſt, the Attempts he had formed againſt Amphi- 
polis, and the League he had entered into with your declared 
Enemies, the Thebans ; and then convinced him, that Perdic- 
cas, when he was placed upon the Throne, had invaded 
Amphipolis, though under your Juriſdiction. I proved the 
Humanity, with which you always acted, even when you were 
injured, by ſhewing, that when you had gained, under the 
Command of Calliſthenes, ſome conſiderable Advantages in the 
War againſt Perdiccas, you granted him a Truce, in Hopes of 
| obtaining your juſt Demands. I endeavoured to refute the 
Calumny with regard to Calliſthenes, by proving, that the. 
People did not condemn him to ſuffer Death, for granting a 
Truce to Perdiccas, | but for other Crimes. Neither did I he- 
ſitate to blame the Conduct of Philip himſelf, who ſucceeded 
Perdiccas in continuing the War againſt the Republic. In 


Proof of whatever I aſſerted, I produced their own Letters in 
Vor, II. 1 5 2 Evidence, 
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| Evidence, — our Decrees, and the Truce & Calliſthencs, 

Concerning the original Poſſeſſion of the Territories, and City, 
of Amphipolis, anciently called the City of the nine Roads, and, 
concerning the Sons of Theſeus, one of whom, Acamas, was, 
reported to have received that Country in Dowery with his Wike, 
it was then moſt fitting to ſpeak, and I ſpoke with all poffible 

Accuracy, although perhaps it may be neceſſary at preſent to 

ſhorten my Diſcourſe. But whatever Proofs appeared, not from 

ancient Fables, but from Facts within our own Memory, thoſe 
1 1 mentioned. For Inſtance, when the Lacedzmonians, and all 

—_ the other Powers of Greece had formed a general Confederacy, 

4 Amyntas, the Father of Philip, ſent his 5 
and, as far as he could influence the Suffrages, pro 
Decree, that Amphipolis, which rightfully belonged to * 
Athenians, ſhould be conquered for them by the united Forces 

of Greece. T he Decree itſelf, founded on the common Con- 
| ſent of all the Grecians, and the Names of the Perſons, who 
ſubſcribed- it, I produced, as my Witneſſes to the Fact, out of 
the public Records. Thoſe Poſſeflions therefore, which your 
Father (thus I told him) ceded in the Preſence of all Greece, not 
in ſimple Expreſſion only, but by Decree, it were moſt unfitting 
for you, his Son, to reſume. If you reſume them by Right of 
Conqueſt, we ſhould acknowledge the Juſtice of your Title, if 
you had reduced that City to your Obedience, after a regular De- 
| claration of War againſt us. Vou had then been its rightful Lord, 
and poſſe lied i it t according t to the Laws of War. But if you have 


taken 
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ung from the Amphipolitans a City, that belonged to che 
Athenians, you hold Poſfeſſion, not of their. Territories, but 
thoſe of the Athenians. 


* 
Mr Oration and thoſe of your othe Auetal being 
ended, this Fart of his Embaffy devolved to Demaſthenes. 
Every one was attentive, in expectation of hearing ſome Pro- 
digies of the Power of Eloquenee. For ſome over-abundant 
Aſſurances of this Kind, as we were afterwards infortned, had 
| been given to Philip and his Courtiers. While we were all 
thus diſpoſed to hear, the Savage pronounces a Proæmium, 
obſcure, and lifeleſs, through Fear; and when he had advanced 
a little Way towards the State of Affairs, on a fudden he was 
filent, and heſitated in Confufion: (13) At length, he totally 
loſt the very Power of ſpeaking. Philip feeing him thus diſ- 
concerted, defired him to be confident, and not to imagine, 
chat any thing difagreeable ſhould. happen to him, as in a 
| Theatre, from his Misfortune: that he ſhould take Time, and 
recollect himſelf by Degrees, and then pronounce the Oration he 
had prepared. As hewas once confuſed, and had wandered from 
his Notes, it was bes ram for him to recover himſelf, How- 

i 2 * 


EW, given it the moft favourable 
Appearance. What Philip probably ſaid 


ever | 


(13) For the 3 of Demoſthe- 
nes, Plutarch tells us, that Philip an- 
ſwered his Arguments with, more Ear- 


neſtneſs, than thoſe of his Colleagues, al preſented, by the Circumſtance of men- 


with Humanity and Goodnature, is re- 


though he treated him with lefs perſonal 
Affability. If there be any Truth in this 
Story, we may believe, that Zſchines 


tioning the Theatre; with an Air of De- 


riſion, very little becoming the Charac- 
ter of that Monarch, 


a 
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ever, he again attempted to 1 peak, and the fame Accident 
happened. A profound Silence followed, and an Herald 


ordered us to depart. 


* ” 
Wu we afterwards aſſembled among ourſelves, this ineſ- 


| timable Demoſthenes, with an Aſpect horribly gloomy, declared, 


that I had ruined the Commonwealth, and her Confederates. 
Not I alone, but all our Colleagues being ſtruck with Amaze- 


ment, and demanding the Reaſon of ſuch an Aſſertion, he 
aſked me, whether I had forgotten the Situation of Affairs in 
Athens, or whether 1 remembered, that the People were ex- 
hauſted by their Misfortunes, and vehemently deſirous of Peace. 
Or are you greatly elated upon having fifty Gallies, indeed 
© appointed by Decree, but never to be compleated? For 


e you have ſo provoked Philip, and faid ſuch things, that Peace 


4 never can riſe out of the preſent War, but out of the preſent 


“ Peace an implacable War.” While I was preparing to anſwer 
this Charge, Philip's Miniſters called us to attend him. When 
we went, and had taken our Seats, Philip attempted to make 
ſome particular Objection to every Argument, we had uſed, 


but dwelt a longer Time, and with Reaſon, upon my Oration, 


becauſe, perhaps, I had neglected nothing, that could poſſibly, 


at leaſt in my Opinion, have been proper to mention. He 
frequently named me in his Diſcourſe, but, if I remember 


rightly, never once turned his Reflections towards Demoſthenes, 
who had ſo ridiculouſly made his Retreat. This Circumſtance 
- 3 
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was a ſulfocating Agony and Sorrow to him. But when Philip 


altered his Language to Expreſſions of Philanthropy and Love 
of Peace; when the Calumny, with which Demoſthenes had 


accuſed me, in the Preſence of our Colleagues, of being the 
Cauſe of the War, could no longer be ſupported, he appeared 
perfectly diſordered in his Senſes, fo very groſsly did he behave 
himſelf, when we were invited to the uſual Feaſt of Hoſpitality. 


| Warn we were preparing to return, on a ſudden, and con- 
trary to his Nature, he converſed with us all moſt familiarly | 
upon the Road, Untill this Moment I never knew the Force 
and Meaning of thoſe Words, by which we uſually expreſs our 
Ideas of Villainy, Treachery and Baſeneſs; but having Demoſ- 
thenes for my Guide and Interpreter, I was ſoon inſtructed. 
For taking each of us ſeparately aſide, to one he _ a 
public Penſion, and his Aſſiſtance in his private Affairs; 
another a conſiderable Poſt in the Army; but me he 3 
followed, congratulating me upon the Happineſs of my Genius, 
and pouring forth Encomiums on the Orations J had ſpoken, 
untill he ors even troubleſome in the Abundance of his Praiſes. 


Wux x we were all at Supper 8 in Lariſſa, he pleaſantly 
ridiculed himſelf, and the Heſitation, that happened to him 
when he was ſpeaking, and of all Men under the Sun, pro- 
nounced Philip moſt eloquent. I too mentioned ſomewhat of 
Philip's having anſwered all our Speeches upon Memory; and 
Gehe, 
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Cteſiphon, the eldeſt of our Ambaffadors, ſpeaking of his own 
extraordinary Age, and the N umber of Years he had lived, 
concluded, that in ſuch a length of Time he had never ſeen ſo 
chearful, ſo jovial a Companion. Our Siſyphus, after having 
ex preſſed his Approbation by clapping his Hands, declared, 
« However, Cteſiphon, neither you, nor Eſchines, ſhould 
« venture to tell the People of Athens, that Philip is fuck a 
powerful Orator, and of ſuch uncommon Memory. As we 
neither perceived, nor. imagined the T "reachery, which you 


ſhall inſtantly hear, he engaged us under a Kind of Compact to 
give you this Character of Philip, and then with a certain 
earneſtneſs entreated me not to forget telling. you, that Demoſ- 
thenes had ſomething particular to inform you of concerning 
Amphipolis. | 


Tuus far our Colleagues are my Wimeſſes, whom he hath 


x perpetually treated with Inſolence and Invectives through his 


whole Proſecution. The Orations, however, which we pro- 
nounced on this Tribunal, you yourſelves have heard, and it is 
therefore impoſſible for me to deceive you with a Falſchood: 
But 1 implore you to hear with Patience the reſt of this Narra- 
tion. 1 perceive, you are all extremely deſirous of knowing ” 
the Affair of Cherſobleptes, and the Errors, that ruined the 
Phocæans IS | therefore haſten to inform you. But unleſs you 
hear ſome Circumſtances, that preceded them, you will not 
clearly erden e that followed. Beſides, if you per- 
I nut 


mit me to make my Defence in the Manner I myſelf could with, 
you will be able to find ſufficient Reaſons to acquit me, if, I 
am innocent, and to underſtand the controyertted Points, by 


thoſe that are acknowledged. For when we returned hither, 


and had given the Senate a ſummary Account of our Embaſly, 
and delivered Philip's Letters, Demoſthenes pronounced our 
Fanegyric before the Senators, and ſwore by the Altar erected 
in the Houſe to Jupiter the Adviſer, that he congratulated the 
Republic upon her ſending ſuch Ambaſſadors, who both in 
2 Eloquence and Probity were worthy of the Commonwealth. 
With regard to me particularly, he ſaid, I had not deceived 
| the Hopes of thoſe, who had appointed me to the Embaſſy, and 
concluded with a Motion, that we ſhould be crowned with 
Olive in Reward for our good Intentions to the Athenian | 
” People, and invited to an Entertainment in the Prytanzum. 
In Proof of what I have afferted, let the Secretary take his 
Decree, and then read the Teſtimony of our Colleagues, 


The Decazs. The TxsT1MoNy. 


WuũEN we had reported our Embaſly to the People, Cteſi- 
phon, as a Privilege of his Age, roſe firſt, and among other 
Things, which he had agreed with Demoſthenes to mention, 
he ſpoke particularly of Philip 8 Affability, and Urbanity i in his 
Compotations. Philocrates having made a ſhort Speech, and 
after him Dyrcyllus; I then came forward. When I had lightly 
run over the other Circumſtances of our Embaſſy, I procceded 
to 


| ordered a particular Decree of the People to be read, and after- 
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to the Particulars, in which we had all agreed, and mentioned 
that Stren oth of Memory, and Power of Eloquence, with 
which Philip had anſwered us. Neither was I forgetful of the 
Requeſt of Demoſthenes; that he was appointed, if we paſſed 
over any thing of Importance, to ſpeak to the Aﬀair of Am- 

phipolis. Laſt of all Demoſthenes aroſe, faſhioning his Deport- 
ment and his Countenance, according to his wont, in a moſt 
portentous Manner, and rubbing his Forehead. When perceiv- 
ing the People gave Signs of their Approbation, and applauded 
what I had ſaid, he declared himſelf much ſurprized both at 
the Audience and at his Colleagues, who equally miſemployed 
and waſted away the Time of debating what Anſwer ſhould be 
given to Philip's Ambaſſadors, or of propoſing any Meaſures 
for the public Advantage; and in an Affair of domeſtic Con- 
cernment indulged an Impertinence of talking, totally foreign t 
to the Subject; for that nothing was more eaſy, than to give | 

an Account of an Embaſſy. But I will inform you, ſays he, C 
in what Manner this Affair ſhould be conducted. He then 


wards added, “ by this Decree we were appointed Ambaſſadors, 
cc and executed what it ordained, Now take the n we 
60 brought home from Philip.” When that was read, cou 
*© have now Philip's AN, and it only remains for you to 
« deliberate upon it.” While the People were riſing i in Tu- 
mults round him, ſome of them applauding him, as a nervous, 
conciſe Speaker, but the Majority, as malignant and envious ; 
Now 

2 
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Now behold, ſaid he, how ſuccinctly I ſhall lay before you all 
other Circumſtances of this Affair. Does Philip appear ta 
AÆſchines a Man of extraordinary Memory, and powerfully elo- 
quent? To me far otherwiſe. For, in my Opinion, if any 
one ſhould take away from him his preſent Fortune, and give 
it to another, that Perſon would not be greatly his Inferior. 
Did he appear to Cteſiphon to have a certain Splendour in his 
Aſpect? To me the Comedian Ariſtodemus, who was one of 
our Ambaſſadors, had not leſs Dignity. Was he formidable 
in drinking largely? Our Colleague Philocrates much more 
formidable. Did one of your Orators inform you, that he left 
| it to me to ſpeak upon the Affair of Amphipolis? Yet never 
would that Orator give either to you, or me an Opportunity 
of ſpeaking. But theſe Circumſtances are Trifles. I will move 
for a Decree to negotiate a Truce with the Herald and Am- 
baſſadors, whom Philip ſhall ſend hither; to order the proper 
Magiſtrates, when they arrive, to appoint Aſſemblies during 
two Days, not only to treat of Peace, but an Alliance, offenſive 
and defenſive; to pronounce the cuſtomary Panegyric upon 
our Ambaſſadors, and invite them the Day following to a 
public Entertainment, if they appear worthy of ſuch Honours. 
To convince you of the Truth of theſe Aſſertions, Secretary, 4 
take his Decrees, that you may perceive the Waywardneſs and 
Malignity of the Man; his joining with Philocrates in all his 
Schemes; and his own inſidious and faithleſs Manners. Then 
call our Colleagues, and read their T eſtimony. 
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The DzckzEs of DEMOSTHENEs. 


Nor did he only propoſe theſe Decrees, but afterwards declared 
in the Senate, © I will appoint a place for Philip's Ambaſſadors, 
« when they arrive, to ſee the public Games, during the 
c« Feſtival of Bacchus.” Read this Decree. 

” The Ds CREE, 


Now read the T eſtimony of our Colleagues, from whence you 


may behold, Athenians, that Demoſthenes is incapable of being 
an Orator in Defence of the Republic, but meditates his De- 


clamations againſt thoſe, who have any Engagements with him 
of Intimacy and F riendſhip. 


The Tas rio v. 


| You find therefore in theſe TranſaQtions with regard to the 
Peace, not my Connexions with Philocrates, but thoſe of De- 


moſthenes and Philocrates. I have produced very ſufficient 


Proofs, I preſume, of whatever I have faid. You are your- 


ſelves my Witneſſes of the Report I made of my Embaſſy, I 


have given you my Colleagues in Evidence of our Speeches in 
Macedonia, and whatever happened in our Journey. You have 


heard, and muſt remember the late Proſecution, which. De- 
moſthenes opened with his Remarks on my Oration to the 
People concerning the Peace. But although that Part of his 
Proſecution was one continued Falſehood, yet in one particular 
Article he was moſt terribly diſtreſſed; for he aſſured you, that 
my Oration was pronounced in the Preſence of thoſe Ambaſſa- 


dars, 


8 
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dors, whom the Grecians, upon your Invitation, had ſent 
either to engage with the Athenians, if neceſſary, in one com- 


mon War againſt Philip, or to enter into a general Peace, if 


that ſhould appear of greater Advantage. (14) Now conſider 


the enormous Villainy of the Man, and his exceſſive Aſſurance. | 
For - the Names of the Ambaſſadors, whom you ſent to the 
Grecian States, while we were engaged in open War againſt 
Philip; the Time of their being appointed, and being ſent, 


are all entered in your public Records; neither are they now 


in Macedonia, but preſent here in Athens. Beſides, the Senate 


determines by Decree upon the Introduction of all foreign Em- 


baſſies to the People, and he affirms, that the Ambaſſadors of 


Greece were really preſent in your Aſſembly. Come then, 
Demoſthenes, come forward on this Tribunal; take Part of 
the Time allotted me for my Defence, and tell us the Name 


of any one Grecian City, from whence you aſſert theſe Am- 
baſſadors arrived; give us to read the Decree of the Senate, | 


which introduced them to the People, then ſummon our own. 


Amibaſladors, whom we {ent to the States of Greece, to give 


Evidence for you, and if they teſtify, that they were preſent, 


or rather, do not affirm, that they were not yet returned from 


their Embaſſy; if you can prove the Introduction of thoſe foreign 


Ambaſſadors to the Senate, or produce any Decree for that 
_ Purpoſe, at the Time you mention, I will deſcend from the 


Tribunal, and condemn myſelf to Death. 


Ana - Now 
(14) The Reader may find this Charge in the tenth Page of this Volume. 
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Now read the Reſolution of our Confederates, in which it 
is expreſſſy written, Since the People of Athens are now 
“ deliberating upon a Peace with Philip; fince the Ambaſla- 


w dors, whom they ſent into Greece to animate her Cities to 


{ 


A 


defend their common Liberty, are not yet returned, it ſeem- 
ce eth good to the Confederates, that when the Ambaſſadors 
« ſhall return, and make Report of their Embaſſy to the 
ce Athenians, the Magiſtrates ſhould appoint two Aſſemblies 
& according to Law. In them let the People of Athens con- 
&« ſult upon the Peace, and whatever they determine, let it be 
« the common Reſolution of the Confederates.” Read me 
the Reſolution of the Plenipotentiaries of our Confederates, 


a, 


The RESOLUTION. 


Reap me now the Decree preferred: by Demoſthenes, in 
which he commands the Magiſtrates, after the Feſtival of 
Bacchus, celebrated within the City, (15) and the cuſtomary 
Aſſembly held in his Temple, to appoint two general Aſſem- 
blies on the eighteenth and nineteenth; thus preciſely marking 
the Time, and preſſing forward the Aſſembly before the Return 
of our Ambaſſadors. Beſides, the Reſolution of our Confede- 
rates, which 1 acknowledge I ſupported, only directs you to 


_ deliberate upon a Peace with Philip, but Demoſthenes urges you 


to conclude a League offenſive and defen five. Read his Decree 
to the Judges. 5 
His DERCREEk. 


vou 
F I Fe To diſtinguiſh it from the Feſtival of the ſame God, celebrated i in the Fields, 
MWorrius. 
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You have heard, Athenians, both theſe Decrees, by which 
Demonſthenes is plainly convicted of having afferted, that the 
Ambaſſadors, although not yet returned from their Embaſſy, 
were preſent. at your Aſſembly, and of having rendered ineffec- 
tual the Reſolution of your Con federates, although you were 

willing to have complied with them. For they had expreſſly 
declared, you ſhould wait for the Return of the Embaſſy you 
ſent to the States of Greece, but Demoſthenes moſt opprobri- 
ouſly and precipitately changed your Determinations, and not 
in Words alone oppoſed your waiting, but in very Fact, and 


by his Decree, when he ordered you to enter r immediately = 
upon your Deliberations. 


Bur he affirmed, that in the firſt Day's Aſſembly, when 
Philocrates had harangued the People, I roſe after him, and 
blamed the Peace he had propoſed, calling it diſhonourable, 
and unworthy of the Republic: that the Day following I ſup- 


ported Philocrates, and ſucceſsfully carried the Aſſembly into 


my Opinion: that I perſuaded you to pay no Attention to 
| thoſe, who talked to you of the Battles and Trophies of your 
' Anceſtors, nor ever to ſend Succours to any of the Grecian 
States in their Diſtreſs. (16) That this Accuſation is not only 
falſe, but impoſſi ble to be true, Demoſthenes himſelf ſhall give 

me one proof in Evidence againſt himſelf; a ſecond the whole 
People of Athens, and you yourſelves, if you recollect; a third, 


(6) The Oration of Demoſthenes, tenth Page: 
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the Abſurdity of the Charge itſelf; a fourth, Amyntor, a 
Man of Character, of unexceptionable Credit, and conſiderable 
Authority in the Commonwealth, to whom Demoſthenes 
ſhewed a Decree, not in Oppoſition to that propoſed by Philo- 
crates, but the very ſame, and with whom he conſulted, 
whether he ſhould give it to the Secretary, to be laid before 
the Aſſembly. Read me the Decree, wherein he poſitively di- 
rects, that there ſhould be a general Liberty of debating the 
firſt Day, but that the proper Officers ſhould next Day collect 
the Votes, and that no ſpeaking ſhould be allowed. Yet he 
aſſerts, that at this very Time I ſpoke in Defence of Philocrates. 


The DRCREE of DRMOSTHENEs. 


Dzczzss, indeed, remain as they were firſt written, but the 

Speeches of Calumniators are changed occaſionally from Day to 
Day. My Accuſer makes me ſpeak twice to the People; 
Truth and the Decree, but once. For if we were not per- 
mitted to ſpeak in the ſecond Day's Aſſembly; if forbidden by 
the Magiſtrates, there was certainly no poſlibility of ſuch O- 
rations. But with what Intention, if I determined to ſupport 
Philocrates, did I accuſe him the firſt Day, and after the In- 
tervention of only one Night, ' undertake his Defence before 
the very ſame Audience? Did I propoſe to purchaſe Honour 
to myſelf, or obtain ſome Advantage for him? Neither of 
theſe was poſſible; but very poſſible to gain your univerſal De- 
teſtation, and not ſucceed in any other Inſtance. Now ſum- 


INON 
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mon Amyntor, and read his Teſtimony, Yet I would previouſly 
mention, in what Manner it is written. Amyntor bears 
ce Witneſs to Zſchines, that when the People conſulted upon 
entering into an Alliance with Philip, according to the 
« Decree of Demoſthenes, on the ſecond of the Aſſembly- 
« Days; when all public ſpeaking was forbidden, and the 
« Suffrages only concerning the Peace and Alliance were to be 
“ collected, in this very Aſſembly, Demoſthenes ſitting by him 
e ſhewed him a Decree, on which the Name of Demoſthenes 
e was inſcribed, and aſked his Advice whether he ſhould give 
« jt to the Secretary, to be laid before the People by the proper: : 
Officers. In this Decree were inſerted the Conditions, upon 
« which a Peace and Alliance ſhould be concluded, the very 
ce ſame that Philocrates had propoſed.” Summon Amyntor, 
and take Witneſſes of your Citation if he ſhould. refuſe to. 


appear. 
The TzsTiMony of AMyNToR.. 


You have heard, Athenians, this Teſtimony. Now con- 
| fider, whether Demoſthenes appears to have accuſed me, or, 
under my Name, to have accuſed himſelf. 


Bur while he condemns my. Oration, and miſrepreſents every 
thing 1 faid, I ſhall neither avoid, nor deny whatever I have 
aſſerted. Nor am I aſhamed, let me rather boaſt of the Advice 
I have given. Let me however deſire you to recolle& the Cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances of the Times, in which you held theſe Councils, 
We engaged in the War at firſt for the recovery of Amphipolis, 
It happened that our General loſt ſeventy-five Cities, of which 
Timotheus had once taken Poſſeſſion, and reduced under your 
Juriſdiction (for I am determined to ſpeak without Reſerve 
and with Freedom, that either by ſpeaking Truth I may be 

acquitted, or, if you judge otherwiſe, be treated with your 
utmoſt Diſpleaſure; nor ſhall I refuſe my Puniſhment) he took 
out of your Arſenal an hundred and fifty Gallies, and brought 
home forty eight. Theſe Facts the Accuſers of Chares perpe- 
tually prove in all their Proſecutions. Beſides, he laviſhed 


away fifteen hundred Talents, not upon his own Athenian Sol- 
diers, but upon the Inſolence of the Commanders of his merce- 
nary Troops, and on a Number of Vagabonds collected through 
all Greece, beſides the Wretches, who attend for Hire on our 
Tribunals and Aſſemblies. (17) Theſe Commanders annually 
raiſed ſixty Talents Contribution upon the miſerable Iſlanders, 
and plundered the Grecian Merchants on the open Seas, while 
inſtead of her former Authority, and the Sovereignty of Greece, 
the Republic was ſtigmatized with a Character befitting Myon- 
| neſus, and its Pyrates. But when Philip had marched out of 
Macedonia, the Conteſt between us was no longer for Amphi- 


polis, but for Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros, our proper Domini- 
ons. Our Citizens abandoned Cherſoneſus, confeſſedly belong- 
ing 

(17) Our Commentators acknowledge of the Text are loſt. The Tranſlator 


the Difficulty of this Paſſage, or rather hath endeavoured to preſerve the n 
think it imperfect, and that ſome Words Senſe of the Context, 
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ing to Athens, You were compelled to ſummon with Terrour 
and Confuſion ſeveral extraordinary Aſſemblies. In ſuch an 
uncertain, dangerous Situation were your Affairs, that Ce- 
phiſophon, a Friend and Intimate of Chares, was obliged to 
prefer a Decree, that Antiochus, who commanded ſome light 
Pinnaces, ſhould ſail with the utmoſt Expedition, and find 
the General, to whom you had intruſted the Command of 
your Forces, and tell him, wherever he ſhould happen to meet 
him, © the People of Athens are aſtoniſhed, that Philip is 
e marching to invade Cherſoneſus, the acknowledged Territo- 
e ries of the Athenians, while they neither know where their 
« General is, nor the Forces under his Command.” ( 8) To 
confirm the Truth of what I have aſſerted, hear the Decree, 


recollect the Events of that War, and then demand an Account 
of the Peace from your Generals, not from your Ambaſſadors, 


The Decca, .. 


sven was the Situation of the Republic when we debated 
on the Peace. But theſe Orators, entering into a regular Con- 
ſpiracy together, whenever they roſe to ſpeak, never attempted 
to mention the Safety of the Commonwealth, but exhorted you 
to turn your Eyes towards the Portico of the Citadel, (19) and 
to recall to your Remembrance the Sca- fight againſt the Perſians 
at Salamis, with the Sepulchres and Trophies of your Anceſtors. 

Vor. II, B b I too 


(18) The Reader may nd ſome other (19) Where all. the glorious Actions 
Circumſtances of this General's Story in of their Anceltors were painted, 
che firſt Volume, Page 138. 
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I too deſired you to recollect all theſe Circu mſtances, and ta 
emulate the Wiſdom of your Anceftors, but to guard againſt 
their Errours, and ill timed Spirit of Faction. I recommended 

to you to imitate with Ardour their Victories over the Perſians, 

at Platæa, Salamis and Marathon; the Sea-fight at Artemiſium, 
and the Conduct of Tolmidas, who marched in Security with 

a thouſand choſen Athenians through Peloponneſus, an Enemy's 

Country; but to avoid the Sicilian Expedition, in which they 

ſent Succours to the Leontines, even while the Lacedzmonians 

had made an Incurſion into their own Territories, and Decelia 
was fortified againſt them. I adviſed you to avoid their laſt 

Imprudence, when although they were unſucceſsful in the War, 

and the Lacedzmonians invited them to Peace; although, 

beſides Attica, they were in Poſſeſſion of Lemnos, Imbros and 

Scyros; while their democratical Conſtitution of Government, 

eſtabliſhed by Law, was yet unviolated, yet they refuſed all 

Propoſals, and determined to carry on a War, they were un- 

able to ſupport. Cleophon, a a Maker of Lyres, whom many 

People remembered in the Shackles of a Slave, threatened to cut 

any Man's Throat with his Sword, who even mentioned the 

Name of Peace. To ſuch Extremity did they, at length, reduce 

the Republic, that they were abundantly fatisfied to. conclude 

a Peace, after having ceded all their Dominions, raſed the 

Walls of Athens, received a Lacedæmonian Garriſon and Go- 

vernor, and ſurrendered their Democracy to thirty Tyrants, who 


put to Death fifteen hundred Citizens, even without a Trial. 
I Such 
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Such apps | confeſs, [ adviſed you to 8 againſt, 
but to imitate the Actions I have juſt now mentioned. Nor 
did I hear theſe Circumſtances, but from the Man, to whom 
of all others I am moſt nearly allied. For my Father Atro- 
metus (whom you, Demoſthenes, calumniate, neither know- 
ing nor conſidering what he was in his Youth, although you 
yourſelf derive your Deſcent, on your Mother's Side, from the 
houſeleſs Scythians) this Father fled from the Tyranny of the 
thirty, and was one of the Leaders, who brought home the 
People from Exile. My Mother's Brother, Cleobulus, was 
joint Commander with Demænetus of the Fleet, that gained a 


Rn Victory over the Lacedæmonian Admiral Chilon. Thus it hath 


been cuſtomary to me to hear from my own Family the for- 
tunate, or adverſe Accidents of the Republic. 


You beſides object to me my Oration before the great Coun- 
ci] of Arcadia, and my Conduct as an Ambaſſador; you repre- 
ſent me as a Deſerter to the Enemy, thyſelf the verieſt fugitive 


- Slave, and only not ſtigmatized like a barbarian Fugitive. Yet, 


to the utmoſt of my Power, I engaged the Arcadians, and other 
Grecian States, in a War againſt Philip. But when no Mortal 
ſuccoured the Republic; when ſome waited indolently for the 
Event, and others turned their Arms againſt us; when our 
City-Haranguers converted the War into an Income to ſupply 
their Luxury, I confeſs I then adviſed the People to be recon- 


ciled to Philip, and conclude that Peace, which you, Demoſt- 
B b 2 henes, 
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henes, who never handled a Sword, imagine diſhonourable 
but which I pronounce to be far preferable to War. But, 
Athenians, you ſhould conſider your Ambaſſadors with regard 
to thoſe favourable Conjunctures, which may have happened in 
their Embaſſies, as you judge of your Generals with regard to 
the Forces they Command. Yet you erect Statues, and appoint 
the moſt honourable Seats in your Theatres, and Crowns and 


Entertainments in the Prytanæum, not for them, who bring 
you home Conditions of Peace, but for them, who conquer 


your Enemies. But if Proſecutions are to be the Portion of 
your Ambaſſadors, and honours of your Generals, you will 
render your Wars perpetual, without Negotiations of Peace, 
or Heralds to propoſe them. No Man will ever be an Ambaſſa- 


dor. 


Ir now remains to ſpeak to the Affairs of Cherſobleptes and 
the Phoczans, with other Articles, of which I am accuſed. (20) 
I made an exact Report, Athenians, of whatever I ſaw, both 

in my firſt and ſecond Embaſſy, in the Manner I faw it; of 
whatever I heard, in the Manner I heard it. Do you, there- 


fore, aſk either what I ſaw, or what I heard with regard to 
Cherſobleptes? 1 faw, and all our Ambaſſadors ſaw his Son 


delivered, as an Hoſtage to Philip. He continues ſuch at this 
Inſtant.. But it happened, when we were diſcharging our firſt 
Embaſſy, that I returned hither with my Colleagues, and 

| Philip : 
(20) Demoſthenes his Oration, Page 80. 
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Philip marched into Thrace; but he promiſed us not to invade 
Cherſoneſus, while the Peace was under your Conſideration. 
In that very Day, therefore, in which you decreed this Peace, 
there was not the leaſt Mention made of Cherſobleptes. When 
we were afterwards appointed to demand Philip's Oath, nor 
had yet ſet forward upon our ſecond Embaſly, an Aſſembly 
was ſummoned, of which Demoſthenes, who now accuſes me, 
was elected Preſident. In this Aſſembly Critobulus declared, 
he was ſent by Cherſobleptes, and deſired, that he might be 
allowed to tender the Oaths to Philip' $ Ambaſladors, and that 
the Name of Cherſobleptes might be enrolled among your Con- 
ſederates. (2 1) When he had made this Declaration, Alex- 
imachus, of the Pelegian Tribe, gave a Decree to the Preſidents 
of the Aſſembly to be read, in which it was reſolved, that 
Cagobulus, i in Conjunction with your other Confederates, might 
tender the Oaths to Philip. When this Decree was read, as 
1 preſume you all remember, Demoſthenes roſe from among 
the Preſidents, and declared, that he would not propoſe 
this Decree to the People, nor diſſolve the Peace with Philip, 
nor acknowledge ſuch Confederates, as ated like People, who 
have no other Concernment in a Sacrifice, than to partake of 
its Libations: but that, however, he would appoint another 
Aſſembly to take the Affair into Conſideration. When you 

received 
(21) That as the Athenians and their tobulus might be allowed to do in the 


Allies adminiſtered the Oaths of Ratifi- Name of Cherſobleptes, as one of their 
cation to hd 8 Ambafſadors, fo Cri- Allies. SCHOLIAST. 


the  2O0KA TH ON: MN 
received this Declaration with repeated Clamours, and called upon 
the Preſidents by their Names to come forward on the Tribu- 
nal, you confirmed the Decree in Oppoſition to his Opinion. 
In Proof of theſe Truths, ſummon Aleximachus, who preferred 
the Decree, and the Colleagues of Demoſthenes, when he was 
Prefident, Then read their Teſtimony. 
The TEST v. 


Ds MOSTHENES) therefore, who lately wept over the Name 
of Cherſobleptes, appears evidently to have excluded him from 
the general Confederacy, As ſoon as that Aſſembly was diſ- 
- miſſed, Philip's Ambaſſadors tendered the Oaths to our Con- 
federates in the Court appointed for the Councils of your 
Generals. Yet my Proſecutor had the Aſſurance to tell you, 
that I had driven Critobulus, the Ambaſſador of Cherſobleptes, 
from the gacrifices, in Preſence of your Confederates, while the 
People were deliberating on their Decree, and the Generals 
were fitting in Council. Whence had I ſuch Authority? 
How was the Affair paſſed over in Silence? If I had dared ta 
act in ſuch a Manner, would you, Demoſthenes, have ſuffered 
it? Would you not have filled the Aſſembly with Vociferation 
and Clamour, if you had ſeen me, as you lately affirmed, driv- 

ing an Ambaſſador from the Sacrifices! ? But let the Crier 
ſummon the Generals, and the Deputies of the Confederates, 
that you may hear their Evidence, | 


The Evipznce, 
M Is 
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Is it not then, Athenians, moſt terrible, that any Man 
ſhall dare to utter ſuch Falſchoods againſt a Fellow Citizen, 
not his indeed, for there I would correct myſelf, but yours, 
when under the Danger of a capital T rial? Did not our An- 
ceſtors wiſely ordain in Proſecutions for Murder in our great 
Court of Judicature, the Palladium, when they obliged the 
Perſon, who was acquitted, to take out the Bowels of the dead 
Body, and to ſwear (and this ancient Cuſtom is {till preſerved) 
that the Judges, who had determined i in his Favour, had pro- 
nounced a juſt and upright Sentence? If otherwiſe, he impre- 
cated Perdition to himſelf and his Family, while he prayed for 
every Bleſfing to his Judges. This Inſtitution, Athenians, 
was of much Wiſdom and good Policy. (22) For if none of 
you would willingly charge himſelf with pronouncing Sentence on 
the guilty, (23) much more ſhould you avoid condemning the 
innocent by a Sentence, which takes away his Life, or deprives 


(22) Perhaps this Paſſage is not ſo 


difficult as the Tranſlator imagines, for 
otherwiſe our Commentators would not 

have paſſed it over in Silence. Stephans 
underſtands it in a Manner very different 
from that of Wolfius and his Editors. 


He gives his Opinion upon it with a Mo- 


deſty befitting his great Learning, qui- 
bus verbis puto eum innuere, and the pre- 
ſent Tranſlation follows his Opinion, as 
well as his Reading, Teuvorrag % Y, 
which makes a conſiderable Alteration 
in the Senfe. Yet flill the Expreſſions 


Euro ον A Gove d. -A 


adizs are unexplained, and the Reaſon- 


ing is inconcluſive and obſcure. Some 


him 


of our Critics, in almoſt all other In- 
ſtances ſo judicious, would here very un- 
neceſſarily read vnc for vrch rag, 
and unhappily confine the Spirit and Li- 
berty of Oratory and Orators by the meer 
Mechaniſm of grammatical Rules. How- 
ever, when Scaliger propoſes TEMVOYTE 
re Topic applied to y,xwvra he ſeems to 


| point to the true Reading and Conſtrue- 


tion. | | 
(23) K ſhould ſeems by this Cuſtooi, 


that the Judges imagined themſelves ab- 


ſolved from any Errour in acquitting the 


Perfon, proſecuted for Murder, it he 


ſwore to the Juſtice of their Sentence. 
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him of his Property, or degrades him from the Privileges of a 
Citizen, after the Loſs of which ſome have put themſelves to 
Death, and others have retired from the Affairs of the Public. (24) 
Will you not then, Athenians, grant me your Forgiveneſs, if 
I ſhould call him a polluted Wretch, impure in his Perſon, and 
proſtituted in his Eloquence? I ſhall then demonſtrate, that 
the Remainder of his Charge, with regard to Cherſobleptes, is 
evidently falſe. For it is the happieſt Circumſtance, and in my 
Opinion, of utmoſt Importance to them, who are accuſed, that 
the Remembrance of particular Conjunctures, with the Decrees 
formed upon them, and the Names of the Perſons, who pro- 
poſed thoſe Decrees, are for ever preſerved in your mee 
Records, 


Bur Demoſthenes hath alerted, that Cherſablepte was ru- 
ined, becauſe, although he himſelf had earneſtly adviſed our 


going into Thrace, when that Monarch was beſieged, and en- 
tering our Proteſt againſt the Conduct of Philip, yet, being of 
| principal Authority in the Embaſly, and particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by your Favour, I had abſolutely refuſed, and with the 
other Ambaſladors fat down indolently in Oreum, receiving 

Entertainments of Hoſpitality. Now hear the Letter Chares 
ſent to the People, the twenty- fifth of February, when Cher- 
ſobleptes had n loſt his Kine, and Philip had made 
himſelf 


(24) e « traded ruras, tranſlated wvwoYure;, However, he very honeſtly - 


by Wolfius, publice perierunt, and con- N that the W is obſcure. 
firmed in his Notes by gad vu k | 
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himſelf Maſter of the ſacred Mountain. Demoſthenes, one of 


our Colleagues, was Preſident of the Aſſembly 4 on the twenty- 
fourth of the fame Month. 


The LETTER. 


Var we did not only ſtay here the remaining Days of this 
Month, but did not ſet out upon our Journey till March. In 
Evidence of this Fa&, I can produce the Senate itſelf; for its 
Decree, which orders the Ambaſſadors to leave Athens and to 


receive Philip's Oath, is ſtill extant. Read me that Decree, 
and afterwards at what Time it was propoſed. 


The Decres. The Tims. 


You Tok it was propoſed the third of March. How many 


Days therefore had Cherſoblep tes loſt his Kingdom before I 
left Athens ? Your General Chares and his Letters declare the 


Month before, if February be indeed the Month before March. 
Could I then have preſerved Cherſobleptes, who before my 
Departure from home was totally undone? Can you imagine 
that this Man ever told you a Syllable of Truth with regard 
either to Macedonia or Theſſaly, who thus utters his Lies againſt 
the Senate, and your public Records; againſt the Evidence of 
Time and the Meetings of your Aſſemblies? Did you then, 
Demoſthenes, at Athens exclude Cherſobleptes from our Ca- 


pitulation with Philip when you were Preſident of the Aſſembly, 
and did you at Oreum lament and pity him? Do you now 


Vol. 1 i. 6 - accuſe 
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accuſe me of Corruption, you, who ſuffered a F ine to be in- 
flicted upon you by the Areopagus for not proſecuting the Ac- 
tion of Battery you had laid againſt your Couſin-German, 
although you had yourſelf broken your own Head? And do 
you now preſume to talk to us with an Air of Importance, as if 


we did not know you to be the Baſtard Son VE Demoſthenes 
the Sword- Cutler? 


Bur you have mm tel to prove, that beſides abjuring the Em- 
baſſy to the Amphictyons I acted in Violation of my Character 
as an Ambaſſador. (25) To this Purpoſe you have recited one 
Decree, and paſſed over another. But when I was appointed 
Ambaſlador to the Amphictyons, although I was then in a very 
languid State of Health, yet with much Chearfulneſs I made 
you my Report of the Embaſſy, from which I had returned, 
nor did I abjure the other, but promiſed. to undertake it, if I 
were able. When my Colleagues were departing, I ſent my 
Brother with my Nephew, and my Phyſician, to the Senate, 
not to abjure the Office in my Name (for the Laws do not allow 
us to abjure in the Senate an Employment conferred upon us by 
the People) but to declare my ill State of Health. Vet when 
my Colleagues heard the Misfortunes, that had befallen the 
Phocæans, and were returned, an Aſſembly was ſummoned, at 
which I was preſent, now perfectly recovered from my Diſorder, 
and the People wn that we ſhould all engage in this third | 

1 Embaſſy, 
(25) Demoſthenes Oration, Page 586. | 
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Embaſly, who had been choſen at firſt, I eſteemed it my Duty 
not to prevaricate with the Athenian People. You did not 
| afterwards accuſe me with regard to this E mbaſty, when * 
made my Report, but you now attack me upon the ſecond, ap- 
pointed for demanding Philip's Oath, which I can clearly and 
juſtly defend. To you indeed it is-moſt convenient, as to all 
Liars, to: alter the Situation and Circumſtances of Time, but 
I ſhall regularly purſue my Diſcourſe, beginning with our De- 
parture on our feeond Embaſſy. Firſt then, among our tert 
Ambaſſadors, to whom another was added by our Confederates, 
not one would ever eat with this Demoſthenes, when we de- 
parted for our ſeeond Embaſſy; ; nor upon the Road, where- 
_ ever it was poſſible to avoid it, would they enter the ſame Inn, 
becauſe they perceived he had formed ſome villainous Deſigns 
againſt them. But with regard to going into Thrace, there 
was not the leaſt Mention of it, for the Decree gave no Inſtruc- 
tions about it, and only ordered us to receive Philip's Oath, 
with ſome other particular Directions. Nor indeed, if we had 
gone, was it poſſible to have rendered any Service to Cherſoblep- 
tes, as his Affairs were in ſuch a Situation, as you have been 


juſt now informed; nor has Demoſthenes told you one Syllable | 
of Truth, but invents theſe Falſehoods, and having nothing 


rea whereof to accuſe me, he utters theſe monſtrous Calumnies. 


Bur two Men followed him carrying a couple of Blankets, 
in one of which, as he informed us, was a Talent of Silver. 
Ges From 


141 
i ! 
1 


Nicknames. While he was a Boy, he was called Battalus for 
his Debauchery and Infamy; when he came to age, and had 


he carried a Talent with him, a Ranſom only ſufficient to re- 


thoſe that regarded the Requiſition of Philip s Oath. But 


pronounced an Oration, which it is now become neceſſary to 
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From thence his Colleagues recollected ſome of his ancient 


taken out an Action againſt his Guardians, for ten Talents, he 
was ſurnamed the Serpent: but having commenced Man, he 
aſſumed the common Title of all Villains, and was ſtyled, the 
Calumniator. Thus he travelled, as he then ſaid, and as he 
lately aſſured you, redeeming Priſoners, although he knew, that 
Philip never had demanded a Ranſom during the War for any 
Athenian Priſoners, and heard from all his Friends, that he 
would give the reſt their Freedom, whenever a Peace was con- 
cluded. But while there were Numbers under this Misfortune, 


deem a ſingle Priſoner, and even that ſingle Priſoner not 
extremely rich. 


Wunx we arrived in Macedonia, and had aſſembled together, 
and found Philip returned from Thrace, the Decree, upon. 


which we were empowered to act as Ambaſſadors, was read, and 
we enumerated the Particulars we had in Command beſides 


while none of us mentioned the greater Concernments of our 
Embaſſy, but dwelt rather upon Matters of leſs Importance, I 


repeat. And here, Athenians, Jet me conjure you by the 
Gods, that as you have heard me accuſed according to the 


good 
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good Pleaſure of my Adverſary, ſo you will alſo hear me re- 
gularly make my Defence, and grant me the ſame Attention to 
the remainder of this Diſcourſe, as you have given to the begin- 


ning. When our Ambaſſadors were aſſembled, as I have 
aleady faid, I ſpoke to them in this Manner; © that they ſeemed 


« to me greatly to miſunderſtand the principal Command of 


« the People: becauſe, if the Republic had ſent her Miniſters 
cc with Authority to treat of the Requiſition of Philip s Oath, 
6e and any other particular Articles, and to mention the Affair | 


« of the Priſoners, I imagined every thing might be executed 
ce with Eaſe, But to conſult with Judgement and Integrity 
ct upon the Sum of things, with regard either to you, or * 
( is the proper Office of wiſe and upright Ambaſſadors; 

« mean particularly the Expedition into Thermopylz, = 
ce you behold is now in Agitation. But I will demonſtrate by 
e very powerful Arguments, that I do not unadviſedly form 
ce my Conjectures upon this Affair. The Theban Ambaſſadors 
are already arived; the Lacedzmonians are coming, and we 
« bring with us a D of the Athenian People, in which i is 
« expreſsly written; TRR Auas SADORS ARE EMPOWERED TO 

ACT IN ALL OTHER INSTANCES, IN THE BEST MANNER THEY 


ARE ABLE. © The Grecians in general look with Earneſt- 
« neſs towards the Event. If the Athenian People therefore 
« had eſteemed it befitting their Dignity to declare openly 
« to Philip, that he ſhould reſtrain the Inſolence of the 
„ Thebans, and reſtore the Cities of Bœotia, they would 


« have 
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« Experiment in our Perſons. 


A 


c 
cc 


£c 


c 


Lay 


c carried to Thebes, 
0 Cadmus.” 


Wars I was thus n Demoſthenes, as all our Col- 
leagues know, cries out aloud, © In addition to our other 
« Misfortunes this Zſchines is an errant Bœotian.“ 
others theſe were ſome of his Expreſſions: 
fond of wild and dangerous Projects; while I confeſs my- 


(25) It was the political Intereſt of 
Athens to repreſs the Power of Thebes, 
and for that Purpoſe to reſtore the Cities 
of Bceotia, ZEſchines muſt therefore 
very abſurdly charge Demoſthenes with 
favouring the Bæotians, yet thus our 
great Tranſlator and his Commentators 
underſtand him. ITeps TE; BouwTus - 
delge. 0 Anporge. Thus the Reaſon- 


ing of both theſe ſuppoſed Speeches 
becomes confuſed, 


and our Orator 
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have certainly mentioned it in this Decree. However, in 
« the uncertainty of the Event, they left the fp rag of 
ce this Affair to their Ambaſſadors, who poſſibly might be able 
* to prevail upon Philip, and they determined to make the 


ſtudious of the public Welfare, not to invade the Province 
of others, whom the People might have ſent inſtead of us, 
and to be cautious of giving Offence to the Thebans; one 
c of whom, their General Epaminondas, unawed by the Dig- 
ce nity of the Athenians, expreſsly declared in a Theban Af- 
ſembly, that the Arcade of the Athenian Citadel ſhould be 
and placed before the Terps of 


Prudence of not provoking the Thebans ; 
the invidious Manner of telling the Story 
of Epaminondas, ſo apt to provoke the 


his Zeal for the Bœotians in the Boldneſs 


Yet it becomes whoever is 


Among | 
« This Man is 


* 


argues againſt himſelf. The ſeeming 


Indignation of his Audience; the Art of 
making Demoſthenes reproach him with 


of his Projects, the Timidity under which 
he repreſents his n are _ 
loſt. 
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te ſelf of a more timorous Diſpoſition, and denen eren 


« of a diſtant Danger. I diſclaim the Deſign of ſetting the Re- 
« public at variance with the Thebans, and imagine our 
« Inſtructions for acting in the beſt Manner we are able, con- 
« fiſt in not being impertinently buſy. Philip is now marching 
« to Thermopyle. I withdraw from all Concernment in this 
« Affair. No Man ſhall ever impeach me for Philip's Victo- 
« rjes, but only whether 1 ſpoke, or ated in punctual Obedi- 
« ence to my Inſtructions. To conclude, our Colleagues 
agreed, that as cach of us ſhould be ſeparately aſked his Opinion, 
he ſhould deliver it, as he thought would be moſt expedient for 


the Commonwealth. To prove what I aſſert, ſummon our 
Colleagues, and read their Depoſitions. 


The DEzrosITIONS. 


Wu there was a general Congreſs of all the Ambaſſadors of 

Greece aſſembled at Pella; when Philip was preſent, and the 
Herald had ſummoned the Athenian Ambaſſadors, we advanced, 

not as in our former Embaſſy, according to our Age (a Cuſtom 
once held in eſteem, and reputed honourable to the Republic) 
but according to the ſhameleſs Aſſurance of Demoſthenes. For 
although he profeſſed himſelf the youngeſt of us all, he declared 
he would not yield the privilege of firſt addreſſing Philip, or 
ſuffer any other, pointing to me, to take Poſſeſſion of his Atten- 
tion, and leave the other Ambaſſadors nothing to ſay. He 
began his Speech with accuſing his Colleagues, that they did 


not 


J 
' 
I 
i 
| 
j 
| 
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not all come with the ſame Sentiments, or agree in their 


had himſelf performed for Philip; firſt, that he had ſupported 
the Decree of Philocrates, when he was indicted for propoſing, 


might be permitted to ſend Ambaſſadors to Athens to nego- 


fixing the Time of the People's Deliberations. He afterwards : 
produced another Decree, directing the People to conſult upon 


another, appointing a principal Seat for his Ambaſſadors, at the 
Bacchanalian Games. He then added his Solicitude on their 


Opinions, and then particularly mentioned the good Offices he 


in Contradiction to the Laws already enacted, that Philip 


tiate a Peace. He repeated the Decree, that he himſelf had 
written, in which he had ordered, that the Peace ſhould be 
concluded with Philip's Herald and his Ambaſſadors; and that 
ſome certain Days ſhould be appointed, upon which the People 
ſhould deliberate on the Conditions. He then inſinuated, that 
he had effeQually ſtopped the mouths of thoſe, who would 
have oppoſed the Peace, not by his Speeches only, but by thus 


entering into a League offenſive and defenſive with Philip; ; and 


Account; his placing the Cuſhions for them at our Entertain- 
ments, beſides his Watchings, and his Wakings, occaſioned by 
thoſe, who envied him, and would willingly do Diſhonour to 
his Reputation. The reſt was ſo perfectly ridiculous, that his 
Colleagues for Shame covered their Faces; „he had entertained 
« Philip's Ambaſſadors moſt hoſpitably; had hired for them, 
“ when they departed, a Chariot with a couple of Mules, and 
et accompanied them himſelf on horſe-back, not concealing in 
“ Park- 
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« Darkneſs, as certain others had done, but openly profeſſing 
« his Zeal for his Service.” He then with earneſtneſs correQted 
his former Aſſertions; I did not ſay, you are handſome, be- 
ce cauſe Woman is of all Creatures the handſomeſt; I did not 
e fay, you were a powerful Drinker, becauſe I thought drinking 
« was Praiſe for a Spunge; I did not ſay, you had an extraor- 


« dinary Memory, becauſe I imagined it an Encomium for an 


« hireling Pleader.” Not to be tedious, ſuch were in general __ 


his Expreſſions in the Preſence, I might almoſt affirm, of all 


the Ambaſſadors of Greece, from whence there aroſe no com- 
mon Peals of Laughter, 


; 8 he had ended, and Silence enſued, I was compelled 7 
to ſpeak after theſe ſtrange Abſurdities, and the exceſſive Baſe- 
neſs of his Adulation. I was of neceſſity obliged to make ſome 
Remarks upon his Calumny againſt his Colleagues, and I ſaid, 
« the Athenians had appointed us their Ambaſſadors, not with 
« an Intention of pleading for ourſelves in Macedonia, but that 
« we might be thought worthy of the Republic, in the 
Opinion of our Fellow- Citizens. 8 lightly mentioned the 
Requiſition of his Oath, which we were come to receive, and 
ran over the other Articles you had given us in Command; for 
the copious and powerful Orator Demoſthenes had totally for- 
gotten every thing neceſſary. I then ſpoke of Philip's Expedi- 
tion, the Temple of Delphos, and the Council of the Amphic- 
tyons, but implored him eſpecially to determine the Affair of 

Vol. II. „ D d | Delphos, 
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Delphos, not by Force of Arms, but by the Suffrages of all 
Parties, and an equitable Deciſion, If however ſuch a Deciſion 


were impoſſible land this manifeſtly appeared, for he had a large 
Body of Troops aſſembled round him) I aſſured him, whoever 


propoſed to regulate the religious Rights of the Grecians ou ght 
to have great Regard to Religion in general, and to pay much 
Attention to thoſe, who endeavoured to inſtruct him in the 
Uſages of particular Countries. At the ſame Time I mentioned, 
as a neceſſary Preliminary, the building the Temple at Delphos, 
and as ſoon as poſſible aſſembling the Amphictyons. I then 
repeated the Oath, which was ſworn by our Anceſtors, I 
never will deſtroy a City within the Amphictyonic Confede- 
« racy, nor drive its Inhabitants from the running Stream, 
« either in War or Peace: if any one violates this Oath, I 
« will take up Arms againſt him, and utterly deſtroy his Cities 
« to the Ground: if any one ſacrilegiouſſy plunders the Trea- 
6e ſures of Apollo, or is privy to fuch Impiety, or ſhall form 
any Deſign againſt whatever is contained in his Temple, I 
„will with all my Faculties, Feet, Hands and Voice avenge 
« the God,” I then. added, . there were ſtrong Execra- 
tions to o confirm this Oath. 


I conctupe: with ſaying, that in my Opinion we : ſhould not 
fuffer the Cities of Breotia to.continue in Ruins, ſince they were 
included i in the Amphictyonic Confederacy. I reckoned the 
twelve Nations, who: participated of the Rights of the Temple, 

Theſ- 
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Theſſalians, the Bœotians in general, not the Thebans only, 
the Dorians, Ionians, Perrhæbians, Magnetes, Locrians, Oetæans, 
Phthians, Maleens, Phoczans, (26) and I proved, that each of 
theſe Nations had an equal Vote in the Council, the greateſt and 
the leaſt; thus the Deputy from Dorium or Cytinium (27) had 
a Suffrage as powerful as the Lacedzmonians, for each Nation 
had two Votes: thus the Ionian Deputies from Erythræa and 
Priene were equal to the Athenian; and all others in the ſame 
Manner. I declared my Opinion, that his Expedition was 
indeed founded in Religion and Juſtice, but when the Amphic- 
tyons ſhould have aſſembled in Apollo's Temple, and obtained a 
Freedom of debating and voting, I imagined, that they, who 
firſt attempted to ſeize upon the T emple at Delphos, ſhould 
be brought to their Trial; not their Countries, but the Perſons 
themſelves, who cither by their Actions, or their Counſels, 
were guilty of ſuch Impiety; but that the Cities, which de- 
livered up theſe Criminals to their Trial, ſhould not be liable 
to Puniſhment, * But if you march with an Army againſt the 
« Phoczans, you will ſupport and confirm the Injuſtice of the 
„FThebans, yet when you have aſliſted them, t they never will 
© be grateful to you, for you never can confer ſuch Benefits 
e upon them as the Athenians did formerly, and which they 
Dd2 «© no 


(26) Authors differ in their Catalogues as Erythizes, and Priene, were Cities 

of theſe Nations, and ZEſchines, or his of Ionia, but Jeſs powerful than Athens. 

Tranſcribers, have here omitted one of Their Deputies however had the ſame 

them. Power and Privileges in the Amphicty- 
(27) Theſe were Lacedzmonian Ci- onic Council, 

ties, though leſs conſiderable than Sparta, | 
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Event was determined not by our Wiſhes, but by Philip's | 
N honoured with your good Opinion, or he, who never neglected 


Inſtances of which J muſt however at preſent paſs over unmen- 


tioned for want of Time. 


ſeduced you intò ſome idle Expectations. (20) Now learn, A- 
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<« no longer remember. (28) Then you will treat with Injuſtice 
« the Phocæans, whom you deſert, while the Thebans will 
e become more formidable Enemies, rather than F riends by 


te this Addition of Power.“ 


Bur that I may not wiicully waſte your Time by repeating 
exactly every thing faid upon the Occaſion, I ſhall conclude 
with giving you a general and ſummary Account. Fortune 
and Philip were to diſpoſe of Facts, while I had only my Zeal 


for your Service, and. the Freedom of ſpeaking. Whatever 
I faid was juſt in itſelf, and conducive to your Intereſts. The 


Actions. Whether then is'it more reaſonable, that he, who 
never had even an Inclination to do you Service, ſhould be 


any poſſible Opportunity of ſupporting your Intereſts? Many 


Bor he charged me with aſſerting a Falſchood, in aſſuring 
you, that within a few Days the Thebans would become more 
humble; that the Eubœans were extremely alarmed,” while I 


thenians, the real State of this Affair. When I was with 
Philip I made it 17 A and when I returned hither I 
delivered 


(28) In their Wars with the Lacedz- (29) Demoſthenes Oration, Page 13. 
monians. 
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delivered it in my Report of our Embaſſy, as a Meaſure I thought 
moſt reaſonable, that the Thebans ſhould ſubmit to the Au- 
thority of Bœotia, not Bœotia be ſubdued to the Power of the 
Thebans. Yet what I declared as my Opinion only, Demoſt- 
henes aſſerts, I abſolutely promiſed. I then told you, Chleo- 
chares the Eubzan, profeſſed his Wonder at the ſudden Recon- 
ciliation between you and Philip, becauſe you had given it in 
Command to us in your Decree, © to act beſides in the beſt 
« Manner we were able;” for Citizens, like him, of i incon- 
ſiderible Cities, are always alarmed at any ſecret Articles 1 in 
the Treaties of the more powerful. Nor does he ſay I men- 
tioned this occaſionally in the Courſe of my Report, but aſſerts 
that I poſitively promiſed Philip would cede the Iſiand of Eubœa. 
But I was of Opinion, that when the Republic conſulted upon 
the general Situation of her Affairs, ſhe ſhould liſten to every 

Argument offered by the other States of Greece. (30). 


Anon the Articles, into [with he hath divided this Prof. 
cution, he hath calumniouſly affirmed, that when he propoſed 
to lay before you a faithful Account of your Affairs, he was 
hindered by me and Philocrates. But I would. willingly aſk, 
whether an Athenian Ambaſſador was ever hindered, ef pecially 
by his am from making the Report of his Embaſſy to 
the 


| (30) The Reaſoning of this Para- to admit the general States of Greece to 
graph regularly ends at the laſt Sentence, the Athenian Councils, this Aſſertion of. 

and this appears to be a Concluſion drawa his Opinion would appear with more.Pro- 
from ſome other Arguments. If Demoſt- priety and Connexion, 
henes had accuſed our Orator of refuſing 
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the People; or after having ſuffered ſuch an Indignity from thoſe 
Colleagues, did he ever propoſe, that they ſhould be received 


with all public Honours, and invited to an Entertainment in the 


Pyræum. But Demoſthenes, when he returned from our ſe- 


cond Embaſſy, by which he now affirms the whole State of 


Greece was overturned, not only applauded us in his Decree, 


but when I reported to the People the Orations I had made 
with regard to the Amphictyons and Bœotians, not in the ſum- 


mary and haſty Manner in which I have now repeated them, 


but as accurately as poſſible in the very Words I ſpoke; when 
the People received them with exceeding Approbation, he was 


ſummoned by me and the other Ambaſſadors and aſked, whether 


T had truly reported what I had ſaid to Philip, and while all our 
Colleagues gave their Teſtimony i in my Favour, and applauded 


me, he roſe after all, and aſſured you, that I had not only 
ſpoken in Macedonia, as I had at preſent, but doubly better. 
You, who are to give your Suffrages upon this Trial, *are now 


my Witneſſes to the Truth of theſe Circumſtances; and yet 
what fairer Opportunity could he poſſibly have found of inſtantly 


| 2 me, if I had ever e the Republic? 


Yar you declare you did perceive in our firſt, Embaſſy, that 
I had entered into a Conſpiracy apainſt the Commonwealth, 
but you were ſenſible of it in the ſecond, in which you have 
openly appeared an Advocate in my Defence. (31) But while 
{3x) Demoſthenes Oration, Page 9. 
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in Fact your Indictment is laid againſt the firſt Embaſſy, you 
aſſure us you * not accuſe me for = ered in os but in 
however you E the Peace, yet you | mor gall 4 
Confederacy with Philip offenſive and defenſive; and if he de- 

ceived the Republic, he told an Untruth to obtain that Peace, 
which was of Advantage to his Affairs. (32) Such were the 
Circumſtances of the firſt Embaſly ; the ſecond was appointed 


| upon Conditions already fixed and concluded. Where then 


were theſe traiterous Deſigns? You may compute, by what 
he hath ſaid, that they exiſted 1 in the — of this Im- 
poſtor. 


He fays I paſſed over the River Loidia in a Canoe by Night ; 

to Philip, (33) and wrote for him the Letter he ſent hither. 
Thus it ſeems, Leoſthenes, who was baniſhed from hence by: 
theſe Calumniators, was utterly incapable of writing this Egiſtle, 
though ſome People do not heſitate to. pronounce, - that, next 
to Calliſtratus, he is of all Mankind moſt eloquent. Neither 


was Philip himſelf capable of writing it, to whom Demoſthenes 85 


was unable to reply in your Defence; nor Pytho, who aſſumes. 


to himſelf the Glory of being a Writer, but the Affair, ſo it 


appears, required my Aſſiſtance. But though you aſſert, that 
| | 1 fre- 


(32) The Tranſlator thinks it his Du- he can * his: Engliſh. Reader, it is an 


5 ty to confeſs he does not underſtand the exact Tranſlation. 


Meaning of this laſt Sentence. However (33) This does not appear in a Demoſt-- 
So OY henes his Oration. Worrios,, 
8 


— 
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1 frequently converſed with Philip alone in the Day-time, yet you 
accuſe me of paſſing over the River to him by Night, ſo abſolutely 
i did the Affair require a nocturnal Epiſtle. But Aglaocreon and 
UW latrocles, with whom I flept every Night during the whole 
Wl IJIime, are come hither to give Evidence, that every thing you 
4 = have aſſerted is falſe; 
abſent from them any one Night, or even Part of a Night. 
Beſides, I bring my domeſtic Slaves; I deliver them to the. 
Torture, and if my Proſecutor conſents, I will here finiſh my 
Diſcourſe. 


torture them before you. 


208 


and they are conſcious, that I never was 


Let the Executioner appear, and, if you command, 
The remainder of the Day is ſuffici- 
ent for the Purpoſe, ſince I am allotted eleven Hours for my 
Defence, (34) and if when they are put to the Queſtion, they 
ſay Jever ſlept one Night from my Companions, do not, A- 
thenians, ſhew Mercy to me, but riſe from the Judgement 
Seat, and Jet me be capitally condemned. But if you, De- 
ee are convicted of Falſehood, let this be your Puniſh- 
ment, to acknowledge i in the Preſence of this Aſſembly, that you 
are but an half-born Athenian, and not a genuine Citizen. (3 5) 


Summon hither my Domeſtics on the Tribunal, and read the 
| Depoſitions of our Colleagues, 


; The 


(34) The Tranſlation eleven Hours is Jepog mult then ſignify unnatural, not of 


not perfectly exact. The Original ſays 
eleven Hour-glaſſes. 


42 5) "Ouonoynyoov vo go y vg s SH 
Conſitere te ſemivi- 


1c. 4 eU. 
rum eſſe, & non ingenuum. Wol ius. 
Yet if cd yu ſignifies a Creature of 
2 mixed and monſtrous Birth, wn ü- 


Nature's free and genuine Productions. 


But Eſchines more probably alludes to 


the civil Birth of Demoſthenes, and his 


being deſcended from an Athenian Fa- 


ther and a Scythian Mother. ENU 


will then preſerve its common Signifi- 
cation. 


\ 
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sixcg therefore he refuſes this Appeal, and ſays, that no 
Credit is to be given to the Tortures of Slaves, take me the 
Letter which Philip ſent, and which I was kept ſleepleſs to 
write, for manifeſt it is, that with exceeding Subtlety it hath 
impoſed upon the Republic, and in Matters of weighty Con- 


cernment. 


The LETTER. 


Vou have YO? Athenians, Philip ſays, © I have adminiſtered 

ce the Oaths to your Ambaſſadors, and have written down the 
N ames of my Confederates, who were preſent, themſelves 
« and their Cities.” He then promiſes to ſend you the Names 
of thoſe, who were abſent. Is it impoſſible to conceive, that 
Philip could have written in this Manner by Day-light even 
without my Aſliſtance? But, by the Gods, Demoſthenes, in 
my Judgement, only computes how he may gain the Reputa- 
tion of Eloquence, and whether he ſhall afterwards appear of 


all our Grecians moſt worthleſs, about this he is very little 
anxious. 


Bur what Credit can be given to the Man, who ventures to 
aſſert, that Philip penetrated into Thermopylæ, not by his own 
military Conduct, but by my Orations to an Athenian Aſſembly? 
Then he hath entered into a Detail of the Days, in which I. 
made my Report of our Embaſſy; in which the Couriers of the 

Vol. II. WT | Phoczan 
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Phoczan Tyrant, Phalæcus, carried from hence the News of 
your Determinations, and in which the Phocæans, in their 
Reliance on me, received Philip into Thermopylz, and deliver- 
ed to him their Cities. (36) Theſe Circumſtances my Accuſer 
hath invented; but the Phocæans were ruined, firſt, by the 
Power of Fortune, that abſolute Miſtreſs of all Mankind; ſe- 
condly, by the Length of Time, and a ten Years War, for the 
fame Circumſtance, that raiſed the Phoczan Tyrants, deſtroyed 
them. They laid the Foundation of their Power by daring to 
invade the ſacred Freaſures, and by their mercenary Troops 
they changed the Form of Government in different States, but 
were ruined by their Want of Money, which they had expended 
in paying their Armies. Thirdly, a Mutiny, the uſual Atten- 
dant of an ill-paid Soldiery, broke their Authority, and laſtly, 
the Ignorance of Phalzcus with regard to Futurity. For the 
united Forces of the Theſſalians and Philip were in Sight, nor 
was it long before the Peace you had concluded with Philip 
that Ambaſſadors arrived from the Phocæans, demanding Suc- 
cours and promiſing to deliver into your Hands the Fortreſſes, 
that commanded the Paſs of Thermopylæ. Vet when you had 
| decreed, that they ſhould deliver theſe Places to Proxenus, your 
General; that fifty Gallies ſhould be fitted out, and that all 
our Citizens, under thirty Years of Age, ſhould immediately 
take the Field, inſtead of delivering thoſe Fortreſſes to Proxenus, 
the Tyrants threw the Ambaſſadors, who made the Promiſe, 
| into 


(36) Demoſthenes, Page 28. 
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into Priſon, and of all the Grecians the Phocæans alone refuſed 
to receive the Prieſts, who carried the myſtic Sacrifices for Cele- 
bration of the Eleuſinian Feſtival. When Archidamus, the 
Lacedzmonian, afterwards offered to receive and defend thoſe 
Fortreſſes, they would not conſent, but anſwered him, that 
Sparta ſhould be apprehenſive, not for them, but for her own 

Safety. (3 7) You had not then abſolutely agreed with Philip, 
but the very Day you deliberated upon the Articles of Peace, 
vou received Letters from Proxenus informing you, that the 
Phoczans had not delivered thoſe Fortreſſes to him, and that 
they alone of all the Grecians refuſed to admit the holy Myſte- 
ries for the Celebration of the Eleuſinian Sacrifices, and had 
thrown into Priſon the Ambaſſadors, who had come hither to 
propoſe a Ceſſion of thoſe Fortreſſes. In Proof of theſe Truths, 
call me the Perſons employed in carrying the ſacred Myſteries, 
and the Ambaſſadors, whom Proxenus ſent to the Phoczans. 
Then hear his Letters. 


The Lerress. 


You hear, Athenians, the particular Dates of theſe Tranſ- 
actions verified by your public Records. You hear the Wit- 
neſſes, who have given Evidence, that before I was appointed 
Ambaſſador, Phalæcus, the Phocæan Tyrant, was diffident 


both of us and the Lacedæmonians, and placed his entire Con- 


„ 3 fidence 
( 37) A French Writer tranſlates theſe cours, que de leur mauvaiſe Fortune. 
Words, which Wolfius ſays are equivo- OlivIER. Life of PaiL1e. 


cal, qu'ils ſe defioient encore plus de ſon ſe- 
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fidence in Philip. But was he alone ignorant with regard to 
the Event? How were you yourſelves affected in your Aſſem- 


blies? Did you not all expect, that Philip, having obſerved 


and not enlarge the Power of that perfidious People? Did not 


the Intimates of Phalæcus declare, ( 38) that Philip would or- 
bans, in a Diffidence of their Situation take the Field with all 
Letters engaging you to march with all your Troops to ſuccour 


now call the Peace diſhonourable and cowardly, hinder you 


from marching, by declaring they were apprehenſive, that Phi- 


the Name of Phalæcus inſtead of Phi- Greece upon Philip's Expedition, ſeems 


their Inſolence, would repreſs the Authority of the Thebans, 


the Lacedæmonians join with us in an Embaſſy againſt the The- 
bans, and at laſt openly affront and threaten their Ambaſſadors 
in Macedonia? Were they not extremely doubtt! ul in what 
Manner they ſhould act? Were not their Ambaſſadors greatly 
alarmed? Did not the Theſſalians ridicule us all, and boaſt, 
that the Expedition was undertaken for their Sake? Did not 


der the Cities of Bœotia to be reinhabited? Did not the The- 
their Forces? Did not Philip, when he perceived it, ſend 


whoever had the juſteſt Cauſe ? Did not theſe Warriors, who 


lip, after having concluded a ſolemn Peace and Alliance with 
you, would ſeize upon your Soldiers, as Hoſtages ? 
. WHETHER 


(38) The Tranſlator hath here inſerted Hopes and Fears of the different States of 


Iip, which appears in all Editions. Our to require, that Phalæcus and his Party 
Orator ean hardly be ſuppoſed to ſay, he ſhould expreſs their Sentiments upon it. 
Intimates of Philip declared, that Philip Doctor Markland has corrected the ſame 


*evould order Se. Beſides, the general Miſtake in the next Paragraph. 
Lenſe of the Paſſage, which deſcribes the 
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WIAETRHII then have I forbidden the People to imitate their 
Anceſtors, or you, and they, who conſpired with you againſt 
the public Welfare? Would not an Expedition have been then 
more eaſy, and more honourable to the Athenians, when the 
Madneſs of the Phoczans raged in its higheſt Vigour ; when 
they maintained the War alone againſt Philip; when they were 
in Poſſeſſion of theſe Fortreſſes, which commanded the Streights 
of Thermopylæ, and which Phalæcus had not yet delivered to 
the Macedonians; when they refuſed the Treaties, by which 
we ſhould have been engaged to ſuccour them, (39) nor would 
receive the ſacred Eleuſinian Myſteries; when we were guarded 
from the Incurſions of the Thebans; (40) when Philip himſelf, 
with whom we had entered into a Confederacy ratified by our 
mutual Oaths, invited us to march; and when the Theſſalians 
and the other Amphictyons were in Arms? Was not this Period 
far more honourable, than that, in which the Athenians, by your 
Cowardice, and Malignity of Spirit, fled into the City with 
their Property, (41) at which Time, I was employed in my 
third Embaſſy to the General Council of the Amphictyons; . 
that Embaſſy, which you dare to aſſert I undertook without 
being appointed by the People; z and yet, although my declared 
Enemy, you never called me to a Trial for a Crime, which 
you know to be capital, and now only accuſe me of Miſcondu& 


| | „ 
(39) Probably, from a Confidence of explains, becauſe Phocis hindered them 
th-ir own Strength. | from entering Attica. 
(40) In the Original, when we left (41) The Reader may remember tlie 
#ve Thebans bebind us, which Wolfius Decree of Calliſthenes upon this Occaſion, 
: Page 42, 
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in my former Embaſſy; though ſurely you do not envy me even 


the Puniſhment, that _ affect my Life. 


| Warn the Thebans 3 were encamped, and e 
Philip to lead them to the Deſtruction of the Bœotians; when 
you had thrown the City into Confuſion, and our Forces were 
not yet aſſembled; when the Theſſalians had joined the The- 
bans, by your Irreſolution, and the ancient Hatred they bore 


| the Phocæans, who had cruelly miſuſed their Theſſalian Hoſ- 


tages; (42) when Phalzcus, before the other Ambaſſadors and 
I had arrived where the Amphictyons were met in Council, had 


marched away under Articles of Treaty; when the Orchome- 


nians, being greatly terrified, only demanded Security for their 


Perſons, and promiſed to leave Bœotia; when the Theban 


Ambaſſadors ſurrounded Philip, and the Republic was in open 


Enmity with the Thebans and the Theſſalians, then were our 


Affairs ruined, not by me, but by his Treachery, and his hoſ- 
pitable Engagements with the Thebans. Of theſe Facts I am 


well aſſured I can give ſuthcient Proofs. (43) 


BesiDEs, if any Part of what you aſſert were true, ſurely 


the Bœotians and the Phoczan Exiles would accuſe me, ſome 


of 
(42) Plutarch tells this Story ſome- Taviorn. Briſerent avec des  meutes. 
what differently; that the Phoczans kil- AMyoOT, 


led their Theſſalian Governors, and the (43) This whole Narration, ſays Wol- 
Theſſalians in Revenge put their Pho- fius, is ſo intricate, that it ſeems intended 
cæan Hoſtages to the Torture. Kary- meerly to impoſe upon the Audience. 

Aonoav, flagris ceciderunt. STEPHANS, 
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of whom I muſt have driven out of their Country, and hindered = 
others from returning from Baniſhment. Yet not reaſoning 
upon Events, but favourably receiving my Zeal to ſerve them, 
the Bœotian Exiles have in a general Council. appointed Advo- 
cates in my Defence. Ambaſſadors are arrived from the Cities 
of the Phoczans, whom in my third Embaſly to the Amphic- 
tyons I preſerved from Deſtruction, when the Oetæans had given 
their Opinion, that all the Youth of Phocis ſhould be thrown 
headlong down a Precipice, and whom I conducted to the 
Amphictyons, that they might have an Opportunity of pleading 
their own Cauſe. Phalæcus had marched away under the 
Sanction of a perſonal Treaty, and theſe innocent People were 
condemned to die, and only ſaved by my Interceſſion. Call. 
me then the Phoczan Mnaſo, and the Colleagues of his Em- 
baſſy with the Perſons appointed by the Bœotian Exiles. Come 
up hither, Liparus and Pythion, on the Tribunal, and now 
return me that Obligation of Life and Safety, which I once 
conferred on you. 

The Interceſſion of the BozoTians and PfocæaANs. 
Shall I not therefore be moſt unjuſtly treated, if I be condemn- 
ed on the Accuſation of Demoſthenes, the Patron of the The- 
| bans, and of all the Grecians the moſt abandoned, when the 
Phoczans and Bœotians appear in my Defence? 


3 he hath dared to affirm, that | Rand convicted by my 
own Expreſſions. For he ſays, I declared, when I accuſed | 
. . | Timar- 


— VAEATION Of 


Timarchus, that all Mankind had heard of the Infamy of his 
Impurities: that Heſiod, an excellent Poet, ſays, 


What all report can never be a Lie, 
And born a Goddeſs, Fame can never die : 


that this Goddeſs now comes to Aci me, for all Mankind 
affirm, I have taken Bribes from Philip. But you are well 
convinced, Athenians, that there is a mighty Difference between 
Fame and Calumny. Fame hath nothing in common with 
- Proſecutions, but Proſecutions are nearly allied to Calumny. 1 
will define each of them exactly. Fame i 18 the voluntary A. 
ſertion, without any particular Motive, of a Multitude of 
Citizens concerning the Commiſſion of any certain Fact. But 
Calumny is an Accuſation maintained by ſome ſingle Perſon in 
the Preſence of the Many, whether in our Aſſemblies, or the 
Senate. To Fame we publicly offer Sacrifices, as to a God; 

but we publicly proſecute Calumniators, as Wretches moſt i im 


pious. Do not then, Demoſthenes, confound things of higheſt 
Excellence with thoſe of extreme Turpitude. 


1 SuryzreDd with Grief and Indignation ſeveral Articles of 
this Indictment, but eſpecially when he charged me with being 
a Traitor to my Country ; ; forif I could be convicted of this 
Crime alone, I muſt appear a very Monſter, unfeeling of all 


natural Affection, and formerly ouilty of many other Crimes. 
Of my general Courſe of Life, and even my daily Manner of 


living, I do imagine you are very ſufficient Witneſſes. vet 
there 


* 
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there are particular Inſtances, that eſcape the Diſoreanicatich the 
Multitude, though deemed of higheſt Importance by Perſons of 
Penetration, Many of theſe, which will bear an honourable 
_ Teſtimony in my Favour, I ſhall produce to public View, that 
you may know what Pledges I left here for my Conduct, when 
I entered upon my Embaſſy to Macedonia. You, Demoſthenes, 
have invented theſe Falſehoods againſt me, but I ſhall explicitly 


declare how „ and regularly I was educated. 


BznoLD my Father ——— almoſt the oldeſt of our 
Citizens, for he is now ninety four Years of Age. In his Youth, 
before the Loſs of his Property in the Peloponneſian War, he 
was diſtinguiſhed for his Skill in athletic Exerciſes, but when 
he was driven into Baniſhment by the thirty Tyrants, he en- 
liſted himſelf a Soldier in the Wars of Aſia, and was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for his Courage. He is deſcended from a Tribe, 


that holds religious Communion with the genuine Offspring of - 


Butes, from whence the Prieſteſs of Minerva, the guardian 
Goddeſs. of Athens, is choſen. As I have already mentioned, 
he was one of the Leaders, who brought home the People from 
Exile. (44) Beſides, it hath been my good Fortune, that all 
my Relations by my Mother are free-born. She herſelf appears 
even now before my Eyes, (4.5) terrified for the Danger of her 
Son, and diſtracted with her Sorrows. This Mother, Demoſt- 
kenes, fled with her Huſband to Corinth from the Tyranny 
Vol. II. | ä 0K 


(44) Page 187. (45) Rather an imag nary, than real Appearance. WoLF1vs. 
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of the thirty, and ſhared in the Calamities of her Country. But 
you, who contend for your being a Man (though I ſhould heſi- 


tate extremely to pronounce that you are really a Man) were 


proſecuted for deſerting your Rank in the Day of Battle, and 
eſcaped only by buying off the Evidence of Nicodemus, whom 
you afterwards murdered with the Aſſiſtance of Ariſtarchus, 
and then ruſhed into the Forum with your Hands ſtained with 
Blood. | 


My eldeſt Brother, Philocrates, who does not, as you ca- 


lumniouſſy afirm, ſpend his Time in unmanly amuſements, 


but in the generous Exerciſes of the Gymnaſium; who was 


Fellow-Soldier to Iphicrates, and three ſucceſſive Vears a 


General of your Forces, comes hither to implore your Com- 
paſſion to preſerve me. My youngeſt Brother Aphobetus 
maintained, with a Dignity befitting the Republic, the Charac- 
ter of your Ambaſſador to the King of Perſia, and when you 
appointed him in the Direction of the publi ic Revenues, he 
managed them with Honour and Integrity. His Children are 
legitimately begotten, for he never proſtitu ted his Wife to 


Cnoſion, as thou haſt done. He now is preſent in Contempt 


of your Invectives, for Invectives, not founded upon "Truth, 
1 no farther than the Ears. 


| Bur thou haſt dared to ſ peak againſt my other Relations, 


ſhameleſs as thou art and ungrateful, not to love, not to adore 


the 


the Father of Philon ad W by . you were en- 
rolled a Denizon of Athens, as the elder Citizens of the Pæ- 
anian Tribe are perfectly conſcious. Vet I am ſtruck with 
Aſtoniſhment, that you dare to calumniate Philon in the Pre- 


ſence of theſe Athenians, who are eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for their Love of Juſtice, who have entered this Court with a 


Reſol ution to pronounce ſuch a Sentence, as may be of greateſt 


Advantage to the Republic, and who pay more Attention to 
the Lives of the Criminal and Proſecu tor, than to their Ora- 


tions. Vet can you imagine, they would not rather chooſe ten 
thouſand soldiers like Philon, thus faſhioned in their Perſons, 
thus temperate in their Courage, than thrice ten thouſand proſ- 
tituted Wretches, like thee? Then you turn the well-educated 
Manners of Epicrates into Reproach; and indeed who ever 
 faw him behave himſelf indecently either by Day, as you afirm, 
in the Feſtival of Bacchus, or by N ight? You cannot aſſert, N 
he eſcaped by his Obſcurity, for he was not unknown, 


By Philodemus his Daughter, the Siſter of Philon and Epi- 
crates, I have three Children; a Daughter and two Sons, 
whom 1 bring hither with my other Relations, for the ſake of 
one Queſtion, which I ſhall now aſk, and for a particular 
Argument with regard to my Judges. I aſk, Athenians, whe- 
ther you think it probable, that beſides my Duty to my 
Country, the Commerce of my Friends, the Participation of 
our religious Rites, and the Sepulchres of my Anceſtors, I 

Ff 2 : e ſhould 


—— — —— — —— Uͤ— — — 


when he was ſpeaking, and driven out of the Aſſembly; (47) 
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ſhould betray my Children, to me the deareſt of all mn 
Beings, to Philip, or ſhould rate his Friendſhip at an higher 
Value, than their Safety. By what Pleaſure have I ever been 
enſlaved? When did I ever do any thing unworthy of my 
Reputation for the fake of Money? Not Macedonia, but their 
own natural Diſpoſition, renders Men vitious or virtuous; nor 
are we different, when we return from an Embaſſy, from what 


you ſent us, but the very fame. But I have been joined in 
Office with a Man, (46) eminently practiſed ir all Impoſtures, of 


a malevolent Spirit, who never willingly ſpoke Truth; who uſhers 
in his Lies with an Oath, and an Eye of Impudence; who not 


only aſſerts his Facts, and the Manner in which they happened, 


but mentions the very Day, and according to his Invention, in 
| Imitation of thoſe who tell Truth, he adds the Name of ſome 


Perfon, who wy chance was preſent. 


nn R, we, who are innocent, are in one Inſtance moſt 
fortunate, that with his extraordinary Genius for lying, he never 
preſerves his Senſes in the Compoſition of his Stories, You may 
compute at once the Imprudence, and Ignorance of the Man, 


who invented againſt me ſuch an improbable Falſehood, as that of 
the Olynthian Woman, in which he was interrupted by you, 


for 


(ae) Te may be worth obſerving, that rojerimMeypas, the Reading of our Er 


Stephans reads cue R H inſtead of ditions, 
| (47) Demoſthenes Oration, Page 89. 
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for he accuſed a Perſon moſt diſtant from ſuch Turpitude before 
thoſe; who were conſcious of the Purity of his: Manners. But 
conſider how long he was preparing himſelf for this Calumny. 
Ariſtophanes, an Olynthian, generally reſided here in Athens. 
He was recommended by ſome certain Perſons to Demoſthenes, 
who was informed beſides, that he was a very powerful Orator, 
and who therefore endeavoured by every poſſible Art to engage 
him in his Intereſts, and induce him to give a perjured Evi- 
dence againſt me. He promiſed, if he would form ſome miſe- 
rable Story, and aſſure you, that in a drunken Riot I had 
inſulted a Woman, who was his Relation, and a Captive, he 
would inſtantly give him five hundred Drachmas, and five 
hundred others, when he had given Evidence of the Fact. A- 
riſtophanes anſwered, as he himſelf aſſured us, that with regard 
to his Baniſhment and his Poverty, Demoſthenes had not er- 
-  roneouſly, but rather with all poſſible Sagacity aimed his Con- 
jectures; but that he erred extremely in his Opinion of his 
| Morals, for he never would commit ſo infamous an Action. In 
Proof of what I have aſſerted, I ſhall produce Ariſtophanes 
himſelf, as a Witneſs. Let him be ſummoned; let his Teſtimony 
be read; then ſummon Dercyllus and Ariſtides, who heard him 
tell this Story, and informed me of 1 it. 


The r 


You hear the Witneſſes, and their Evidence, given upon 
Oath; and do you not remember thoſe unhallowed Arts of Ora- 
tory, 
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tory, which he boaſted to our young Citizens (48): and whi TY 


the Fate of Greece; how exceſſively he applauded Satyrus the 


Repreſentative of two inconſiderable Cities (4.9) ſhould appear 
Vith ſuch Generoſity and Magnanimity, and that I, who directed 
the Counſels of a powerful Republic, who preſumed to give 

Advice to the fu preme Aſſembly of Arcadia, could not reſtrain 


with him in vouching this Falſehood againſt me, I might have 
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he now employs againſt me; how he wept, how he lamented 


Comedian, for having at a Banquet entreated Philip to give him 
ſome Perſons, with whom he had formerly lived in Hoſpitality, 
and who were then Priſoners and in Chains, digging in his 
Vineyards? Having laid this Foundation, he added, raiſing that 
ſhrill and direful Voice, how deplorable is it, that Satyrus the 


the Licentiouſneſs of my Manners, but heated with Wine, at 
an Entertainment to which we were invited by Xenodocus, (50) 
one of Philip's Friends, 1 dragged by the Hair, and ſcourged 
with my own Hands, a captive Woman? If you had there- 
fore either given Credit to him, or if Ariſtophanes had Joined 


periſhed unjuſtly for a Crime of the moſt exceſlive Turpitude, 
Will you then ſuffer this Wretch, his own Evil Genius (for never 


may 


(48) To inflame their Paſſions and 


raiſe their Indignation againſt his Adver- 


ſary. Doctor Taylor has with great 


Learning given us many different Mean- 


ings for the Word £r&yyearerai. None 


of them will explain the preſent Paſſage, 
and Wolfius is ſuffered to tranſlate it 
Pollicetur. 


(49) In the Original, Cariones and 


mentators mention them in their Notes. 


Aunthiæ. The Matter is not of Impor- 
tance, yet much Diligence hath been uſed 
to find the Hiſtory or Situation of theſe 
Countries. Neither Wolfius nor his Com- 


(50) By Demoſthenes called Xeno- 
phron, Page 89; for by a Miſtake of 
the Preſs it is there printed Xenophon, 
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may he prove ſuch to the Republic) to dwell any longer among 
you? Will you purify this Aflembly, and in your Decrees 
offer up your Vows through him? Will you ſend forth Armies, 
and appoint naval Expeditions under his Name? Yet Hefiod 
* nces | 


For one : Man' s Crimes, on many a deſtin'd State 
Impetuous deſcends the Wrath of Fate. 


Lx me add one Remark more to what I have already ſaid; 
that if there be any Species of Villainy among Mankind in which 
I cannot demonſtrate, that Demoſthenes is a principal Character, 


I ſhall acknowledge, I ought to be capitally condemned. 


Bur many ſevere Diſtreſſes attend the accuſed. His Danger 
calls back his Thoughts from every particular Reſentment againſt 
others to the Conſideration of his own proper Safety, and obliges 
him to reflect, leſt he ſhould paſs over any Article of the Ac- 
cuſation. I ſhall therefore endeavour to recall to your remem- 
brance, and my own, the principal Articles of this Proſecution; 3 
then do ye 
particular Decree, that I have preferred, am I now accuſed? 
What Conventions have I ever formed againſt the Intereſts of 

the Republic? When did I eraſe whatever you decreed con- 
cerning this Peace, or inſert what you difapproved? Did the 
Peace diſpleaſe ſome of our Orators? Should they not either 


have oppoſed i it then, or not accuſe me now? Some of them 
| during 


1, Athenians, conſider them ſeparately. | For what 


r 
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during the War grew rich by our Tributes, and the public Rer 
venues. Thoſe Methods of growing rich are now ceaſed, for 
Peace will not maintain Idleneſs. But ſince they, who 
never were injured and yet are perpetually injuring the Repub- 
lic, would now take vengeance of him, who ſupported this 


Peace, will you, who have experienced the Advantages of it, 
deſert the Perſons, who have rendered themſelves thus uſeful to 


the Public? 


Bur I fang Hymns in Honour of Apollo with Philip, while 
the Cities of the Phoczans, as my Accuſer aſſerts, were lying 
in Ruins. (51) And by what Argument can he clearly prove 
the Truth of this Affertion? I was invited to the uſual Enter- 
tainment of Hoſpitality with my Colleagues. T here were beſides 
invited, and who ſupped with us and the other Grecian Ambaſſa- 
dors, not leſs than two hundred Perſons. Among this N umber, 
for fo it appears, I was conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed, not for my 
Silence, but my aging, as you are aſſured by Demoſthenes, 
who was neither preſent himſelf, nor hath produced a ſingle 
Witneſs, who was preſent. But by what Means could I be thus 
conſpicuous, unleſs perchance, as in a Chorus, I ſang before the 
reſt of the Company ? It I was filent therefore, you charge 
me falſely; but when our Country was in perfect Safety; and 
our Citizens not oppreſſed by any general Misforrune, if 1 then 
ſang an Hymn in Honour of Apollo with the other Ambaſſa- 
dots, 


(51, Demoſthenes Oration, Page 59. 
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dors, and the Athenians were not diſhonoured by it, I ated 


with a pious Regard to Religion; I committed no Crime, and 


ſhould now in Juſtice be acquitted. Yet upon theſe Accounts, 


I am it ſeems a Man unworthy of Compaſſion, while you, who 
proſecute your Colleagues, in Violation of the ſacred Duties 


of our common Entertainments and Libations, are pious and 


religious. 


Bur you have reproached me with the Abſurdity of my po- 


litical Conduct in going Ambaſſador to Philip, when I had be- 


fore encouraged the Grecians to take up Arms againſt him. 


However, you may make this Objection, if you pleaſe, to the 


whole Athenian People in their public Counſels. You had 
entered into War againſt the Lacedæmonians, and after the un- 


fortunate Battle of Leuctra you ſent them Succours. Vou re- 


ſtored the exiled Thebans to their Country, and afterwards met 


them in the Field at Mantinza. You declared War againſt the | 
Eretrians and Themiſon; you afterwards preſerved them. With 


regard to numberleſs other Grecian States you have acted in the 


fame Manner. For it is neceſſary, either for a private Perſon, or 
a Republic, to yield to the Force of Conjunctures, and manage 


them to the beſt Advantage. How ſhould an able Senator act ? 


Should he not u pon any imminent Occaſion conſult the Intereſts 
of his Country! ? The malevolent Proſecutor, what Language 


ſhall he ſpeak? Shall he not conceal particular Conjunctures, 


| and accuſe. particular. Circumſtances of Conduct? How ſhall 
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we diſtinguiſh: the Man, who is by Nature a Betrayer? Is he 
not diſtinguiſhable by abufing, as you have done, the Confi- 
dence of thoſe, who employ him, by writing Declamations for 
them to be pronounced in our Courts of Judicature, and after- 
wards taking a Bribe to expoſe them to their Adverſaries? (52) 
Thus you got Money for writing a Declamation for Phormio the 
Banker, and you gave a Copy of it to Apollodorus, who had 
_ indicted Phormio for a capital Crime. You entered into the 
happy Dwelling of Ariſtarchus, which you laid in Ruins. You 
took three Talents ftom Ariſtarchus before his Baniſhment, and 
afterwards plundered him of the Pittance he had provided to 
ſupport him in his Exile. Nor did you bluſh at the Report, 
that you pretended to be an Admirer of the young Man's 
Beauty. Your Ad miration was indeed pretended, for real 
Love never admits of Villainy. Such 1s the Betrayer, and ſuch 
as theſe the Marke of his Character. | 


9 * 


"ot he ſome where mentioned my military Expeditions, and 


called me a moſt accompliſhed Soldier. (5 3) Yet not in regard 
to his Calumny, but in Conſideration of my preſent Danger, I 
may be permitted to vindicate my Reputation as a Soldier, 
without being expoſed to any invidious Reflections. For where, 
| or 
(32) The Aheration of a Comma in Not writing for Hire, but betraying for 4 
Stephans upon the Word exQ#gy gives Bride. 
this Sentence a Meaning very different (53) Demoſthenes, Page 52, calls him 
from that of our Editions. It is followed A marvellous Warrior, Are S 


by this Tranſlation. As £5 To 0 arne. 
Kag1 10% eo ra, ud TETE;, &c. 
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or when, or among whom, excepting this Day, ſhall I ever 
mention it? When I had paſſed the Age of Boyhood, I was 
two Years in Garriſon upon our Frontiers. I ſhall produce the 
young People of my own Rank, and who ſerved in the ſame 
Station, as my Witneſſes to the Fact. In my firſt Campaign I 
was ſtationed in that Body of Troops, which are reſerved at 
Diſtance from the- Danger of Battle. (54) I marched under 
the Command of Alcibiades with my Cotemporaries i in the Ex- 

pedition 1 to Phlius, and in an Engagement at the Nemeæan 

Gulph I was honoured with the Approbation of my Generals for 
my Behaviour. Iſerved in all other Campaigns during my Youth, 
and the Years of military ſervice appointed by the Laws, ac- 
cording to that regular Succeſſion, by which our Citizens relieve 
each other in the Courſe of a War. ( 5 5) In the Battle of 
Mantinza I behaved myſelf not diſhonourably, nor in a Manner 


unworthy of the Republic. I was a Soldier in the Eubœan Ex- 
peiiitivn, and in the Tamynean Engagement fo diſtinguiſhed 
8 g 2 
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my ſelf 


1 This Paſſage, both with regard 
to the Difficulty, and the hiſtorical Im- 
portance of it, well deſerves a larger 
Explanation, than the Compaſs of theſe 


Diſtance from Danger. From thence the 
Phraſe e, rToic ute militia in partibus, 
or as Æſchines expiciey it, Tyv & Tois 


Notes will allow. 

The Athenian Youth, at the Cans 
pletion of their eighteenth Year, took 
the military Oath, and for two Years 
were appointed to guard the Frontiers 
of Attica. During this Time they were 
called regio, circu ſores. They were 
afterwards enliſted among the regular 
Troops, but ſtationed, in Time of Ac- 
tion, in ſome Place of Safety, and at a 


pigers Kage MAT, prgnam, que 
in partibus dicitur. The Years of mili- 


tary Service from the Age of cighteen 


to that of ſixty were numbered by annual 
Magiſtrates called Eponymi, from whence 
the Expreſſion of ſerving in Eponymis, 
or Eponymiana militia. Corsnl. 

(55) E diadoyy;, Demoſthenes ex- 
pla.ns this Expreſſion in the firft Phi- 
lippic. Page 60 of the firſt Volume. 
ii ;. 
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myſelf even in a Body of Troops ſelected from the reſt of our 


Army for their Courage, that I was crowned by our Generals in 
the Field, and a ſecond Time by the People, when I returned 

to Athens. I made the Report of our Victory, and Temeni- 
wy who commanded the Troops of the Pandionian Tribe, 


and who came hither with me by Appointment of the General, 


informed you in what Manner I had behaved myſelf i in the 


Battle. In Atteſtation of theſe Facts, read the Decree, then 
ſummon Temenides and my Fellow-Soldiers, who joined with 


me in fighting for the Republic. Summon Phocion, our Ge- 
eral, not yet an Advocate in this Cauſe, but liable to a Pro- 
ſecution, if he gives a falſe Evidence. 


The Dzcxkx. The Tas Dv. 


Since therefore I brought you the firſt News of your Viery, 


and the happy Succeſs of your Sons in Battle, let me implore 
this firſt Favour of you, the Preſervation of my Life; eſpecially, 
ſince I am neither an Enemy to the popular Conſtitution of my 
Country, as my Accuſer aſſerts, but an Enemy to all bad Men, 


nor would ſuffer you to imitate the Anceſtors of Demoſthenes 
(he has indeed no Anceſtors) but would encourage you zealouſly 
to emulate that Plan of Wiſdom, which hath been glorious to 
the Republic. 1 ſhall now run over ſome Inſtances of this Wiſ- 
dom, beginning with thoſe of an earlier Date. 


Taz Glory of the Athenian Republic aroſe from the DER 


at Salami * the n and althou gh « our Walls were 


raſed 
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raſed to the Ground by the Barbarians, yet as we were at Peace 
with the Lacedzmonians our demoeratical Form of Govern- 


ment ſtill ſubſiſted. But when Tumults and Diſſentions were 
introduced amongſt us by ſome certain Perſons, we declared 


War againſt Lacedæmon, and after we had ſuffered a thouſand 
Calamities, and wrought as many to our Enemies, we con- 
cluded a Truce of fifty Vears under the Mediation of Cimon, 
who had received all the public Rights of Hoſpitality among 
the Lacedæmonians, and we enjoyed the good Effects of it 
thirteen Vears. During this Time we fortified the Pyræum, 
raiſed the northern Wall of the City, built an hundred Gallies 
in addition to our Fleet, levied three hundred Horfe, took into 
our Pay as many Scythian Archers, and ſtill firmly maintained 
our Democracy. But when Men, illiberally born, and licen- 
tiouſly profligate in their Morals, entered irregularly into the 
Adminiſtration, we again declared War againſt the Zginetes, 
and after having ſuſtained no inconſiderable Diſtreſſes, we ſo- 
licited a Peace, and having ſent Andocides with an Embaſly 
to the Lacedzmonians, we concluded one for thirty Years, 
which wonderfully exalted our Republic. For we carried a 


thouſand Talents in Money into the Citadel, equipped another 


hundred Gallies, erected Arſenals, levied twelve hundred Horſe 
and as many Archers, built the long northern Wall, nor did 
any Man attempt to deſtroy our democratical Conſtitution. 
Again we were perſuaded to declare War in Favour of the Me- 

gareans, and aſter having abandoned the Territories of Attica 
to 
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to the Devaſtations of the Enemy, and been deſpoiled of many 
valuable Poſſeſſions, we ſued for Peace, which was coneluded 
by Nicias. During this Time we carried into the Citadel ſerven 
thouſand Talents, ariſing from the Advantages of this Peace. 
We now commanded not leſs than three hundred Gallies, 
completely equipped; our Reveniies amounted annually to 
more than. twelve hundred Talents ; we held poſſeſſic on of 
Cherſoneſus, Naxos, Eubœa; and ſent abroad i in this Period 
many Colonies. Poſſeſſed of ſo many valuable Bleſſings, we 
were again hu rried into a War againſt the Lacedæmonians To 
' Favour of the Argives and by their Perſuaſion, untill by the 
Spirit of Contention among our Orators we were reduced to 
receive a Garriſon into the City, and at firſt four hundred, and 


afterwards thirty impious Tyrants into the Government ; nei- 
ther did we conclude a voluntary Peace, but were compelled 


to accept one from our Conquerors. When we again grew 
wiſer | in our Adminiſtration, and the People were returned from | 
their Exile in Phyle; when Archinus and Thraſybulus ſtood” 
forth the Patrons of Liberty, and confirmed by an Oath a ge- 
neral Amneſty, for which all Mankind agreed, that our 
Republic had acted with the higheſt Wiſdom"; when the People 
were now inſpired with new Life, and reſumed their ancient 
Vigour, a Set of Men, fraudulently enrolled among our Citi- 
ZENS, ſeduced the infirm and weaker Parts of the Republic to 
their Faction; raiſed War after War by their Errors in Politics ; J 
repreſented i in their Speeches under the moſt formidable Appear- 


| - Ln - ances 
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ances the L — that threatened us during the Peace ; arti- 
tated the Spirits of a People, fond of Glory, and apt to be 
inflamed ; never in our Wars handled a Sword themſelves 3 
were ſevere Inquiſitors into the Conduct of others ;  prefided 
over our naval Expeditions ; begot a ſpurious Race of Children ; 
rendered themſelves infamous by their Proſecutions, and re- 
duced the Republic even to the laſt Danger. They ſupported 
the Name of a Democracy, not by their Manners, but by a 
ſervile Adulation to the People. They were Enemies to Peace, 
by which a Democracy is preſerved, and they united in the 
Support ol War, by which all democratical Governments are 
_ . Tuined, | Having now formed themſelves into one Body, they 
advance hither againſt me, and affirm that Philip purchaſed | 
this Peace, and in the Articles of it poſſeſſed himſelf of every 
Advantage in it. Yet he himſelf hath violated this Peace, 
thus greatly advantageous to him. (56) But they really do not 
accuſe me as an Ambaſſador, but as if I were a Surcty for 
Philip, and his Obſervance of the Peace. Thus while I was 
only Maſter of what was proper to be faid, they demand Of 
me an Account of what was done, and although I am only a 
tenth Ambaſſador, yet I alone am obliged to give an Account 
of my Embaſſy. But 1 have fhewn, that the very ſame Man, 


who 


w 36) Our endes treat this Paſſage ridiculing the Abſurdity of his Adver- 
with an Air of ironical Pleaſantry, and ſaries. They have objefied againſt me, 
then gravely propoſe to alter the Text, that Philip bath gained every Advantage 
PT) ouuPtrouoray, Yet Kichines himſelf by this Peace, yet, ſtrange indeed ! he bim- 
better employs this ironical Pleaſantry in /elf hath violated this Peace. 
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who now accuſes me, _ . me in his De- 
crees. (57) 


Now behold the Perſons, who come hither to join in their 
Supplications to you for Mercy ; my Father, who implores you 
not to deprive him of his Age's Hopes; my Brothers, who 
will not accept of Life, if divided from their Brother; my 
Relations, theſe Infants too, though yet not ſenſible of Danger, 
but miſerable indeed, if any Misfortune ſhould happen to their 
Father. For them I implore, for them I ſupplicate your Care 
and Protection. Do not deliver them to their Enemies; to 
this Wretch, who hath nothing of Man in his Compoſition, 
with all the implacable Reſentments of Woman. I here in- 
voke the immortal Gods to preſerve me, and make my next 
Supplications to you, who are to pronounce the deciſive Sen- 
tence in this Cauſe, and before whom I have made my Defence, 
as far as I have been able to remember, againſt every ſingle 
Article of which I have been accuſed. Let me implore your 
Protection. Do not deliver me into the Hands of this Scribler 
of Declamations, this malignant Scythian. Whoever is a Fa- 
ther among you, and loves his Sons ; whoever regards his 
younger Brothers with Affection, let him recollect the ever- 

| memorable 
(57) The learned Reader will forgive gvage of the Paſſions. Happy the Tranſ- 
the Tranſpoſition of this Sentence. It lator, if he hath been able to preſerve that 
ſeemed neceſſary to preſerve that Method animated Diſorder and Confuſion both of 
and Connexion, which Reaſoning and Sentiments and Expreſſion, which we 


Arguments demand. The Remainder feel ſo powerfully in the Original, 
of the Oration is in the Spirit and Lan- 
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memorable Cauſe I maintained. in Defence of Innocence and 
Virtue by the Proſecution of Timarchus. With regard to all 
others in this Audience, if J have lived among you with no 
unchearful Aſperity of Manners | am by Birth a Plebeian, and 
in my Fortune, like you, of moderate. Circumſtances) in our 
political Conteſts if I alone never joined in Factions againſt 
your Intereſts, I now implore you to acquit me. I have acted 
in my Embaſly with the utmoſt Sincerity of Affection to the 
Republic, and alone ſuſtained the tumultuous Violence of Ca- 
lumniators, which many, who have been ploriouſly diſtin guiſhed 
by their Victories in War, have not been able to ſuſtain. Nei- 
ther is Death itſelf terrible, but Ignominy, at our laſt Moments, 
is indeed terrible. How miſerable is it to behold the Face of 
an inſulting Enemy, and to hear, with our Ears, his Re- 
proaches? This however muſt be endured; my Life too is in 
Danger. I was educated among you; in your Amuſements, 
Studies, Exerciſes, I have lived; no Man was ever injured 1 in 
his domeſtic Happineſs by the Licentiouſneſs of my Pleaſures, 
or driven from his Country by any Proſecution of mine in our 
Inquiſitions into the Freedom of our Citizens, or in danger of 
his Life, when obliged to render an Account of his Conduct . 
in Employment. Permit me to mention ſome few other Cir- | 
cumſtances, and I deſcend. For I had it indeed in my Pow- 
er, (58) O Men of Athens, not to betray your Intereſts, but 


not 


(58) A remarkable 3 of 3 laſt Sentence, as if he were ealmly en- 
paſſionate Diſorder, mentioned in the tering into ſome new Matter; but he 


laſt Note. Our Orator appeared, by his ſtarts away into his uſual Inveckives, and 
. H h begins 
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not to be accuſed was an Act of Fortune, who hath allotted 
for me to contend with a barbarian Calumniator, regardleſs of 
the ſacred Obligations of Angpaſiadors to each other, their 
Libations, and Entertainments. With Deſign to terrify others, 
who might hereafter contradi& him, he comes forward apainſt 
me with this Proſecution and its Falſchoods. If however you 
be willing to preſerve thoſe, who contend for Peace and your 
Security, the Republic ſhall happily find numerous Defenders, 


and ready with Chearfulneſs to meet 1 Danger for her 
Intereſts. e 


Aue our lünen moſt eminent for their political Abi- 
lities and their Virtue, I do implore Eubulus to be my Advo- 
cate; and Phocion, among all our Generals, moſt diſtinguiſhed 
at once for his Victories and his Integrity. Among my Ac- 
quaintance, and the Companions of my Youth, -1 requeſt the 
fame Favour of Nau ficles, and of all others, whoſe F riendſhip 
I have enjoyed, and with whom I have purſued the ſame ge- 
neral Plan of Life. My Oration is now ended, and my Life 
ſurrendered by me and by the Laws to your Determination. 
begins his next Period, as if it were a have his Commentators taken Notice of 


Concluſion drawn from ſomewhat he his Neglect. One of his Editors very 


had already ſaid. For, &c. E yap, temperately begins a new Paragraph with 
which Wolfius has not tranſlated, nor theſe Words. 


End of the ORATION, 
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animate and reward the Virtue of their Citizens. It deceives the People, 
whom it is highly criminal to deceive, when it propoſes to crown De- 
moſthenes for his perſonal Merit, or his public Services to the Common- 
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* was cuſtomary amon g the Athenians to reward the Merit of their 

Citizens with Crowns of Olive, interwoven with Gold. Cteſiphon 
had propoſed a Decree in the Senate, that Demoſthenes ſhould be crowned 
in the Theatre for his diſtin guiſhediVirtue, 4nd eminent Services to the 
Republic. Aſchines proſecutes Ctefiphon for this Decree. He attempts 
to prove it illegal in itſelf, and in all its Circumſtances, It ex- 
poſes thoſe Honours to Centenipt; whith/. were originally deſigned to 


wealth. For Demoſthenes is infamous in his private Character, and in 
his public Ad miniſtration the Diſhonour and Ruin of his Country. 
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2 U cer unh | behold, A thenians, what Put are 
formed; what Forces, drawn up in Order of Battle; 


whit earneſt Solicitations are employed by certain Perſons in 
this Aſſembly, with Intention to deſtroy the regular and cuſto- 
mary Proceedings of the Republic. As for myſelf, I appear 
before you having placed my Confidence, firſt, in the immortal 
Gods; next, in the Protection of the Laws and in your Inte- 
grity; being fully perſuaded that no Faction can have an Influ- 


ence over you more powerful, than our Laws and Juſtice. 


Our Orator is by ſome of his Critics 
very rigorouſly condemned, and by others 
very generouſly and zealouſly defended 
with regard to this Exordium. He is 
| accuſed of violating that Temper and 

Simplicity, generally acknowledged as 
eſſential to the opening of all Orations, 
by a too vehement Pathetic, by figura- 
tivę Expreſſions, and Images wholly ſo- 


1 COULD 


reign to his Subject. He is defended 
by the Importance of a Trial, that muſt 
affect his Liberty or Life; by the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his Innocence, and the juſt 
Indignation, with which it muſt inſpire 


him againſt his Accuſer; by the great 


Example of Demoſthenes, and his more 
vehement Exordium in the next Oration, 
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I coul p however wiſh, Athenians, that our Senate, and our 
popular Aſſemblies, were regularly governed by their ſeveral 


Preſidents ; that the Laws, which Solon enacted for the decent 
Behaviour of our Orators, might recover their original Autho- 


rity ; that a Privilege were granted, as the Laws ordain, to 
the eldeſt Citizen, to advance with Modeſty on the Tribunal, 
and, without Confuſion or Tumult, to propoſe, according to 


his Experience, ſuch Counſel, as ſhall be moſt falutary to the 


Republic ; and that afterwards, whatever other Citizen thought 
proper, might 1 in his Rank of Seniority ſucceſſively declare his 
Opinion upon every ſeparate Queſtion in your Debates. . Thus 
alone, in my Judgement, ſhall the Commonwealth be happily 
governed, and theſe Impeachments become leſs frequent. But 


ſince theſe ancient Inſtitutions, univerſally acknowledged of 
ſuch Excellence, are at preſent aboliſhed ; ſince certain Perſons 
wantonly propoſe Opinions directly contrary to the Laws in 

Being, and others, who never were regularly elected to preſide 


in the Senate, but had obtained their Seats by the Intereſt of a 


Faction, preſume to make ſuch extraordinary Motions ; fince 
every other Senator, although legally choſen to preſide, and with 
Integrity declaring the Number of Votes in each Debate, is 
threatened with Impeachments of high Treaſon by a Party, who 
preſume the Adminiſtration is not of common Right, but their 


peculiar Prerogative; who have - reduced our Plebeians to the 


. moſt abje& State of Slavery, and aſſumed to themſelves an al- 


moſt arbitrary Power; ; ſince they have abſolutely deſtroyed the 
= 
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legal Forms of our judicial Proceedings, and by temporary De- 


crees determine all Cauſes, as they are actuated by their 
Paſſions, that excellent and wiſeſt Proclamation in the Republic 
is no longer heard, What Citizen above fifty Years of Age 
“ propoſes to harangue the People, and afterwards what other 


« Athenian in his Degree of Seniority ?” Indeed, neither the 


Laws, the Magiſtrates, nor the ruling Tribe, are any longer 


able to repreſs the indecent Licentiouſneſs of our Orators. 


Since, therefore, ſuch is our Situation; ſuch the preſent Cir- 
cumſtances of the Republic, as you yourſelves muſt perceive, 
the only ſurviving Part of our Conſtitution (if haply I poſſeſs 


any Degree of Knowled ge) conſiſts in preferring Articles of Im- 


peachment againſt the Violators of our Laws. If you aboliſh 


this Cuſtom, or ſuſſer others to aboliſh it, I venture to foretell, 
you will im perceptibly by ſuch Conceſſions betray the Conſti- 


tution to this ambitious Faction. For you perfectly well under- 
ſtand, Athenians, there are only three Forms of Government 


amongſt Mankind; Monarchy, Oligarchy, and Democracy. 
Monarchies and Oligarchies are governed according to the ar- 
bitrary Pleaſure of their Rulers ; but democratical States by 
fixed and eſtabliſhed Laws. Let not any therefore among you 


be ignorant ; let them rather know with utmoſt Certainty, that 
Whenever he enters upon the Judgement-Seat to give Sentence 
on an Impeachment for propoſing any Laws in Oppoſition to 


thoſe already enacted, he ſhall that very Day pronounce upon 
his 
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his own proper Independence. For this Reaſon, the Legiſlator 


placed this Article in the Beginning of the Judges Oath, I 


WILL GIVE SENTENCE ACCORDING TO Law; being fully ſen- 


- ible, that while the Laws are obſerved with Reverence in any 


Republic, ſo long ſhall a popular Government continue in 
Safety. While you recollect theſe Maxims, you ought to be- 
hold with Deteſtation and Abhorrence whoever propoſes a 


Decree ſubverſive of your eſtabliſhed Laws, and not eſteem a 
Crime of this Nature trivial and inconſiderable, but in every 
ſingle Inſtance moſt atrocious. Of this your undoubted Right 
let not any Man deſpoil you; neither the Patronage of your 
Generals, who have long ſince conſpired with certain of your 


Orators, and now abſolutely deſtroy the Conſtitu tion; neither ; 


the Supplications of Strangers, whom ſome Perſons have intro- 
| duced into our Aſſemblies, and by their Influence eſcaped the 


Puniſhment due to their own illegal Adminiſtration. But as 
each of you would bluſh to deſert the Rank, in which he was 


placed by his Commander! in the Day of Battle, fo ſhould you 
bluſh to deſert that Station, in which you are this Day placed by 
the Laws of your Country, the Guardians of her Liberty. (r) 


| You ſhould alſo 1 3 that the whole Body 
of your fellow-Citizens have this Day depoſited in your Hands, 
5 3 . 
(1) The Dignity and Beauty of this his Audience, and at the ſame Time a 
Compariſon muſt have been ſenſibly felt ſevere, though ſeemingly caſual, Reflex- 
by a People, among whom every Citizen ion upon the Cowardice of Demoſthenes 


was a Soldier, It is a noble Compliment in the Pattle of Chæronea. This laſt 


paid by the Orator to the Courage of Remark is due to Mr. Tourreille. 
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and committed to your Integrity the Republic and its Conſti- 
tution. Some of them are preſent and hear the pleadings in 
this important Cauſe; others ate abſent, neceſſarily engaged 
in their private Occupations, Inſpired with a reverential Re- 
gard for them; attentive to your Oaths, and to the Laws, 
which you have ſworn to maintain, if 1 clearly convict Cte- 
fiphon of having preferred a Decree directly oppoſite to thoſe 
Laws, to Truth, to the general Intereſts of the Common= 
wealth, annul, Athenians, this illegal Decreez confirm to 
Athens her Democracy; puniſh whoever during their Admini- 
ſtration, act in Contradiction to your Laws, the general Utility 
of the Republic, and your peculiar Intereſts. | If you come 
hither with this diſpoſition of Mind, ' and will hear the Reaſon- 
ings I ſhall now produce, I am aſſured, you will pronounce 
a Sentence equitable in itſelf; religiouſly conformable to your 
Oaths, and of ſingular Advantage to an. and to the 
whole Republic. 


I HOPE, therefore, that I have ſufficiently opened the ge- 
neral State of this Proſecution. But I would willingly make 
ſome ſhort Remarks concerning the Laws enacted againſt thoſe, 
who have not yet rendered an Account of their Conduct in the 
Offices, with which they have been intruſted: thoſe Laws, in 
direct Oppoſition to which Cteſiphon hath preferred his De- 


' Cree, (2) For in theſe latter Times, ſome of our Citizens, 


3 Who 
(2) Whoever had bora 9 public Office in the Stute Was obliged to render 
Vor. IL = 11 | A 
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who were inveſted with. the moſt conſiderable Employments in 
the State, and managed the public Revenues, though guilty of 
Peculation and Corruption in their ſeveral Offices, yet having 
gained over to their Cauſe ſome powerful Orators both i in the 
Senate, and in our popular Afemblies, have by Praiſes and 
Proclamations, iniquitouſly purchaſed, prevented their ever 
being compelled to render an Account of their Conduct. 
From thence, when they have been called upon to paſs their 
Accounts, their Proſecutors, and eſpecially their Judges, have 
been extremely doubtful how to proceed ; fo. that many of 
them, although manifeſtly convicted of having embezzled the 
public Money, yet eluded all judicial Inquiry, Neither is this 
extraordinary. For the Judges, I can well imagine, were not 
inſenſible of the Ignominy, that the very ſame Man, in the ſame 
City; perhaps within the fame Year, but certainly not long 
before, ſhould by . Proclamation amidſt our public Games be 
honoured by the People with a golden Crown for bis Virtue 


and Integrity, yet that this very 
from a Court of Ju ſtice, convicted of Peculation. 


an Account of his Condu 1 in, i it to the 


People. Until he had diſcharged him- 
ſelf of this Obligation, he was incapable 
of alienating his Fortune when living, 
or bequeathing i it at his Death; of being 
adopted. into any, other Family, or of 
leaving Athens, and, in particular regard 
to the preſent Cauſe, of receiving any 


public Honours. Aſchines aſſerts, that 


Demoſthenes is in theſe Circumſtances, 


Man ſhould afterwards depart 
The Judges 
therefore 


He urges the Proofs of this Aſſertion 


with his utmoſt Force ; he repeats and 


varies them with his beſt Art and. Ad- 


dreſs; he conſiders them as the principal 


Strength of his Proſecution, Yet the 
Part moſt Intereſting to, the Orator, it is 
confeſſed, is leaſt entertaining to his 
Readers. It will appear to an "Engliſh 
Reader like the pleading of a common 
Lawyer, quoting Statutes and Precedents. 
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therefore were compelled to pronounce Sentence, not with Re- 
gard to the Criminal, but to the Diſhonour, which his being 
condemned muſt have reflected on the 1 


Ox of our Legiſlators, therefore, obſerving theſe Abu 5 
enacted a Law, in itſelf really excellent, and which expreſsly 
forbids our crowning any Perſon, who hath not paſſed his Ac- 


counts. Yet, however wiſely provident our Legiſlator, certain 
fallacious Reaſonings have been invented, which have aſſumed 
a Power ſuperior to the Authority of his Law, and by which, 
it you be not rightly informed, you may be inſenſibly deceived. 

For ſome, who contrary to Law propoſe to crown the Magiſ- 
trate, yet accountable for his Conduct, have a Kind of natural 
Modeſty (if he can poſlibly be called Modeſt, who violates the 
Laws of his Country) and throw a Veil over the Turpitude of 
their Deſigns. 'They write in the Preamble of their Decrees, 
Let ſuch a Perſon be crowned, when he hath given in his Ac- 
cc counts, and thofe Accounts have been approved. The Republic 
is however equally injured, for by the Praiſes and Crowns thus 
irregularly decreed, all future Inquiries are precluded; while he, 
who prefers the Decree, convinces his Audience, that he violates | 
indeed the Laws of his Country, yet bluſhes for the Crime he 
commits. But Cteſiphon, O Athenians, having notoriouſly 
tranſgreſſed an eſtabliſhed Law, and even omitted that plauſible 
Evaſion, I have juſt now mentioned, hath propoſed to crown 
| Demoſthenes, before his giving in his Accounts; before thoſe 


Li 2 Accounts 
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Accounts have been examined ; and even while he till continues 


in his Office, 


4 HEY will offer, Athenians, another Manner of reaſoning, 


ſomewhat different from that already mentioned : that whoever 


is created by the Decree of any particular Tribe, is not proper- 
ly a Magiſtrate, but ſimply executes ſome certain Office and 
Employment, For Magiſtracies, they aſſert, are what the 


Theſmothetæ diſtribute by Lot in the T emple of Theſeus, or 


thoſe, which the People have been accuſtomed to decree at a 
general Election ; ſuch as the Command of your Infantry and 


Cavalry, with others of the fame Nature; but that all the reſt 
are meerly Employments, appointed by Decree of ſome parti- 


cular Tribe. In Oppoſition to theſe Arguments I ſhall produce 
a Law, which you yourſelves enacted, imagining it would ef- 
fectually obviate ſuch Pretexts. It is there expreſsly written, 
« all thoſe Employments are ſtrictly Magiſtracies, that are con- 
te ferred by a Decree of the People.” When the Legiſlator 
hath included them under one general Term, and declared, 

that all Offices, conferred by the Suffrages of the People, are 
properly Magiſtracies, he then particularly mentions the Sur- 
veyors of the public Works (Demoſthenes is even now appoint- 


ed to repair our Walls, and overſee the moſt important of our 


| public Works) all, WhO execute any Office more than thirty 


Days; all, who preſide in any Courts of Judicature (but all 
Surveyors of the POR. Works really have their Courts of ju- 


dicature, 
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dicature, 1n which they prefide)——W hat does he command 
them to do? Not to adminiſter an Office, but execute a Ma- 
giſtracy, when they have been approved of in the proper 
Courts; for even they, who are elected by Lot, cannot enter 
upon their Employments, untill they have been * Sb ap- 
proved. (3) He commands them to paſs their® Accounts 


before the proper Officers. In Proof of what I aſſert, the 
Secretary ſhall read the Laws themſelves. 


The Laws. 


Sic therefore, Athenians, what the Legiſlator names 
Magiſtracies, theſe People call Offices and Employments, it 
is your Buſineſs to remember this Law : ; to ſet it in Oppoſition 
to their frontleſs Affurance, and to ſuggeſt to them, that you 


approve not of that pernicious Sophiſt, who is confident he 
ſhall with Words overturn your Conſtitution ; but that in 
Proportion, as he ſpeaks with greater Eloquence, when he 
propoſes a Decree, which violates your Laws, ſo ſhall he feel 
your ſeverer Indignation. For the Orator, O Athenians, and 
the Law ſhould neceſſarily ſpeak the ſame Sentiments ; but 


when the Laws utter one Language, and the Orator another, 
it is your Duty to give your aſſent rather to the Juſtice of the 


.. than to the Confidence of the Orator. . 
4 WITR 


(3) Whoever * any Office in private Character, he was not ſuppoſed 
the State was obliged to paſs an Exa- capable of acting with Probity or Re- 


mination of his Life and Manners. If putation in the Affairs of the Public. 
he was found vicious or ſcandalous in kis N 
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Wirnu regard to what Demoſthenes calls an invincible is, 
gument, I would willingly premiſe ſome ſhort Remarks. He 
will argue thus; I am appointed to rebuild our Walls. 
« 1 acknowledge it. But I have liberally given to the Re- 
te public an hundred Minæ, and the Work hath been execu- 
« ted by amy Care with greater Dignity. For what, therefore 
« am I accountable, unleſs we muſt account for our voluntary 
« Bounty ?” To this fallacious Reaſoning hear me anſwer 
with Juſtice to Him, and Advantage to Vou. In this City, 
thus ancient, thus powerful, among the Numbers who have 


engaged in the Service of the Public, in whatever Kind 


of Employment, there never was a ſingle Perſon exempted 


from the Obligation of rendering his Accounts. This I ſhall 
demonſtrate in Inſtances almoſt incredible. The Law com- 
mands our Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, both collectively for their 
Societies, and ſeparatel y for themſelves, to be accountable, al- 


though they receive no pecuniary Reward, but Honour only 


for offering up their Prayers to the Gods for your Welfare. 


Nor private Perſons alone, but Families, ſupported by the 
Public, ſuch as the Eumolpidæ and Ceryces and all others of 


this Kind, are ſubjected to this Inquiry. Thus the Law obli- 


ges even thoſe, who have fitted out Gallies at their own Ex- 
pence, to paſs their Accounts; who never touched the public 


Money, nor after having rapaciouſly plundered your Revenues, 


and then paid back ſome inconſiderable Part of it, profeſs 


they have liberally contributed out of their private Fortunes, 


when 
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when they mcerly reſtore ſome little Portion of your own 
Treaſures; but even they, who have confeſſedly expended their 
paternal Eſtates to demonſtrate their Zeal and Ambition to ſerve 
you; nor they alone, but even the higheſt Councils of the 
Republic, ſubmit themſelves to the Inſpection of the Courts, 
appointed to receive their Accounts. For the Law commands 
the Senate held in the Areopagus to render in writing to the 
proper Officers a general Account of their Conduct, and to 
give in their Accounts of Money received or expended; and 
even this ſupreme Court ſubmits to your Judgement its graveſt 
and moſt important Deciſions. © Shall not the Senate then of 
« the Areopagus be crowned ?”” It is not agreeable to their In- 
ſtitution. Are they not animated with the love of Glory * 
So entirely, as not to be ſatisfied, that none of their own Bo- 
dy commits any flagrant Offence, but they puniſh the moſt 
inconſiderable Errors with Severity. Yet theſe your Orators 
cnn in their Lieentiouſneſs. 5 


| Acai, the e bath made the Council of five hund- 
red accountable, and fo OY does he fuſ 1 the Perſon, 


ge to 


of the Law he {EY eee is yet accountable for his Ma- 
giſtracy, (theſe are his Words) let him not leave the City. © In 

ce the Name of Hercules (thus might any one exclaim) becauſe 
«PT have been a Magiſtrate, ſhall I not leave the City?” " Nes- 
to prevent your flying from Juſtice, after having embezzled 


8 our 
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our Treaſures, or been guilty of Irregularities in your Office. 
Again. He forbids the Perſon, who ſtands accountable, to 
conſecrate his Wealth to the Gods; to ſuſpend any votive Or- 
naments in their Temples ; to alienate his Fortune by being a- 
dopted into any other Family ; or to bequeath his Poſſeſſions 
by Will, with many other ſuch Inſtances. In a Word, the 
Legiſlator ſeizes the Property of all theſe Perſons, as a Pledge 
and Security, untill they have given in their Accounts to the Re- 
public. Acknowledged. But there are ſome perhaps, who 
ce never received, nor ever expended, any of the public Mo- 
* ney; but meerly executed ſome common Office in the State.” 

Even this Man, the Legiſlator obliges to bring in his Accounts 
to the Clerks of the Treaſury. « But how is it poſſible, that 


« a Man, who-has neither received, nor expended any ſuch 
« Money, ſhall bring! in an Account of it? The Law itſelf an- 
ſwers, and informs him, what he ought to write; © I have 
« neither received, nor expended any ſums belonging to the Re- 
ce public.” For in this Republic there is not any Employment, 


| | that is not liable to the ſtricteſt Examination and Inquiry, In 


Proof of theſe Aſſertions, hear the Laws themſelves. 
8 The Laws. 


Warn Demoſthenes therefore ſhall be moſt confident, and 
declare, he is not accountable for his Liberality, make him this 
Reply; „ you ou ght however, Demoſthenes, to permit the 
** Crier, employed by the Tribunal of Accounts, to publiſh the 

ce Pro- 
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e Proclamation, derived to us from our Anceſtors, and ſup- 
« ported by our. Laws; Wuo WILL AccUsE? Permit our 
« Citizens, whoever pleaſes, to make it Matter of Doubt, 
.« whether you have really given thus liberally, or of the nu- 
ce merous Sums, ſtill in your Hands for repairing the Walls, 
« whether you have expended but a very inconſiderable Part, 
cc although you received ten Talents for that Purpoſe. Do not 
« extort from us this Glory of being liberal; tear not, from the 
« Hands of your Judges, thoſe Tablets, by which they ſhall 
8. pronounce your Sentence; nor preſume to direct, but be 
4. content as a Citizen to follow the Laws; ; for ſuch Conduct 
0 only can 8 can a democratical State.“ 


In Anſwer to the weak Prevtexts therefore, which they will 


|  hereafter-urge, I have hitherto ſpoken. But that Demoſthenes, 


when Cteſiphon preferred this Decree, was really accountable, 
as a Magiſtrate preſiding over the Funds belonging to the The- 
atre, and thoſe deſtined for repairing our Walls; and that he 
hath never given you an Account of his Conduct, or of the 
Money committed to his Care in either of theſe Employments, 
I ſhall now endeavour to convince you by the public Records. 
Read therefore under whoſe Archonſhip, in what Month, what 
Day, and what Aſſembly, Demoſthenes was elected into the 
Management of the theatrical Funds, from whence it will 
appear, that Cteſiphon preferred a Decree to crown him, when 
only half his Magiſtracy was expired. Read. : 

Vol. II. K k 5 Vor 
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CoMeUTATION of Daus. 


Sucoblp I therefore urge no Aber Proof Ctefiphon would 
be with Juſtice condemned; for not my Accuſation condemns 
him, but the public Records. Formerly, O Athenians, a a 
Comptroller was appointed, who laid before the People, - every 
thirty-five Days, an Account of the public Revenues. But 
from the Confidence you placed in Eubulus, they, who were 
elected to ſuperintend your theatrical Funds, held at once, 
untill Hegemon's Law, the different Employments of Comp- 
trollers, Receivers-General, Surveyors of the Marine, Inf} pectors 
of our Arſenals, and Overſeers of the High-Ways; indeed al- 
moſt all the great Offices of the Adminiſtration. Neither do 
I purpoſe to accuſe, or reflect any Diſhonour upon them, but 
I would willingly demonſtrate to you, that our Legiſlator, if 
the Citizen, who holds any one even the leaſt confiderable 
Employment, ſhall be accountable, certainly permits not his 
being crowned, before he hath given in, and proved his Ac- 
counts. Yet Cteſiphon hath not heſitated to decree a Crown 
to Demoſthenes, who executed at once all the principal Ma- 
giſtracies in Athens. 


— «6+ heeieldytingipibta d repairing our Walls, when 
Cteſiphon preferred this Decree; that he had the Management 
of the public Revenues; impoſed Fines, like other Magiſtrates; 
exerciſed a judicial Power of determining Cauſes; of all theſe 
Aſſertions I . . Demoſthenes himſelf and Ctefiphon 


3 as 
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as Witneſſes. For when chan was Archon, Demoſthe- 
nes, in an Aſſembly held the twenty-ninth of May, preferred 
a Decree, that all the Tribes ſhould aſſemble the ſecond and 
third of June. He then ordered, that certain Perſons ſhould 
be elected for Inſpection of the Walls, and the Diſtribution of 
the Revenues. A truly excellent Decree, by which the 
Republic might have Perſons, from whom it might re- 
ceive an Account of whatever Money was expended. Read : 
the Decrees. 


The DecRkks. 


Yet Demoſthenes will perplex the Queſtion, and immediately - 
reply, that neither by Lot, nor by Election of the People, 
was he appointed Overſeer of the Walls. Upon this Subject 
both Cteſiphon and Demoſthenes will make their very copious 
Orations. Mine ſhall be ſhort, and clear, and able inſtantly 
to expoſe all their Fallacies. Yet I would firſt mention ſome 
Particulars, neceſſary for your Inſtruction. There are, Athe- 
mans, three Kinds of Magiſtracies in our Republic. The firſt, 
which is univerſally known, includes thoſe, who are choſen by 
Lot, or elected by the Suffrages of the People: the ſecond, 
who exerciſe any Employment in the Commonwealth, more 
than thirty Days, and particularly thoſe, who are Superinten- 
dants of any public Works. The third is expreſsly written in 
the Law itſelf: „And if any others, elected by the People, 
< receive a judicial Power in any of our Courts, let them enter 
1 e upon 
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ee upon their Magiſtracy, when they have been approved of by 


« a legal Examination into their Lives and Manners.” If we 
therefore take away from this N umber, thoſe who are appointed 
by Election, and by Lot, it then remains, that they, whom 
either a whole Tribe, or a third of it, or the Boroughs of At- 
tica chooſe out of their own Body to expend the public Money, 


muſt be acknowledged Magiſtrates, duly elected. This hap- : 


pens, whenever, as in the preſent Inſtance, any public Work 
is decreed to the Tribes, whether to compleat your Intrench- 
ments, or build your Gallies. That I aſſert the Truck, you 
ſhall be informed by the Laws themſclves. 


The Laws. 


You remember what I have already urged, that the i Legifla- 
tor commands thoſe, who have been elected by their Tribes, to 
enter upon their Magiſtracy, when they have paſſed the judicial 
Examination with Regard to their Reputation. But the Pan: 
dionian Tribe declared Demoſthenes a Magiſtrate and Super- 
intendant of our Walls, and he received, out of the Funds 
aſſigned for repairing them, little leſs than ten Talents. Yet 
another Law ex preſsly forbids any Magiſtrate, who hath not 
given in his Accounts, to be crowned: You have fworn to 
pronounce Sentence according to the Laws: Cteſiphon hath 
propoſed to crown a Man yet accountable, and even without | 


e « after he ſhall have . i and Pry his Ac- 
counts.“ 
Tus 
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Tuc Us 5 live I clearly proved the I legality of this Decree, and 
at once produced the Laws, your own Decrees, and even my 
Adverſaries as my Witneſſes. How can any Man more clearly 
demon ſtrate, that another hath preferred Decrees moſt directly 
contrary to Law? But I ſhall now convince you, that the Procla- 
mation of this Crown 1s abſolutely illegal, For the Law 
expreſsly commands, - if the Senate decrees a Crown, it ſhall be 
« proclaimed in the Senate-Houſe; if the People, in their own 
« Aſſembly. Never in any other Place.” Read the Law. 


The Law. 


Tris Law, Athenians, is really excellent. For, in my 
Judgement, the Legiſlator did not imagine it neceſſary, that 
an Orator ſhould anke himſelf Nene 5 Strangers, but 


Ko 


een (4) Thus the Le; z but Ctefiphon, how Goth 
he act? Read his Decree. 


The Dzcazs. 


You hear, 3 RY the Author of the Law com- 
mands, whoever is crowned by a Decree of the People, ſhall 


be proclaimed i in their own Aſſembly, nor in any other Place. 
= But 


(4) H egyoraeiv ev Tor np yporoi, tega de i bandi. ITALIAN TTANSLATOR. | 
Quæſtum exercere in pronunciandis præ- Non briguer des proclamations par des 

mus, hoc eſt, in perferendis promulga- veues d'un indigne intereſt, Tou- 5 
tionibus. Bu us. E non faccia bot- REIL. 
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But Cteſiphon proclaimed it in the Theatre, not only tranſgreſ- 
ing the Laws by decreeing the Crown, but by changing the 
Place of proclaiming it: not in full Aſſembly of the Athenian 
People, but where our new Tragedians are acting; (5) not be- 
fore the People, but before the Grecians in general, that they 
may be equally conſcious, as we are, upon what Kind of Man 
we confer the Honours of the Republic. 


Havins therefore preferred a Decree thus manifeſtly illegal ; 
he will join his Forces, as if in Battle Array, with thoſe of 
| Demoſthenes, and form his Fallacies againſt the Law, he has 
violated. Theſe I ſhall clearly lay open, and I now foretell 
them, that you may not incautiouſly be deceived by them. 
That the Laws forbid the Perſon, whom the People have 
decreed to crown, to be proclaimed in any other than in their 
own Aſſembly, neither Cteſiphon, nor Demoſthenes have it 
in their Power to deny. But in their Defence, they will cite 
a Law, that concerns only your Bacchanalian Feſtivals ; they 
will cite it partially, to impoſe upon their Audience; they will 
produce a Law totally foreign to the preſent Indictment; they 
will aſſert, that there are two Laws, with regard to Procla- 
mations, of equal Force in the Republic. One of theſe I have 
quoted, expreſsly forbidding the Perſon, who is honoured with 
= 5 a Crown 
(5) rg nawby, The Italian ſignifies in itſelf, fabulas agere. Who 
and French Tranſlators render the Words, theſe new Tragedians were, or what new 


new Tragedies; certainly againſt their Tragedies they might have acted, is 
_ firict Meaning, Beſides &ywteo: 9a, Equally unknown, 
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a Crown by the People, to be proclaimed out of their own 

Aſſemblies. The other, they will affirm in dire& Contra- 

diction grants a Power of proclaiming the Crown in the Theatre, 

during the Repreſentation of our Tragedies, Ir THz PxorrxE 

APPROVE. According to this Law, 7 will ER that 
Cteſiphon preferred his Decree. 


In G ed to theſe Subtleties I ſhall produce your Laws, | 
which I have endeavoured to make my great Patrons and Ad- 
vocates through this whole Proſecution. For if it indeed be 
true; if ſuch a Cuſtom hath inſinuated itfelf into your Confti- 
tution, that obſolete Laws are to be reckoned among thoſe in 
full Force ; if ever two ſhall meet directly contradicting each 
other in the very ſame Cauſe, by what Name ſhall we call that 
Government, in which the Laws command and forbid the very 
fame Actions? But not ſuch our preſent Situation; and may 
you never hereafter fall into ſuch Confuſion. Nor was this 
Care neglected by the Legiſlator, who founded our Democracy; 
for he hath expreſsly appointed certain Conſervators of our Laws 
to reviſe and correct them every Year in public Aſſembly ; ; AC- 
curately to examine, and attentively confider,, whether any 
one Law contradicts another ; whether the obſolete are retained 
among thoſe in Force, and whether there be more than one 
upon the ſame Subject. If they find any ſuch, he commands, 
that they ſhall be written upon Tables, and placed in public. 
View before the Statues of our guardian Heroes; that the 
proper” 
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proper Magiſtrates ſhould convoke an Aſſembly, and after having 
inſcribed upon each Law the Name of the Perſon, who had 
| propoſed it, the Preſident of the Aſſembly ſhall grant to 
the People a Power of voting, which they will annul, which 
they will retain, that there may be only one Law, no more, 
upon my angle Fact. Now read the Laws. 


The Laws, | 


Is therefore, nn their AA were true; if there 
were indeed any two Laws in Force with regard to theſe Pro- 


clamations, of Neceſlity, I preſume, when the Magiſtrates had 
found, and the Senators of the preſiding Tribe had preſented them 
to the proper Officers, one of them had certainly been repealed ; 
either that which granted, or that which denied a Power to 
proclaim. But ſince nothing of this Kind was ever done, 


both Cteſiphon and Demoſthenes are manifeſtly convicted of 
uttering not Falſehoods only, but even abſolute Impoſſibilities. 


| I $8aLL inform you, from what Source they have derived 
theſe Falfehoods, when I have mentioned for what Reaſons the 
Laws concerning Proclamations in the Theatre were enacted. 
When Tragedies have been repreſented in this City, ſome 
certain Perſons proclaimed, without having obtained the Con- 
ſent of the People, that they were crowned by their own Tribes, 
or by their Boroughs; others corrupted the Herald to proclaim, 
that they mir ſet their Slaves at Liberty, and thus they 
5 called 
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called upon the Grecians to be Witneſſes of their Generoſity. 
Yet ſtill more provoking and odious, they, who were appointed 
to receive and entertain Foreigners at the public Expence, con- 
trived to have it proclaimed, that the People, for Inſtance of 
Rhodes or Chios, or any other City, had crowned them for 
their Virtue and Magnanimity. (6) Nor did they act in this 
Manner, as if they were crowned by your Senate, or by your 


People; as if they had perſuaded you to conſent, or were ſup- 
ported by your Decrees, or had laid ſome mighty Obligation 
upon you, but they ſeized upon the Crown without alking or 
obtaining your Approbation. Hence it hath hap pened, that 
the Spectators, the Directors of the Sports, and the Actors 
were often diſturbed, white they, who were proclaimed in the | 
Theatre, were far more gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed, than they, 
whom you yourſelves crowned. Theſe laſt had only one par- 
ticular Place, the general Aſſembly, in which they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily receive this Honour; the others were proclaimed 1 inopen View 
of all Greece. T heſe acted under Sanction of your Decree, and by 


your Confent ; s the others without any Authority. Conſcious 


Vol. II. 


(6) Nęoterias Twes evpypeves ev Tails 
b rd 
natural Conſtruction, ſeem to mean, 
They, who had been hoſpitably received in 
foreign Cities, and in this Manner are 
they rendered by all our Interpreters, 


The Senſe however leads us to a very 
different, indeed oppoſite, Meaning. The 
Crime of theſe People, ſo ſtrongly marked, 


f emiÞJovwraro, invidiofſimum, was their 


The Words, in their firſt. 


* of 


miſuſing their Employments, and the 
Funds appointed for the Entertainment 
of Strangers, to influence thoſe Strangers 
to decree them a Crown of Virtue and 
Magnanimity. In ſupport of this Rea- 


ſoning, we have the great Authority of 


Budzus upon the Word TgoFeve: ; fic 
enim dicebantur, quibus publice hoc 
munus delegatum erat, ut legatos civi- 


tatum honoris cauſa hoſpitio ſuſciperent. 
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of theſe Irregularities, one of your Legiſlators enacted a Law, 
which has nothing in common with that, relating to Perſons 
crowned by - you, neither does 1t abrogate that Law, (for not 
your Aſſembly was diſturbed, but the Theatre) nor propoſes 
any thing in Oppoſition to others formerly eſtabliſhed (for this 
could never be permitted) but regards only thoſe, who without 
your Decree were crowned by their own Tribes and Boroughs ; 
thoſe, who had made their Slaves free; or thoſe, who were 
honoured with Crowns granted by Foreigners. He therefore 
expreſsly forbids, either that a Slave ſhall be made free in the 
Theatre, or that any Perſon ſhould be proclaimed to be crowned 
by the People of his own Tribe, or Borough, or by any others, 
and then orders, that the Herald who violates this Law, ſhall 
be . with . 


Since he therefore 19 800 appoints the genate-Houſe for > 
proclaiming thoſe, who are crowned by the Senate, and for 
thoſe, who are crowned by the People, their own Aſſembly ; 


fince he hath abſolutely forbidden thoſe, who are crowned by 
their own Boroughs and Tribes, to be proclaimed in the The- 
atre during the Repreſentation of our Tragedies, leſt any one, 
by obtaining Crowns, and Proclamations by private Intereſts 
and Friendſhips, ſhould obtain the unmerited Glory of having 
ſerved his Country: fince he declares, that the Crowns con- 
ferred by the Senate and the People, the Tribes and Boroughs 
ſhall be proclaimed in the Scnate-Houſe or Aſſembly, what 

80 TS then 
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then remains, except that the Crowns conferred by Foreigners 
can alone be legally proclaimed in the Theatre ? In Proof of 
this Reaſoning, I ſhall produce to you one powerful Argument 
from the Laws themſelves. They take away the golden 
Crown, proclaimed in our Theatre, from the Perſon to whom 
it was given; and command it to be conſecrated to Minerva. 
Yet who ſhall dare to condemn the People of Athens of an 
Action thus illiberal? For not the Republic only, but even no 
private Athenian could be ſo degenerate, as in the ſame Mo- 


ment to proclaim, and take away, and conſecrate that very 
Crown, which he himſelf had beſtowed. But, in my Opinion, 


this Conſecration ariſes from its being conferred by Foreigners 


leſt a Citizen of Athens more highly valuing the Affection of 
Strangers, than that of his own Country, may be corrupted in 
his Principles. But the Crown, which hath been proclaimed in 
full Aſſembly of the People, is never conſecrated. It is per- 
mitted to be poſſeſſed by him, to whom it was given, that not 
he alone, but all his Poſterity, preſerving in their Houſes this 
alorious Monument, may never entertain a Thought injurious 
to this Republic. Thus the Legiſlator hath added; “e no fo- 
« reign Crown ſhall be proclaimed in the Theatre, except the 
6c People ſhall confirm it by Decree,” that whatever State 
ſhall have an Inclination to crown a Citizen of Athens may be 
obliged to ſend Ambaſſadors to ſolicite the Permiſſion of our 
People; and that whoever is thus proclaimed may be conſcious | 
of a greater Obligation to you, for the Crown he receives, than 
L 12 to 


eas 
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to thoſe, who crown him, becauſe you permitted the Procla- 


mation. To evince this Truth, hear the Laws themſelves. 


The Laws. 


Wren therefore, with an Intention of deceiving you, they 
ſhall affirm, that it is written in the Law, © Let it be permit- 
ted to crown in the Theatre if the People ſhall decree,” re- 
member to anſwer them, Yes, if any other City crown you; 3 
but if the People of Athens, the Place is then pointed out to 
you, where the Ceremony muſt be performed. It is abſolutely 
forbidden to proclaim you out of the general Aſſembly. For 
by this Expreſſion, © Not in any other Place, talk the whole 
Day to explain it, you ſhall never clearly 2 chat you have 
preferred a legal Decree, 


Tres yet remains one Part of my Accuſation, to which I 
am particularly attentive ; the Prætext, upon which Cteſiphon 
ſuppoſes Demoſthenes worthy of being crowned. For thus he 
ſpeaks in his Decree, © And the Herald ſhall proclaim i in the 
Theatre in Preſence of all the Grecians, that the People of 
« Athens crown Demoſthenes for his Virtue and Fortitude, 
« and” (what is moſt extraordinary) © becauſe he conſtantly 
« purſues in all his Words and Actions the Welfare of the Re- | 


27 


public.“ The Remainder of my Diſcourſe will be to me 
extremely ſimple, and to you moſt eaſy to form your Judge- 
ment upon it. My Duty as an Accuſer obliges me to inform 


: you, 
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you, that the Praiſes given to Demoſthenes are abſolutely falſe; 
that he never propoſed the moſt ſalutary Counſels, nor at 
preſent perſeveres in his Actions to promote the Welfare of the 
Republic. If I clearly prove this Aſſertion, Cteſiphon ſhall 
juſtly be convicted upon this Article, for all our Laws forbid 
us to inſert a Falſehood in any public Decrees. Cteſiphon i in 
" Defence muſt manifeſtly prove the contrary. You ſhall 

be Judges of our Rentals. Behold the Cauſe therefore 
My ſtated. | 


MixuTzLy to inquire into the Life of Demoſthenes, would 
be the Work, 1 imagine, of a very long Oration. But where- 
fore ſhould J mention, either what befell him, when he cited 
his Couſin- German Democles before the Areopagus, upon an 
Action of Battery for Wounds he had given himſelf; or when 
he received Cephiſodotus, General of the Expedition to the 
N Helleſpont, on board the Galley he commanded, and although 
he had eaten with him at the ſame Table, performed the ſame 
 Sacrifices, the fame Libations, (Honours which the General 
conferred upon him becauſe he had a Friendſhip for his Father) 
yet he heſitated not to become his Accuſer in an Indictment for 
a capital Crime? Wherefore mention the Affair between him, 
and Midias, and the Buffetings he received in the Orcheſtra, 
when he was Superintendant of the public Games? Or how 
he fold for thirty Minæ at once the Affront itſelf, and the 
Judgement of the People, who had by Decree condemned Mi- 


dias 
0 | 
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dias in the Temple of Bacchus ? Theſe, and many other: In- 
ſtances like theſe, in my own Opinion, J may paſs over in Si- 


lence without either betraying your Intereſts in the Cauſe, or 
making any Conceſlions in the Diſpute to gratify my Adverſa- 
ries, but meerly apprehenſive of your objecting, that I aſſert 
Truths indeed, but Truths obſolete, and generally acknow- 
ledged. The Man therefore, O Cteſiphon, whoſe enormous 
Turpitude is ſo notorious, ſo univerſally believed, that. his 
' Proſecutor is not apprehenſive of appearing to urge a Falſchood 
againſt him, but of ſeeming to impoſe upon his Audience with 
Truth of ancient Date repeatedly acknowledged, whether ought 
he to be crowned with a golden Crown, or ſtigmatized with In- 
famy? Or you, who impudently dare to write in your Decree 
things equally falſe, as illegal, whether ought you to treat with 
Contempt the Juſtice of your Country, or ſuffer that Puniſh- 
ment, which the Vengeance of the Republic demands ? 


Or his public Crimes, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak more clearly, 
for I hear, when Leave is given to him and Cteſiphon to reply, 
he will compute, that there were four particular Periods of 
much Importance to the Commonwealth during his Adminiſ- 
tration. As one of theſe, and indeed the principal, ſo I am 
informed, he reckons the Time, when we entered into a War 
againſt Philip for the Preſervation of Amphipolis. This Period 
he concludes with the Treaty and Alliance, which Philocrates, 
and he ratified by their * as I ſhall demonſtrate, The 

ſecond 
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ſecond be dates from the Time, when we enjoyed a general 
Peace, even to the very Day, in which this Orator himſelf vio- 
lated that Peace, and decreed a War. The third, while we 
maintained that War, untill the Misfortune at Cheronza. The 
fourth, is the prefent Time. Having divided them in this 
Manner, he propoſes, as I am informed, to call me, and aff, 


upon which of theſe, his four Periods, I accuſe him, or at 
what Time, during his Adminiſtration, I aſſert his having acted 


contrary to the Intereſts of the Republic. If Irefuſe to anſwer, 
or hide my Head with ſhame, or deſert the Cauſe like a 
Coward, He threatens to lay me open to public View; to drag 
me to the Tribunal, and compel me to anfwer. That he may 
not therefore triumph i in his Strength ; that you may be previ- 
ouſly acquainted with his Deſigns; that I may anſwer you, 
Demoſthenes, before our common Judges, in Preſence of our 
Fellow-Citizens, who ſtand round the Tribunal, and of the 
Grecians, who are anxious to hear this Trial (for 1 behold them 
in no inconſiderable Numbers; indeed far greater than in 
> the Memory of Man were ever aſſembled at a public T rial} 
T anſwer, that I accuſe you upon all the four Periods, into 
which you divide your Adminiſtration : and if it be the good 
Pleaſure of the Gods; if our Judges hear us impartially, and 
I can recollect the Crimes, Iam conſcious you have committed, 
Tam wholly confident, I ſhall convince our Judges, that the 
immortal Gods, and the Magiſtrates, who directed) your Affairs 


with a milder Spirit, and more temperately, were the Preſervers 


of _ 
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of the Repnblic, and that Demoſthenes hath been the ſole 


Author of all our Misfortunes. 1 ſhall preſerve the fame 


regular Plah of Diſcourſe, which, I am informed, he deſigns 
to uſe. I ſhall begin with his firſt Period; then! ſpeak to the 
ſecond and third in their proper Order, and end with the pre- 
ſent Situation of our Affairs. 


I RETURN 8 to that Peace, which you, Bel 
nes and Philocrates, decreed. It was in your Power, Athe- 
nians, to have concluded it with the general Conſent of all 


Greece, if certain Perſons had permitted you to wait for the 
Return of the Embaſſies, you ſent at that important Conjunc- 
ture to the Grecian States to invite them to aſſiſt at the Council | 
aſſembled to deliberate upon declaring War againſt Philip; z and 


in Proceſs of Time, you might have recovered the Sovereignty 
of Greece by the univerſal Conſent of the Grecians. Of all theſe 
Advantages you are deprived by Demoſthenes and Philocrates, 
who conſpiring againſt the Republic have engaged i in Practices 
moſt ſordidly corrupt. Vet if any among you, when he hears 
this unexpected Aſſertion, ſhould think it incredible, let him give 
ſuch Attention to the Remainder of this Oration, as when WC 


fit down upon an Account of Money long ſince expended. 


For we ſometimes come hither with very falſe Impreſſions, yet 
when the Account hath been in every Artiele regularly ſtated, 


no Man can be ſo perverſe and obſtinate of Spirit, as not to 


depart acknowledging and aſſenting to the Truth, which the 


Account 
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Accs itſelf demonſtrates. Give me therefore ſuch equitable 
hearing, and if any of you come hither long fince prepoſſeſſed 


with an Opinion, that Demoſthenes never pleaded, in Colluſion 
with Philocrates, in Favour of Philip ; | if any of you be thus 
perſuaded, let him neither acquit, nor condemn, before he 
hears the Proofs; he will otherwiſe be moſt unjuſt. But if 
you give me your Attention, while I briefly recollect theſe Pe- 
riods; while I produce the Decree, that Demoſthenes and 
' Philocrates preferred; if the very Calculation of Truth itſelf 
ſhall convict Demoſthenes of having with Philocrates propoſed 
more than one Decree in Favour of that former Peace and Al- 


liance; of having even to a ſhameleſs Exceſs of Adulation . 


flattered Philip, and his Ambaſſadors, nor waited for the Re- 
turn of the Embaſſies you had ſent to animate the Grecians to 
engage in a Confederacy againſt him; of being the ſole Cauſe, 
that the People of Athens ratified a ſeparate Peace with Philip, 
without the Concurrence of the general Council of Greece; of 
having rendered Cherſobleptes, King of Thrace, a Confederate 
and Ally to this Republic, a Tributary to Philip'; if T mani- 
feſtly demonſtrate all theſe Articles, I-ſhall implore you to grant 
me one very reaſonable Requeſt. Acknowledge, in the Name 
of the immortal Gods, that he hath acted neither honourably, 
nor advantageouſly for the Republic, during this firſt Period. 


I ſhall begin from whence you may follow me e with oreateſt Eaſe 
and Oertainty. | | 


Vol. II. : = Pul- 
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PRILOocRATES preferred a Decree, that Philip might be 


permitted to ſend Heralds and Ambaſſadors hither to nego- 
tiate an Alliance, offenſive and defenſive. This Decree 


was oppoſed as contrary to Law. The Day of T rial came; E 


Lycinus, who laid the Indictment, entered upon the Proſe- 


cution. Philocrates made his Defence; Demoſthenes ſupported 


him, and Philocrates was acquitted. The following Year The- 
miſtocles is made Archon. Then enters the Senator Demoſt- 
henes into the Senate-Houſe, neither choſen by Lot in his OWN: 
Right, nor appointed to ſucceed upon a Vacancy cither by 


Death or Miſconduct of any of the Senators, but getting a Seat. 


by Bribery and Intrigue, with an Intention upon all Occaſions | 
both of ſpeaking and acting in ſupport of Philocrates ; as the 


Event itſelf hath. demonſtrated. For Philocrates "violently ps 


carried another Decree, in which he commanded, that ten 


Ambaſſadors ſhould be choſen, who. ſhall ſolicite Philip to ſend 


his Plenepotentiaries hither to negotiate a Peace. One of theſe 


was Demoſthenes, who returning from Macedonia, pronounced. 


a Panegyric on the Peace, and made the very ſame Reports, 


as his Colleagues, of their Negotiations. Yet he alone of all 
our Senators propoſed a Decree, for concluding a Peace with 


the Herald and Ambaſſadors of Philip, in perfect Conformity 
with the Decrees of Philocrates. He gave Philip Leave to ſend 
Heralds and Ambaſſadors hither, and Demoſthenes concludes ; 


the Treaty. Give me now your earneſt Attention to the Circun m- 
ſtances, that followed. "or little Buſineſs was tranſacted by 


Philip | 
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Philip with the other Ambaffadors (whom Demoſthenes upon 
this Alteration of Affairs, in numberleſs Inſtances calumniated) 
but with Philocrates and Demoſthenes. N or without Reaſon ; 
ſince they acted together in their Embaſſy, and together formed 

the following Decrees. The firſt forbids you to wait for the 
Return of the Ambaſſadors, whom you ſent to engage the States 


of * Greece againſt Philip, and orders you without their Con- 
currence to conclude a ſeparate Peace. The ſecond not only 


directs you to confirm this Peace, but to enter into a League 
offenſive and defenſive, with Philip, that if any of the Grecians 
were well- intentioned to this Republic, they might fall into the 
laſt Deſpair, when they perceived you encouraging them to 
War, and at home confirming by your Decrees not Peace alone, 
but even the ſtricteſt Confederacy. The third commands, that 
Cherſobleptes ſhould be neither included within the Oath of 
Treaty, nor intereſted either in the Peace, or Alliance; yet 
even at that Moment Philip had denounced Vengeance, and was 
preparing an 2 Expedition againſt him, 


WEN Philip purchaſed their Decrees, he committed with 
regard to you nothing unjuſt, for before his Oaths and Ratifi- 


cation of the Treaties, you had no right to reſent his making 
Uſe of his own Advantages. But they, who either have be- 
trayed, or communicated the Strength of the Republic to 
Philip, certainly deſerve your heavieſt Indignation. But he, 
who now profeſſes himſelf an Enemy to Alexander, as formerly 


M m 2 e 
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to Philip; this Demoſthenes, who reproaches me with being the 
Gueſt of Alexander, prefers a Decree, by which he deprives the 
Commonwealth of the regular Seaſons for her Deliberations, 
and commands the Magiſtr ates to convene an Aſſembly of the ; 
People on the eighth of March, when the Feſtival of Æſcula- 
pius was to be ſolemnized, and the Games before it celebrated; 
a ſacred Day, upon which no Man ever remembered an In- 
ſtance of convening an. Aſſembly. But what Excuſe did he 
That the People” (lo he 
ſpeaks in his Decree) © when Philip's Ambaſſadors arrived, 
«© might deliberate with the ſooneſt upon their Embaſly to 
% him.” Thus anticipating the Reſolutions of the Aſſembly 
before the Arrival of his Ambaſſadors; preventing every favour- 
able Conjuncture, that might poſſibly happen, and violently 
precipitating the whole Affair, that without the Conſent of 
other Grecian States, whenever your Ambaſſadors returned, you 
might conclude a ſeparate Peace. 


make for this Manner of acting? 


Immediately after theſe 
Tranſactions Philip's Ambaſſadors arrived, while yours were 
ſill abroad forming a * Genie againſt him. Here 


Demoſt- 


tum eſt die feſto. Laxamnus. De fa- 
con que le Senat forma ſon decret prelimi- 
naire un jour de feſie. TOURREIL.. 


(7) This Paſſage muſt certainly. be 
difficult, ſince two of our old Tranſla- 
tors do not attempt the Word Tgoayw!, 


and all the reſt differ in the Manner of 


rendering it. To thoſe mentioned by 
Wolfius let us add the Italian, e /i pro- 


vavang i giuochi di Bacco; and an old 


French Tranſlator, Du Vair, Et propo- 
ſant un affaire de conſequence a un jour 
de feſte. Atque de hac re, antequam 
cum populo ageretur, ad ſenatum rela- 


Antequam populus 1d ſciſceret. Fourk ESG 
and FREIxD. The preſent Tranſlation, 
as in numberleſs other Inſtances, follows 
Dector Taylor. He points the Text, 
xa; 0 Teoayw!, W v 450% NEL, E.. 


præludia celebrarentur, in die, inguam, 
ſantto, quo nemo unquam meminit concio- 


nem haberti. 
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Demoſthenes violently carried another Decree, in which he di- 
rects, that without waiting for the return of your Ambaſſadors, 
you ſhould enter into a Conſultation, not only upon concluding 
a Peace, but even an Alliance offenſive and defenſive, immedi- 
ately after the Feſtival of Bacchus, celebrated in the City the 
eigthteenth and nineteenth of March. That theſe Aſſertions 


are true be convinced by hearing the Decrees themſelves. 


The DEcREESs. 


As ſoon therefore, Athenians, as the Feſtival of Bacchus was 
celebrated, two Aſſemblies were convened. In the firſt was 
recited the general Reſolution of our Confederates, the prin- 
cipal Articles of which I ſhall briefly repeat. Firſt, they direc- 
ted you to confine your Deliberations to the Peace alone, and 
paſſed over the very Name of Alliance ; not becauſe they had 

forgotten it, but becauſe they eſteemed the Peace rather neceſ— 
” fary, than honourable. Then they wiſcly oppoſed Demoſthenes, 
with an Intention of finding a Remedy for his Corruption, and 
inſerted in their Reſolution, © Let it be permitted to whatever 
“States of Greece ſhall think proper within three Months to 
“ have their Names inſcribed upon the ſame Column with that 
« of the Athenians, and to enjoy all Advantages of Oaths and 
i. Treaties.” Thus they provided for two Points of utmoſt 
Importance: firſt, they gained three Months; a Time, ſufficient 
for aſſembling the Grecian Ambaſſadors; and then conciliated 
to the Republic the Affections of Greece in this her general 
| Coun- 
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Council, that if our Treaties with Philip ſnould be violated by 
him, we might neither enter into the War alone, or unprepared; 
both which Misfortunes are now fallen upon us by the Conduct 


of Demoſthenes. T hat I affert only Truth, * ſhall * _ 
be convinced by the very Decree. — 


Dcgzz of the Center b. 


To this Decree I confeſs, I gave my Aſſent, as did all your 
Orators, who ſpoke in the former Aſſembly, and the People 
departed, poſſeſſed with an Opinion, that a Peace ought neceſ- 
ſarily to be concluded; that it were better not to debate upon 
an Alliance, as our Ambaſſadors were yet abroad forming a 
Confederacy againſt Philip, but that it ſhould be ratified by 
common Conſent of all the Grecians. Night intervened, and 
uwe were next Day ſummoned to the Aſſembly. There Demoſt- 
henes forceably taking Poſſeſſion of the Tribunal, and not per- 
mitting any other to ſpeak, declared, that all Reſolutions of 
the preceding Day were inſignificant and invalid, unleſs Philip $ 
Ambaſſadors conſented; nor could he Conceive, that a Peace 
could poſſibly ſubſiſt without an Alliance. For we ought not 
(remember the very Words he uſed, both from the Diſſonance 
of the Speaker and the Expreſſion itſelf) to tear aſunder the 
Peace from the Alliance, nor wait for the Tardineſs of the 
Grecians, but either continue the War ourſelves, or conclude a 
ſeparate Peace, Then calling Antipater up to the T ribunal, 
he aſked him fome Queſtions, Ing before informed him, 

what 
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what he himſelf ſhould aſk, and inſtructed him to return an 

Anſwer moſt prejudicial to the Republic. Thus did this per- 

nicious Meaſure prevail. Demoſthenes extorted your Conſent by 
very Violence of ** and Philocrates confirmed it or De- 
cree. 


Ir yet remained to render Cherſobleptes, and all his Thracian 
Dominions, tributary to Philip. This they executed the twenty 
fifth of March before Demoſthenes departed for his ſecond Em- 
baſly appointed for the Requiſition of Philip's Oath in Ratifi- 
cation of the Peace. For this Enemy to Alexander ; this Enemy 
to Philip ; this your favourite Orator twice went Ambaſſador to 
Macedonia ; though he never ſhould have gone even once ; he, 
who now adviſes you to treat the Macedonians with the vileſt 
Contempt. Having taken his Seat in the Aſſembly, held the 
twenty-fifth, a Senator by meer Intrigue, in Colluſion with 
Philocrates he delivered up Cherſobleptes a Tributary to Philip. 
For Philocrates had ſecretly inſerted this Clauſe, beſides many 
others, in his Decree, for which. Demoſthenes had moved, that 
all the Miniſters of our Allies at that Time in Athens ſhould: 
upon the fame Day give their Oaths of Ratification of the Peace f 
to Philip's Ambaſſadors, when Cherſobleptes had not any Mi- 
ir Reſident among us. When he therefore ordered all the 
Miniſters then preſent i in the Council to take the Oaths, he ne- 
ceſſarily excluded Cherſobleptes, who had not any Reſident at 
Athens. T hat. I ! T ruth, read to me. the Names of the 


Perſons,, 
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Perſons, who preferred the Decree, and the Preſident, who put 
the Queſtion. 


The Dxcars. The PRESIDENT. 


* 


ExcklLENT, O Athenians, excellent indeed, the Preſerva- 
tion of our public Acts; for they remain unmoveable, nor ever 
vary with thoſe, who deſert from Party to Party in their Poli- 
tics, but give the People a Power, whenever they pleaſe, of in- 
if pecting into the Lives of thoſe, who were formerly guilty of 
the moſt execrable Crimes, and yet upon any Alteration of Af- 
fairs aſſume the Character of being valuable and upright Citi- 


Zens. 


Ir now remains, that J mention ſome Inſtances of the ſervile 
Compliances of Demoſthenes with regard to Philip. Although 
he had been a Senator a whole Year, he never invited any fo- 
reign Ambaſladors to the front Seats in the Theatre. This 
was the firſt and only Inſtance. He placed the Macedonian 
Ambaſſadors there, laid their Cuſhions himſelf, ſpread the 
purple Carpets on their Seats, and at the firſt Appearance of 
Day-Light, conducted them into the Theatre, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to be hiſſed for his Turpitude and Adulation. (8) When 
chey departed for Thebes, he liberally hired fix Mules for them, 


and marched before them in 2 much Solemnity, making the Re- 


public 


(8) This Inſtance of Adulation is well Cuſhions to ſit upon in the Theatre. 
explained by a Paſſage in Theophraſtus, But the Flatterer can deſcend to the Vile- 
quoted by Tourreil. A Slave was ap- neſs of ſnatching one for his Patron, and 
ointed to give People of Diſtinction placing it himſelf on his Seat. R 
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public itſelf perfectly ridiculous. But that I may confine 


myſelf to my Subject, give me the Decree of Precedence granted 
to the Macedonians. 


The DEcREE. 


How vzx, this Flatterer of Philip; this Flatterer of ſucli 

enormous Magnitude, having firſt heard the Death of that Mo- 
narch from the Spies of Charidemus, pretended that a Dream 
was ſent him from the Gods, and villainouſly declared, he heard 
the Fact, not from Charidemus, but from Jupiter and Minerva. 
Thoſe Deities, whom he affronts with his Perjuries by Day, he 
proteſts, converſe with him by Night, and foretell him the 
great Events of Futurity. Then, ſeven Days after the Death 
of his Daughter, before he had mourned for her; before he 
| had performed the cuſtomary Ceremonies of Sepulture, crowned 
with Flowers, and clothed in white, he ſacrificed an Ox, and 
impiouſly violates the Rites, by Nature due to that Child, 
whom the miſerable Wretch had loſt; his only Child, the firſt, 
that ever called him Father. Nor do I mean to inſult him 
with this great Calamity, but inquire into the Manners and 
Genius of the Man. For the Father, who does not love his 
Children, can never prove a good Miniſter to the Republic. 
Whoever does not cheriſh with paternal Tenderneſs theſe deareſt, 
theſe domeſtic Charities, will never be more anxious for your 
Wellfare, than that of Strangers; whoever is in private Liſe 


dilhanelt, will never become virtuous in public; whoever is a 
18 II. Nn worthleſs 
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worthleſs Citizen in Athens, will never become an honourable 


and faithful Ambaſſador in Macedonia, He hath not changed 


his Genius, but only altered his Situation. 


From whence he hath maintained ſo various a Character in 
various Conjunctures (for this the ſecond Period of his Admi- 
niſtration) or what Cauſe can be aſſi igned, why Philocrates, en- 
gaged in the ſame political Meaſures with Demoſthenes, was 
driven into Baniſhment for Crimes againſt the State, while De- 
moſthenes continues a public Accuſer and by what Means this 
execrable Wretch hath plunged us into theſe our preſent Cala- 


mities, are Circumſtances more ny worthy of your 
Attention. | 


As ſoon therefore as Philip had marched into the Streights 
of Thermopylæ; unexpectedly deſtroyed the Cities of the Pho- 
cæans, and rendered the Thebans, as you then judged, more 
powerful, than the Conjuncture itſelf, and your Intereſts would 
allow; when, terribly alarmed, you carried your Effects out 
of the open Country into the City; the ſevereſt Accuſations 
were formed againſt the Ambaſſadors, who negotiated the 
Peace, but beyond all others againſt Philocrates and Demoſt- 
henes, who had not only ratified the Peace during their Em- 
baſſy, but preferred the Decree, by which it was concluded. 
It happened at the fame Time, that Demoſthenes and Philocra- 
tes edna for almoſt the very Reaſons you yourlelyes ſuſ 
5 Pected. 
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pected. (9) But amidſt the general Conſternation, occaſioned 
by Philip's marching into Phocis, Demoſthenes began to form 
his future Defigns according to the innate Diſtemperature of 


his Diſpoſition, his Timidity, and the Jealouſy he entertained of 
Philocrates with regard to their Diviſion of the Treaſures arifing 


from their mutual Corruption: He then imagined, if he ſhould 

appear an open Accuſer both of his Colleagues in his Embaſſy, 
and of Philip, that Philocrates would undoubtedly be ruined, 
the other Ambaſſadors brought intoextreme Danger, and he him- 
ſelf greatly honoured ; and while he was indeed a perfidious 
Betrayer of his Friends, be eſteemed faithful to the Intereſts of 
the People. The Enemies of our Tranquility obſerving his 
Conduct, with Pleaſure invited him to the Tribunal, calling 
him the only uncorrupt Miniſter in the Commonwealth. He 
advanced, and then laid the Foundation of War and Confu- 
ſion. This was the Man, Athenians, who firſt diſcovered the 


Serrian Fortifications, Doriſcus, Ergiſca, Murgiſca, Ganoe, 
and Ganides; Places, whoſe very Names we never knew before ; 


and fo totally did he pervert every thing, that if Philip had 
refuſed to ſend Ambaſſadors, he then would have aſſerted, that 
he treated the Republic with Contempt; if he did ſend 1 
he then ſent Spies, not Ambaſſadors. Philip was willing to 
ſubmit the Deciſion of our mutual Complaints to the Mediation 
"of ſome equal, impartial State. Demoſthenes affirmed, there 
Mw never 


(9) Becauſe Philocrates had cheated he had received from Philip for wer 
Demoſthenes of his Share of one Money commoa Perfidy,, Brop@vs. 
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never could be found an impartial Arbiter between us, and 
him. Philip yielded Haloneſus: Demoſthenes forbad you to 
receive it, unleſs when he ctptp the Poſſeſſion, he likewiſe 
Thus was he 
merely cavilling for Syllables. (x0) Laſtly, by crowning thoſe, 
| who joined with Ariſtodemus in his Invaſion of Theſſaly and 
Magneſia contrary to the Faith of Treaties, he openly violated 
the Peace, and brought on us and War. 
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RECEDED from all paſt or future Rights to it. 


HowevEeR, with brazen and adamantine Walls, as he him- 
ſelf expreſſed it, he fortified our Dominions by his Alliance with 
the Eubœans and Thebans. Yet, even in this Alliance you 
were injured in three important Inſtances, of which you are 
| Impatient as I amto explain this moſt 
Important Confederacy with the Thebans, yet that I may pro- 


_ceed more regularly, I ſhall firſt mention that with the Eubœ- 
ans. 


ſtill perfectly ignorant. 


For, Athenians, many are the Wrongs and great, that 
you have received both from Mneſarchus, the F ather of Callias 
and Tauroſthenes (whom this Demoſthenes, for a ſordid Bribe, 


had the Boldneſs to enroll among the Citizens of Athens) and 


in 


(10) A Sentiment of great Dignity is 


here given up to Laughter for the Words, 


in which it is expreſſed. Philip was will- 


ing to yield the Iſland of Haloneſus to 


the Athenians, but in Terms, that ex- 
preſſed his giving, and conſequently their 
receiving it as an Obligation. They 
would gladly have recovered it, but De- 
moſthenes adviſes them to inſiſt upon ſuch 


Poſſeſſion. 
be liable to Ridicule, but the Sentiment 


Words in the Treaty, as muſt neceſſarily 


aſſert their own Rights to the Iſland, and. 
oblige Philip to acknowledge an unjuſt 
The Words, perhaps, may 


is truly noble, and worthy of a great 
Miniſter, more jealous of the Honour 
of his Country, than anxious to extend 


her Dominions. 
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in another Inſtance, from Themiſon, the Eubœan, who violently 
raviſhed Oropus from you, even in Time of profound Peace. 
Yet volu ntarily forgetting theſe Injuries, when the Thebans 
made a Deſcent upon Eubcea, determined to enſlave its States, 
you generoufly ſent them, in five Days Time, fuch powerful 
Succours both of Ships and Men, as compelled the Thebans, 
before thirty Days were paſſed, to return home under Articles 
of Truce and Compoſition. When you became Maſters of the 
Iſland, you honourably and juſtly reſtored to the Eubceans their 
Cities and their Liberties, which they had committed in Truſt 
to your Integrity, not eſteeming it equitable to remember your 
Anger at the Moment when they gave you ſuch Proofs of their 
Confidence. Yet the Chalcideans, who received theſe important 
Obligations, did not repay them with equal Gratitude. When you 
made a Deſcent upon Eubcea to ſuccour Plutarch, at firſt in- 
deed they pretended to be your Friends, but inſtantly, when we 
had marched as far as Tamynæ, and traverſed the Mountain Coty- 
læus, then Callias, this Chalcidean, upon whom Demoſthenes, 
for his Bribe, pronounced an abſolute Panegyric, ſeeing the 
Forces of the Republic incloſed in certain diſadvantageous De- 
files, from whence, except by Victory, there was no poſſible 
Retreat, nor even any Hope of Succours either by Land or Sea, 
levied Troops through all Eubaa ; ſent to Philip for Re- 
inforcements, joined his Brother Tauroſthenes, who now courte- 
ouſly gives his Hand ta every Citizen of Athens, and ſmiles 
upon them moſt gracioully ; tranſported from Phocis the Mer- 
7 4 5 cenaries 
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ccnaries he had levied there, and then marched turiouſly againſt 
us, as if determined totally to deſtroy. Had not ſome Deity 
preſerved your Army ; had not yonr Soldiers, both Infantry and 
Cavalry, been Men of approved Valour ; had they not formed 
in the Hippodrome of Tamynz, where they gained a complete 
Victory, after which they permitted your Enemies to march 
away, though under ſuch Terms of Submiſſion, as they were 
pleaſed to impoſe, your Republic had been much in Danger 
of ſuffering whatever is moſt ignominious. For a Misfortune 
in War is not the greateſt Evil; but when we have engaged. 
with Enemies, unworthy of us, if we then are conquered, the 
Calamity, with Reaſon, is doubled upon us. Yet however 


injured ; however ungratefully treated, you again cntered into 
Terms of Amity with them. 


CalLIAS having obtained your Pardon, in a very little Time 
| impetuouſly returned to his natural Genius. For while he pre- 
tended to convene to a general Council of the Eubceans at Chal- 
cis, in Fact he fortified Eubœa againſt you, and attempted to 
ſeize the ſovereign Power of the whole Iſland. Then hoping, 
that Philip would aſſiſt him in his Deſigns, he went into Ma- 
cedonia; waited upon the very Footſteps of that Monarch, and 
was numbered among his Favourites. Having offended Philip, 
he fled from Macedon, and entered into the Service of the The- 
bans. Abandoning them alſo, and more irregular in his Mo- 
tions, than the Euripus, upon the Banks. of which he dwells, 
| 3 ky he 
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he precipitates himſelf into a Quarrel at once with the The- 
bans, and with Philip. Uncertain how to difpole of himſelf, 
an Army being now actually levied againft him, he perceived 
his only remaining Hope of Safety conſiſted in engaging the 


Athenian People in a ſolemn T reaty, that they might aſſiſt him 


under the Name of a Confederate, if any other Power ſhould 
eas him, as would apparently happen, unleſs you prevented 

Revolving this Project in his Mind, he ſends hither his 
e ee Glaucetes, Empedones, Diodorus, ſo honourably 


diſtinguiſhed for his Swiftneks i in our public Races, with many 


fallacious Hopes to the People, but with Money to Demoſt- 


henes and his Faction. Thus Callias purchaſed at once three 


great Advantages ; ; firſt, that he ſhould be for ever protected by 


your Alliance. There was indeed no Medium in his Fortune, 


If the People of Athens, recolleQin g his former Perfidy, had 


refuſed to receive him into their Alliance, it only remained for 


him to fly from Chalcis, or to be taken and die a Priſoner ; 
ſuch powerful Forces were forming againſt him, both by Philip 
and the Thebans. Secondly, very conſiderable Rewards were 


brought for him, who decreed the Confederacy with this ad- 
ditional Article, that the Chalcideans ſhould not be obliged to 


attend the Congreſs at Athens, T hirdly, that they ſhould not 
pay Subſidies. Nor was Callias diſappointed in any of the 


Schemes he propoſed. For this Tyrant-Hater Demoſthenes, as 


he boaſts himſelf, whom Oteſiphon affirms to have always 3 | 


your beſt andywiſch Aue, abſolutely ſold the moſt favourable 


Con- 
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Conjunctures of the Republic, and inſerted in the Treaty, that 
we ſhould aſſiſt the Chalcideans ; although he a little altered 
the Expreſſion, and for the ſake of Appearances, added to his 
Decree, that the Chalcideans ſhould ſuccour the Athenians, if 
ever they were invaded. (11) Their Attendance at the Con- 
greſs, and their Payment of Subſidies, by which a future War 
could alone be maintained, he poſitively ſold, clothing with 
faireſt Words the moſt diſhonourable Deeds, and impelling you 
by very Violence of Words (12) to believe it was the Duty of 
this Republic, firſt effectually to ſuccour whatever Grecians im- 
plored her Aid, and afterwards to found your Alliances upon the 
Benefits, you had conferred. (13) That you may be perfectly 
convinced I ſpeak * Truth, take the Decree paſſed in Favour of 


Callias, (14) and the T reaty of Alliance. - Rnd the Decree, 


(11) Demoſthenes in Effect engaged 


the Athenians to ſuccour the People of 
Chalcis, if they were invaded, when he 


ſtipulated, that Chalcis ſhould aſſiſt the 
Athenians, if they were attacked, ſince 
all Engagements of Succours were mu- 


tual. The Terms of the Treaty ex- 
preſſed only the Chalcidean Succours; 


the Meaning and Implication neceſſarily 
ſuppoſed thoſe of the Athenians. 
(12) Impelling you. Too EiCatu d ads. 


Stephans quotes the Paſſage 7 pobiEy Luv, 


yet adds, ubi arg * Lam- 


binus probably read rg, for he 
tranſlates, pene dicam vim afferens ad cre- 


dendum. The Italian Tranſlator, & con 


parole imbarcandovi a 1785 dee! ; the 


French, inculquer dan. i, tts par la 


force de ſon Hoquente cette maxime ſpec euſe. 


more pleaſing to the Spirit of the Athe- 


they had received Obligations. 


The 


(13) Nerd ras tegen will bear 
a very different Conſtruction, after Be- 
nefits, either granted or received, and 
the Tranſlators are accordingly divided, 
There ſeems however more Generoſity 
of Sentiment, conſequently ſomewhat 


nians, to form their Alliances with thoſe, 
whom they had obliged, than from whom 


(14) Take the Decree. 1 Ka- 
lx Yeapn. Lambinus, Foulkes, and 
Freind, furely without any hiſtorical Au- 
thority, tranſlate Callie accuſationem ; 
Tourreil la depeche de Callias. Wolfi- 
us, Scripturam; the Italian, prendi il 
decreto ſopra Callia. 
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The Dzcare. 


Vr ſtill it does not appear a very enormous Crime to ſell the 
favourable Conjunctures of the Republic, the Diſpenſations of 
attending the Congreſs here, and the Subſidies for ſupporting 


a War, but certainly moſt. enormous is the Crime, that I am 
going to mention. To ſuch Exceſs of Inſolence and Avarice 
did Callias proceed ; to ſuch Exceſs of Corruption this Demoſt- 
henes, He, whom Cteſiphon thus extravagantly applauds, that 
they pilfered the Subſidies from Oreum, and thoſe from Eretria, 
amounting to ten Talents, while you looked on; while you 
were conſcious of their Villainy, and beheld it with your Eyes. 
| Beſides, they removed from Athens the general Congreſs of the 
Grecian Deputies, whom they ſent to Chalcis, and what they 
called the Eubœan Council. But im what Manner, and by 
what iniquitous Artifices they executed this Project, is well 
worthy of your Attention. Callias no longer negotiates with 
you by his Ambaſſadors, but comes in Perſon, and advancing 
into your Aſſembly repeated a long Oration, which Demoſt- 
henes had laboriouſly compoſed. He told us he came from 
Peloponneſus, where he had lately formed a Plan for a general 
Contribution amounting to an hundred Talents, to carry on | 
the War againſt Philip. He calculated the Sums, that each 
Nation was to contribute; the Achæans and Megarzans, fixty 
Talents; the Cities of Eubaa, forty ; ; a Fund ſufficient to 
maintain a Fleet and Army. He then aſſured us, that ſeveral 
Vol. II. 5 > 9 other 
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bther States would chearſully cantribay their Proportion ; ; that 
there could not poſſibly be any Want either of Money, or Men; 
that all theſe Particulars were perfectly clear, and that he had 
negotiated, by Methods not to be mentioned, ſome other ſecret 
Articles, which certain of your own Citizens would atteſt. At the 
_ Concluſion of his Speech he called upon Demoſthenes by Name, 
and deſired him, as a Matter of Juſtice, to declare his Aſſent. 
He came forward with very complete Solemnity ; praiſed Callias 
beyond all Bounds, and even pretended to know the ſecret, un- 
mentioned Article. He then profeſſed, he was ready to make 
Report of his Embaſſy both to Peloponneſus, and Acarnania. 
This however was the Sum of his Diſcourſe, that he himſelf 
bad regulated the Contributions of all the Peloponneſians, and 
Acarnanians for maintaining a War againſt Philip; that the 
Amount of theſe Funds would be ſufficient for the complete 
Equipment of an hundred light Gallies, ten thouſand Foot, and 
a thouſand Horſe; that to theſe would be added Forces from dif- 
ferent States; from Peloponneſus above two thouſand heavy- 
armed Foot; as many from Acarnania; ; that the Command of 
the Army would be conferred upon you by all the Confederates ; 
and that the whole Scheme would be very ſoon carried into Ex- 
ecution, even preciſely on the ſixteenth of February ; for it had 
been notified by him, and publiſhed i in every City, that Depu- 
ties from all the Confederates ſhould aſſemble at the full Moon 
in Athens. For Demoſthenes hath one peculiar and uncom- 


mon Faculty. Other vain- glorious Impoſtors, when they utter a 
1 FPialſe- 
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a Falſehood, endeavour to ſpeak in undetermined and dark 

Expreſſions, fearful of being detected; but when he diſplays his 
Impoſtures, he impiouſly ſwears to his Lies, and «mprecates 

utter Perdition to himſelf, if he ſwears falſely ; then boldly pro- 
nounces, what he well knows, will never come to paſs; calcu- 
lates even the Moment when it ſhall happen, and mentions 
the Names of People, whoſe Perſons he never ſaw, to impoſe : 
upon his Audience, and imitate the Man of Veracity. Thus 1s 
he doubly deteſtable, that beſides being himſelf a Villain, he 


corrupts and deſtroys thoſe Criterions, which alone diſtinguiſh 
an honeſt Man. 


EN DINO his Oration, he gives the Secretary: a Decree to 7 2 
longer, in very Truth, than Homer 's Iliad; more triyial than 
the Speeches he generally makes; more futile, than the Life he 
lives; fraught with Hopes, never to be fulfilled, and Armies 
never to be raiſed. Leading you therefore far away from all 
Suſpicion of his intended Villainy, and holding you high in 
Suſpence by pure Hopes, he collects his whole Force, and pre- 
fers a Decree, empowering Ambaſſadors to be choſen, to im- 
plore the Eretrians (for it was abſolutely neceſſary, ſo it ſeems, 
to implore them) no longer to pay their five Talents of Con- 
tribution to you, but to Callias, and another Embaſſy to the 
Oritans, to ſolicite an Alliance with the Athenians, acknow- 
ledging the ſame Friends, the ſame Enemies. From hence he 
manifeſtly appears to have inſerted all theſe Particulars in his 

- Deas Decree, 
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Decree, (15) with a View to his intended Fraud; ſince he di- 
res our Ambaſſadors to intreat the Oritans to pay their five 
Talents, not to you, but to Callias. To evince the Truth of 
theſe Aſſertions, leaving the Pomp of his Expreſſion, and his 
Gallies, and his Arrogance out of the Decree, read it, and in- 


ſiſt only upon the Fraud, which this impure and unholy Wretch 


hath committed; whom Cteſiphon however affirms, and even 
in this very Decree, to have conſtantly perſevered in all his 
Words, in all his Actions, to promote the Welfare and Honour 


of the Athenian People. 


The Dzxcas. 
Gallies therefore, and Armies, and the full Moon, and Depu- 
ties for a general Council, you have indeed heard in Words, 
but the Contributions of your Allies, their ten Talents, in very 


Fact you have loſt. 


Ir now remains to prove, that Demoſthenes received a Bribe 
of three Talents, for enrolling this Decree ; one from Chalcis ; 
another from Eretria, and a third from Oreum, by which he was 
diſcovered; for the Government of the Oritans was at that Time 


demo- 


(15) Wolfius gives us the different 


Conſtructions of this Paſſage by the 
Tranſlators before his Time, and ſeems 
himſelf to think the Text corrupted, 


Nor among our modern Tranſlators have 
any two agreed in the ſame Meaning, or 


any one of them acknowledged the Dif- 
ficulty. The preſent” Tranſlation there- 


fore has no Authority to ſupport ut. 


AvaPauwtrai yearn is an Expreſſion 
not unlike exeivoc Pd τ wWeudopevos, 
manifeſtys eſt mendacii. Plautus uſes, 
manifeſtum tenere mendacii. Ey 7 
I1nOiopar: is a Manuſcript Reading. 
Mais ſur le fin, il deſcouvrit que ce decret 


netois que pour cacher ſon larrecin. 
Du VaiR. 
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democratical, and all their public Acts regulated by popular 
Decrees. Exhauſted by their War with Philip, and abſolutely 
reduced to Indigence, they ſend Gnoſidemus, Son of Charige- 
nes, who had been Sovereign of Oreum, beſeeching Demoſthenes 
to remit the Talent to their Republic, and promiſing to erect a 
Statue of Braſs to him in their Capital. He anſwered, that he 
wanted not a worthleſs Parcel of Braſs, and would make Callias 
oblige them to pay the Talent. Compelled therefore, and yet 
unable to pay, they mortgaged to him, as a Security, their 
public Revenues, and paid him, as Intereſt for his Bribe, a a 
Drachma every Month for each Mina, untill they diſcharged 


the Principal. The whole Proceſs was tranſacted by Decree of 
the Oritans, to which I appeal. 


The Dzecrts.. 


This Decree, Atheniars, is indeed a Reproach to your Republic, 
yet no mean Proof of Demoſthenes his Adminiſtration, and a 


manifeſt Conviction of Cteſiphon. For whoever can be thus 
ſordidly corrupt, it is impoſſible he can ever become an honeſt 
Man, which Cteſiphon however hath impudently dared to 


inſert i in his Decree. 


HERE uk third Period comes regularly before us, of all others 
the moſt unfortunate, in which Demoſthenes abſolutely ruined 
the Affairs of Greece and of this Commonwealth, when he ſa- 
crilegiouſly violated the Temple of Delphos, and decreed a per- 
nicious and unequal Alliance with the Thebans. I ſhall begin 

| with 
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with his Impiety towards the Gods. There is a Plain, Athe- 
nians, named Cirrhæum, and a Port at preſent called the un- 
hallowed and accurſed. The Cyrrhæans and Graugallidæ for- 
merly inhabited this Country ; - a barbarous, lawleſs Generation, 
who profaned the Temple of Apollo, plundered the conſecrated 
' Ornaments devoted to the God, and violated the AmphiQyons, 
the Guardians of his Temple. Your Anceſtors, as is reported, 
with exceeding Indignation, and afterwards the other Amphicty- 

ons, reſenting theſe Outrages, ſolemnly. conſulted the God, what 
Vengeance they ſhould inflict upon this impious People. The 
Pythian Prieſteſs anſwered, that they ſhould wage War againſt 


the Cyrrhæans and Graugallidæ both Day and Night; that 


when they had ravaged the Country, and. enſlaved its Inhabi- 
tants, they ſhould conſecrate the Land to PY lian Apollo, Di- 
ana, Latona, and Minerva, the Provident, to lie waſte for ever, 
and neither cultivate themſelves that Tract of Country, nor ſuffer 
others. Receiving this Oracle the Amphictyons decreed (Solon, 
the Athenian, an able Legiſlator, nor meanly converſant in 
Poetry and Philoſophy, having declared his Opinion) that an 
Army ſhould be raiſed againſt theſe unhallowed Wretches, in 
Obedience to the Oracle. Levying therefore a ſufficient F orce, 
they fold the People to Slavery, blocked up their Ports, raſed 
their City, and conſecrated their Lands, as the God had com- 
manded. Beſides they ſwore a ſolemn Oath, neither themſelves 
to cultivate this devoted Ground, nor permit any other, but 


to aſſiſt the God, and maintain his Rights in the ſacred Land, 
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by every poſlible Effort, and by their united Forces. Nor 
were they contented with having ſworn this Oath, but added 
Curſes to confirm it, and powerful Imprecations. For it is 
written thus in the Imprecation. „ Whoever violate theſe | 
« Engagements, whether City, or private Perſon, or Nation, 
e let them be devoted to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva, 
e the Provident.” It imprecates beſides, « May their Lands 
neither produce Fruit, nor their Wives bear Children, like 
« their Fathers, but Monſters; nor their Cattle bring forth their 
cc Young according to Nature. May they be ever conquered 
% in War; in every Court of Tuſtice; in every popular Aſ- 
« ſembly ; may they periſh even to utter Deſtruction, them- 
« ſelves, their Families, their whole Generation ; may they 
« never offer an acceptable, holy Sacrifice either to Apollo, Di- 
e ana, Latona, nor Minerva, the Provident. May theſe Dei- 
© ties never accept their Offerings.” To juſtify what I affert, 
read the Oracle of the God. Hear this Imprecation, and re- 
member the Oaths, your Anceſtors, and the Amphictyons ſo- 
lemnly ſware. 


* 


ov 


T he Oracte. 
To take this Fortreſs all Attempts are vain, 


Till Amphitrite to this hallow'd Fane, 
Roll her wild Waves tumultuous o'er the Plain. (7 6) 


Treg 


(x6) When the Amphictyons beſieged to the Completion of the Oracle, to con- 
Cirrha, they conſulted Apollo upon their ſecrate the Cirrhæan Lands, which lay 
Succeſs, and the God returned them this between Delphos and the Sea, to Apollo, 
Anſwer, Solon adviſed them, in view that the Sca might thus be nearer his 

| 7 Tem- 
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tant in our public Records, the Amphiſſæan Locrians, or the 
Perſons rather, who preſided in their Councils, Violators of all 


your Decrees your Deputy at the Council, and received a thou- 
ſand Drachmas from the Amphiſſæans, not to mention them to 
and execrable Cu ſtoms of their Port, for which, by every poſlible 


pious Corruption it hath appeared, even more remarkably than 


either private Citizen, or Magiſtrate, or Republic, he hath Ih 
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Tus OATH AND Tu?RECATION. 


Arx this Imprecation, theſe Oaths, this Oracle, Rill ex- 


Laws, again cultivated this Land: again fortified and inhabited 
this unhallowed and accurſed Port; exacted Cuſtoms from 
whoever ſailed along their Coaſts, and corrupted certain of the 
Deputies, who were going to the general Aſſembly at Delphos, 
one of whom was Demoſthenes. He had been appointed by 


the Amphictyons. It was ſtipulated beſides, that twenty Minæ 
ſhould be ſent him hither yearly for ever out of the nefarious 


Method, he ſhould protect them in Athens. From this im- 


formerly, that whenever he hath engaged in the Intereſt of 


volved them in Misfortunes incurable. 


Nov behold how IF, and Fortune avenged the Sacrilege 
of the Amphiſſæans. When Theophraſtus was Archon, and 
3 


Temple; iva 0 T6 reſcivt. Ts A- 


TFOAKuvg Yeura YETW 71 Oakhacoa 
Pausax IAS. The Oracle, according to 
Polyænus, declared, chat Cirrha ſhould 
never be taken, ew & avon Th iepas 


e 1 0akaoon, untill the Sea waſhed the 
Lands, conſecrated to the God. Who- 
ever would reconcile theſe Differences 
ſhould conſult Meurſius, upon 1the Paſſzec 
in Polyænus. 
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Diognetus elected to ſuperintend all Affairs of Religion, (17) you 
appointed Midias (who, for many Reaſons, I wiſh were ſtill alive) 
Thraſycles, and me, your Deputies to the Amphi&yonic Council. 
It happened, a little Time after our Arrival at Delphos, that 
Diognetus fell fick of a Fever, and that Midias was ſeized with 
the ſame Diſtemper. The other Amphictyons however aſſem- 
bled, when we were informed, by Perſons willing to ſhew their 
Affection for this Republic, that the Amphiſſæans, fallen at 
that Time under the Power of the Thebans, and held in Vaſ- 
ſalage by them, intended to propoſe a Decree againſt our Com- 
monwealth, and to fine the People of Athens fifty Talents, for 
dedicating ſome golden Shields in a new Temple, before we 
had performed the uſual Ceremonies of Conſecration, and en- 


graving upon them this very proper Inſcription. TAK EN By TBE 
ATHENIANS FROM THE MDE AND THEBANS, WHEN THEY | 


FOUGHT AGAINST THE GREEKs. Our Hieromnemon ſent for 
me, and deſired me to go into the Aſſembly, and plead before 
the Amphictyons the Cauſe of the Republic, which I had al- 
ready determined. But beginning to ſpeak, and having entered 


the- Aſſembly with a warmer r Spirit, increaſed even by the Abſence 
. 0 „„ | 


(17) Each of the Amphictyonic Cities at the Head of all public Acts. As the 
ſent two Deputies, called Pylagoræ, to preſent Affair was of a religious Nature, 
the general Council at Delphos, to whom it was properly the Province of the Hie- 

they committed the Care of their civil romnemon to ſpeak to it; but he and 
and political Intereſts. A third was the other Pylagoras, Thraſycles, being 
elected to ſuperintend the Affairs of Re- ſick, Zſchines was deſired to defend 
ligion. This Miniſter, who was called the Cauſe of Athens on this Occaſion, 
Hieromnemon, convoked their Aſſem- TouRREII. PorTaAL. | 


dlies, preſided in them, and put his Name 
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of my Colleagues, an Amphiſſæan clamourouſly interrupted me 
(a Man moſt ſhameleſsly impudent, and as appeared to me, 
deſtitute of all Principles of Humanity, or perhaps impelled by 
ſome Dæmon to commit ſuch Extravagance) © It ſhould be 
« your principal Concern, O Men of Greece, if you have Wiſ- 
dom, not to let the very Name of the Athenians be pronounced 
« during the Days of this Solemnity, but to drive them, as 
« Wretches impious and profane, out of the Temple.” He then 
mentioned our Alliance with the Phoczans, which Crobylus 
concluded, beſides many other Reflections moſt inj urious to 
the Republic, which I could then ill endure to hear, nor can now 
recolle& without Indignation. Having however heard him, 
never in my whole Life was I ſo provoked. I ſhall paſs over 
whatever elſe I ſaid in my Reply, but it came into my Thoughts 
to mention the Sacrilege of the Amphiſſæans committed upon 
the conſecrated Lands, which from the very Place where I then 
ſtood, I ſhewed to the Amphictyons (for the Cyrrhæan Plain 
lies under the Temple, and may be ſeen from thence at one 
View.) © You behold, Amphictyons, this Plain cultivated by 
« the Amphiſizans; you ſee the Potters' Kilns, and Villages 
built upon it: you behold with your own Eyes this unhal- 
lowed and accurſed Territory fortified: you yourſelves are 
conſcious, nor want any other Witneſſes, that they have ex- 
acted Cuſtoms, and raiſed conſiderable Revenues from this 
deſecrated Harbour.” At the fame Time, I defired them 
to read the Oracle of Apollo, the Oath of their Ariceſtors, and 
— the 
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the Imprecation, with which they confirmed it. I then poſſi- 


tively proteſted for the whole People of Athens; for my own 
Perſon, and Children and F amily, that according to the Te- 
nour of the Oath taken by our Anceſtors, I would aſſiſt the 
God, maintain his Rights to the ſacred Ground, with Hand 
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and Voice, and every Power I poſſeſſed, and deliver my Re- 
| public from this religious Obligation to the Deity. c It is yours 


to deliberate upon your proper Safety. The Baſkets, in 
which are contained the myſterious Rites of our Religon, 


are already raiſed to be carried in Proceſſion; the Victims 


already ſtand before the Altar. Vou are now going to im- 
plore the Gods for every Bleſſing, public and private. Con- 
ſider with what Voice, what Spirit, what Look, what 
Confidence, ſhall you make your Supplications, if you ſuffer 
theſe Wretches, accurſed, and devoted to the divine Ven- 
geance, to eſcape with Impunity. For not in Znigmas, but 
in the cleareſt Expreſſion, is it written in the Imprecation 


© with regard to theſe ſacrilegious, what Puniſhment they ſhall 


themſelves inevitably ſuffer, and what are ordained for them, 
who permit ſuch Impiety. May they never perform a plea- 
ſing and holy Sacrifice to Apollo, Latona, nor Minerva, the 
Provident, who do not avenge their Divinities. May theſe 
Deities never accept their Offerings.” 


Having repeated theſe, and many other Arguments to the 


ſame Purpoſe, I retired from the Aſſembly, when much Cla- 


Phy. N mour 
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mour and Tumult aroſe among the Amphictyons, who no lon- 


ger debated upon the Shields, we had conſecrated, but on the 
Puniſhment to be inflicted on the Amphiſſæans. When great 
Part of the Day was already elapſed, the Herald came forth, 
and proclaimed, that every Delphian, both Slave and Freeman, 
who had attained the Age of twenty Years, (18) ſhould aſſem- 
ble at firſt Appearance of Day with Mattocks and Spades at a 
Place called by the Inhabitants the Place of Sacrifice. Again 
the Herald proclaimed, that the facred Regiſters and the De- 
puties ſhould aſſemble at the ſame Place to vindicate the God, 
and aſſert the conſecrated Glebe ; and that whatever City did 
not appear by its Deputies, ſhould be driven from the Temple, 
and deemed accurſed and devoted to divine Vengeance. 


EarLy next Morning we went to the Place appointed : deſ- 
cended to the Cyrrhzan Plain, and, having raſed the Harbour, 
and burned the Houſes, we retired. But while we were thus 
employed, the Amphiſſæan Locrians, who lived about ſeven 
Miles from Delphos, all in Arms, ruſhed out upon us, and had 


we not by a precipitate Flight, 3 with utmoſt Difficulty, 
* into Dephos, we had been i in extreme Danger of being 


deſtroyed. 


(18) In the Original, 2π uo Years be- among Men, at which Age tiey are 
yond their Puberty, The Youth of A- here called forth to vindicate the Ho- 
tnens, and probably, from this Paſſage, nour, and recover the Poſſeſſions of 
thoſe of Delphos, were not admitted into Apollo. Whoever would ſee this Sub- 
the Claſs of Epheboi or puberes, untill je& treated with great Erudition and 
they had compleated their eighteenth Perſpicuity, ſhould conſult Corſini de 


Year, Here they continued "till the faſtis Atticis. DissęRTATIO XI. 
Age of twenty, when they were enrolled 
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deſtroyed. The Day following Cottyphus, who had propoſed 
the Reſolutions to the Aſſembly, ordered a general Council to 
| be convened. They call it a general Council, when they ſum- 
mon not only the Deputies and ſacred Regiſters, but whoever 

facrificed together to the God, and conſulted his Oracle. Here 
many Accuſations were laid againſt the Amphiſſæans, and much 
Applauſe was given to your Republic. As the Reſult of the 
whole Debate, they decreed, that the ſacred Regiſters, ſome 
Time before their uſual Seaſon of meeting at Thermopylz, ſhould 
aſſemble there upon a ſtated Day, and carry with them a 
Decree, by which the Amphiſſæans ſhould ſuffer the Vengeance 
they merited for their Impiety towards the God, their Viola- 
tion of the conſecrated Glebe, and their Offences againſt the 


Amphictyons. For the Truth of theſe Aſſertions, let the 8e- 
cretary read the Decree. 


The Decree. 


WIEN this Decree was reported by us to the Senate, and 
afterwards in their Aſſembly to the People; they approved of 

our Conduct, and the whole Republic determined to maintain 
with Zeal the Cauſe of Religion. Demoſthenes, influenced by 
his Compact with Amphiſla, publicly oppoſed your Reſolutions, 
and I as publicly convicted him of Corruption. When he 


found it impoſſible openly to deceive the Commonwealth, he 
Went into the Senate-Houſe, and impoſing upon the Simplicity of 


ſome particular Senators, he carries a Decree into an Aſſembly 


of 
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of the People, by taking Advantage of the Inexperience of the 
Perſon, who preferred it. He then effectually managed to get 
it confirmed by the Suffrage and Command of the People, when 
the Aſſembly was abſolutely riſen; when I had retired (for never 
would I have ſuffered ſuch a Fraud) and when great Numbers 
were departed. (19) This was the capital Article of it, that 
the ſacred Regiſter of the Athenians, and their future Deputies 
for ever ſhould attend the general Council at T hermopyle and 
Delphos on the Times appointed by our Anceſtors. A Clauſe, 
in Expreſſion exceeding ſpecious, but in Fact of moſt diſinge- 
nuous Turpitude; ſince it forbad that Council to meet : at Ther- 
mopylæ, which out of meer N eceſſity was appointed to be held 
before the ſtated Time. Again, in the very ſame Decree does 
he inſert another Clauſe more open to Diſcovery, but more 
maliciouſſy miſchievous; that the ſacred Regiſter of the Athe- 
nians, and their Deputies for ever ſhould hold no Communion 
with thoſe of the late Council, neither of Words, nor Deeds ; 
neither of Decrees, nor of any Meaſures whatever. This Ex- 
preſſion, © to hold no Communion,” what can it mean? Whe- 
ther ſhall I therefore ſpeak Truth, or rather what may be moſt 
pleaſurable to hear? I will ſpeak Truth; for Speeches perpe- 
hems formed to Pleaſure have 1 reduced the Common- 


ber 


| (19) To the Authorities produced by Vair, & beaucoup & en eſtans retournez d 
Doctor Taylor for the Conſtruction of leurs maiſons; and that of Lambinus, 
this Paſſage, let us add that of Du multitudine denique dimiſſa. 
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ber the Oaths, your Anceſtors ſwore, nor the Imprecation, 
nor the Oracle of the God. | 


Wu therefore, Athenians, continued here in Obedience to 
your Decree, while the other Amphictyons aſſembled at Ther- 
mopylæ, excepting thoſe of one Republic only, whoſe Name 
I would not willingly mention, and may Calamities like to hers, 
never happen to any other State of Greece. As ſoon as they aſ- 

ſembled, they decreed to raiſe an Army againſt the Amphiſſæans, 
and choſe Cottyphus, the Pharſalian, their General, who was at 
that time Preſident of the Council, while Philip was neither in 
Macedonia, nor even Grece, but in Scythia, even in the re- 
moteſt Part of it. Demoſthenes however will immediately with 
ſpecial Confidence aſſert, that I encouraged him to invade 


Greece. Succeeding in their firſt Expedition, the Am phictyons 
treated the Amphiſſæans with ſingular Moderation, ſince for all 
their flagrant Acts of Impiety they only fined them in a certain 
Sum of Money, and even that Sum they did not exact imme- 
diately, but mentioned a ſtated Time, when it ſhould be pay- 
able to the God. The Perſons indeed, guilty of the Sacrilege, 
and Authors of the Diſorders in Conſequence of them, they ba- 
niſhed ; and thoſe, who from a principle of Religion had a- 
bandoned their Country, they reſtored. Afterwards however 
when the Amphiſſæans paid not to the God their appointed 
Fines ; when they recalled from Exile the Wretches devoted 
for Sacrilege, and drove into Baniſhment the Perſons, who for 


their 
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their Piety had been reſtored, the Amphictyons formed an- 
other Army againſt them, a conſiderable Time before Philip 
returned from his Expedition againſt the Scythians, when in 
Truth the Gods themſelves offered us the Command of this re- 
ligious War, which the Corruption of Demoſthenes hindered 
us from accepting. | 


| Dip they not foretell? Did not the very Gods by Signs 
and Wonders command us to be cautious, only not ſpeaking 
to us with human Voices? Never did I behold a State more 
ſignally preſerved by the Gods, or more effectually deſtroyed 
by certain of its Orators. Was not the Prodigy, that mani- 
feſted itſelf amidſt the Celebration of our Myſteries in the ſud- 
den Death of the initiated, ſufficient to bid us be cautious? 
Did not Amyniades adviſe you to a& with a religious Cau- 
tion, (20) and to ſend Perſons to Delphos to conſult the God, 
in what Manner you ſhould proceed? Did not Demoſthenes 
oppole this Advice, declaring the Pythian Prieſteſs philippized ; 

this ignorant, untaught Demoſthenes, exulting even to wanton- 
neſs, and inflated with the Power, with which you intruſted 
him? Laſtly, when the Sacrifices were unhappily performed 
and unpropitious, did he not ſend forth our Soldiers to moſt ap- 
parent Danger, although he before dared to declare, that for 
this very Reaſon Philip did not invade the Territories of Athens, 
becauſe the Entrails of the Victims did not promiſe him Succeſs ? 
What 


(20) 'EvaaCeir9a tranſlated by Budæus, religione teneri. 
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What Vengeance therefore doſt thou not deſerve, thou Peft and 
Execration of Greece? If the Conqueror would not make an 
Irruption into the Dominions of the conquered, becauſe the 
Victims gave not the happy Omens of Succeſs, ſhall you, unfore- 
ſeeing in Futurity, who, before inſpecting whether the Sacri- : 
fices were acceptable to the Gods, ſent forth our Soldiers to the 


Slaughter, ſhall you be crowned for the Calamities of the 
| Republic, or expelled her utmoſt Borders? 


Bur indeed what is there moſt EET and moſt incre- 
dible, which hath not happened i in our Age ? We have not 
lived the common Life of human Creatures, but were born a 
very Paradox in Reaſon to lateſt Poſterity. Does not the Per- 


ſian Monarch, who once opened a Paſſage through Mount A- 
thos, threw a Bridge over the Helleſpont, demanded Earth and 
Water of the Grecians in Acknowledgement of his ſovereign 
Power over Land and Sea; who inſolently dared to ſtyle himſelf 
in his Letters, deſpotic Maſter of all human Race from the ri- 
ſing to the ſetting Sun; does he not now contend, not to be 

Lord of others, but for his own proper Safety ? Do we not 
behold the Perſons „ who vindicated the Freedom of the Del phic 


Temple, now honoured with the very Glories he once poſſeſſed, 


and the ſupreme Command of the War againſt him? Thebes, 
a City upon the Confines of Attica, unhappy Thebes! was it 


not in one Day violently torn out of the midſt of Greece? Al- 
though, perhaps, they merited this Chaſtiſement for not wiſely 
Vol. II. 2 Q q and 
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and honourably confulting the general Intereſts of Greece, yet 
they were certainly poſſeſſed with a Stupidity ſent from God; an 
Infatuation, not of human Weakneſs, but divine Inſpiration, 
The miſerable Lacedzmonians, who had only been lightly "OR 
| cerned at firſt in the Violation of the Te mple; who formerly 
thought themſelves worthy of being Sovereigns of Greece; are 
they not now ſending Hoſtages to Alexander to lay before him 
a Repreſentation of their Miſeries, and obediently ſubmit them- 
felves and their Country to whatever he pleaſes to command ? 
Shall they not be adjudged according to the Mercy of a Con- 
queror, whom they have provoked and inſulted? Even our 
_ own Republic, once the common Aſylum of the Grecians, that 
Republic, to whom Embaſſies formerly were ſent from all the 
States of Greece to ſolicit her Protection, no longer now contends 
for the Sovereignty of Greece, but for her native Soil. All 
theſe Calamities have befallen us ſince the Time Demoſthenes 
entered into the Adminiſtration; for Heſiod pronounces wit! 
Wiſdom upon Men of ſuch Principles, when inſtructing the 
People, and directing the Councils of all Republics, he ſome- 
where adviſes them never to receive theſe impious Demagogues 
into their Government. I will repeat his Verſes, for with this 
Intention, I imagine, when we are Children we leam by Heart 
the Sentences of Poets, that when we are Men we may employ 
: them in the general Occurrences of Life. 


For one Man's Crimes, on many a deſtin'd State, 


For one Man's Guilt, deſcends the wrath of Fate; 
: Jove 
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| Jove bids the waſting Peſtilence ariſe, | | 
Pale Famine rages, and the People dies; 

He breaks the Ranks of War, o'erwhelms their Towers, 
And the wild Ocean o'er their Navy pours. 


If you take away the poetical Meaſures of theſe Lines, and ex- 
amine attentively their Meaning, I believe they will appear, not 
the Verſes of Heſiod, but an oracular Prophecy of Demoſthenes 
his Adminiſtration. For Fleets and Armies and Cities have 
been totally deſtroyed by his Adminiſtration. | 


I verily think, neither Phrynondas, nor Eurybatus, nor any 
other among the moſt diſtinguiſhed Villains of former Ages, 
was ever ſuch an Impoſtor, ſuch an errant Jugler in Politics, 
as this Demoſthenes, (O Earth, and Gods, and Dzmons and 
Men, whoever are willing to hear Truth) who confidently 
looks you in the Face, and dares affirm, that the Thebans en- 
tered into an Alliance with you ; neither impelled by the Ne- 
ceſſity of Conjunctures, nor by the Terrours, that ſurrounded 
them, nor by your Glory, but by the Eloquence of Demoſthe- 
nes. 


Var many Ambaſſadors have been formerly ſent to the The- 


oh bans, and whom they have held in much Eſteem and Affection; 


your General Thraſybulus, in whom, of all others, they placed 
| the high Confidence ; Thraſo, whom they received wich all 


A yy 


| 
| 
- . 
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the Rights of public Hoſpitality ; Leodamas, not a leſs power- 
ful, and in my Judgement, a ſweeter Orator, than Demoſthe- 


nes; Archidemus, an able Speaker, and who had expoſed him- 
ſelf to very many Dangers in the Courſe of his Adminiſtration | 


by his Zeal for the Thebans ; your favourite Demagogue, 


Ariſtophon, ſo long accuſed of being almoſt a Bœotian, and the 


Orator Pyrander, who is ſtill alive. Yet none of them were 


ever able to influence that People, and incline them to enter 


into your Alliance, The Cauſe of their Refuſal, I very well 
know, but ſhall not mention it, out of the Reſpect I bear to 
their Misfortunes. Yet I imagine, when Philip had taken 


away Nicza from them, and ceded it to the Theſſalians; when 


he had again brought back that very War, which he had him- 


ſelf originally removed beyond the Frontiers of Bcotia, even 
to the Walls of Thebes ; laſtly, when he had ſeized, and for- 


tified, and put a Garriſon into Elatza ; then the Terrours of | 


their own immediate Danger alarmed them, and they implored 


the Succour of Athers: You inſtantly took the Field, and 
marched in Arms, both Cavalry and Infantry, into Thebes, be- 
fore Demoſthenes had written a ſingle Syllable upon the Alli- 


ance. Thus the Conjuncture itſelf, and its Terrours, and the 
ö Neceſſity of your Aſſiſtance, not Demoſthenes, or his Eloquence, 


introduced you into Thebes. For in the Tranſaction of this Affair 
he committed, with Regard to your Intereſts, three very capital 
Errours. Firſt, when Philip carried on only a nominal War againſt 


us, and in Reality v Was animated with a much more violent Reſent- 


ment 
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ment againſt the Thebans, as the Event hath ſince manifeſtly proved 
(and is ĩt poſſible to give a ſtronger Proof ?) yet this ſecret Incli- 
nation of Philip, great and important as it was, Demoſthenes 
concealed ; and pretending that the Thebans concluded this Al- 
liance, not compelled by the N eceſlity of their Affairs, but in 
fluenced by his Embaſſy, he perſuaded the People not to de- 
| liberate upon the Conditions, but to eſteem themſelves extremely 
happy, if it could be concluded upon any Conditions. Having 
gained this Point, he made a volu ntary Surrender of all Bœotia 
to the Thebans by a Decree, wherein he declared, ce that if 

any City revolted from the Thebans, the Athenians would 
8 aſſiſt thoſe Bœotians alone, who reſided in Thebes.” Thus. 

did he ſteal away by Words the Reality of Things, and change, 
according to his well-wonted Cuſtom, their Situation: as if the 
Beeotians, in Fact thus cruelly treated, ſhould rather think 
themſelves happy in a Compoſition of fine Words formed by De- 
moſthenes, than expreſs heir Reſentment for the Injuries they 


ſuffered. 


Hz then 1 two Thirds of the Expence of the War upon 
you, from whom the Danger was certainly more remote, and only 
one Third upon the Thebans; in both Inſtances moſt ſordidly 
corrupted. The Command at Sea, it is confeſſed, he divided 
between you, but appropriated to you alone the Expence. The 


Command at Land (not to amuſe you with Trifles) he wholly 


transferred to the Thebans; ſo that during the Courſe of the 
War, 
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War, your General Stratocles never had Authority enough even 
to provide for the Safety of your Troops. Nor do I alone ac- 
cuſe him of theſe Crimes, while others paſs them over ume- 
garded. I proclaim them indeed, but all Mankind cenfure them 
ſeverely : you yourſelves are conſcious of them, and yet not 
angry. Such is the Spirit, with which you are affected towards 
this Demoſthenes ; ſo well accuſtomed are you to hear his Vil- 
lainies, as to hear them without Aſtoniſhment. You ſhould 
not, however, be thus inſenſible. You ſhould ſhew your In- 
dignation. You ſhould puniſh and revenge, if you propoſe to 
enjoy with Honour, what yet remains of the Republic. 


A skcoxp Crime he committed, and even more atrocious 
than the firſt, when he totally robbed the Senate of its Autho- 
rity, and the People of their democratical Prerogatives; and 
by a ſecret Compact with the Governors of Bœotia, transferred 

the Deciſion of all Affairs between the Thebans and us to a 
Tribunal eſtabliſhed in the Citadel of Thebes: He then aſſu- 
med a Power ſo abſolute, ſo tyrannical, as to declare in this 


Aſſembly, that he would go wherever he pleaſed Ambaſſador of 


Athens, even without your Approbation or Conſent ; and that 


if any of your Generals preſumed to oppoſe him, he threatened, 
as he had enſlaved your civil Magiſtrates, and accuſtomed them 
not to contradict him, fo he would enter a Proceſs in the Courts, 
upon an Action of Merit, (21) in Favour of the oratorial, a- 
I | | gal. 


. (21) Amzoriz, A Law-Term fignifying a Cauſe, wherein two or more 
| * | Perſons 
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N gainſt the military, Art; for he boaſted, that he himſelf had 
rendered you many more valuable Services on that Tribunal, 
than you had ever received from your Generals and their Coun- 


cils of War, 


runs appointed Paymaſter of -our mercenary Troops he a- 
maſſed an immenſe Sum by falſe Muſters, by robbing the mi- | 
litary Cheſt, and letting out ten thouſand of thoſe Troops to 
the Amphiſſæans. Even while I called Heaven and Earth to 
witneſs againſt him, and exclaimed in Bitterneſs of Anguiſh i in 
your Aſſemblies, he left the Republic defenceleſs and expoſed 
to every Danger, by ſuddenly and ſurreptitiouſly ordering them 
away. For what, do you imagine, did Philip put up his Vows 
to Heaven with greateſt Ardour at that Conjuncture ? Was it 
not, that he might engage ſeparately with your national Soldiery, 
and ſeparately with your foreign Troops at Amphiſſa, and then 
invade the other States of Greece, diſpirited and intimidated by ſo 
ſevere a Blow? Yet Nemoſthenes, the Author of all theſe Cala- 
mities, is not content with Impunity, but reſents his not being 
rewarded even with a golden Crown. He deems it not ſufficient. 
to be proclaimed i in your Preſence, but is grievouſly offended, 
if the Proclamation be not made before all the Grecians. Thus, 
as it often appears, a depraved Nature, when poſſeſſed of too. 

much Power, works out the Deſtruction of a free People. 


ILSEHALT. 


Perſons conteſted, uter utri fit in munere, Tranſlator ; diceva voler formar una litt 
locove, aut re capeſſenda præferendus. tra Iarte oratoria, e la militare; 
Doc rox TAYLOR. Our excellent Italian 


A 
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I sHALL now proceed to his third Crime, yet more enor- 
.mous, than any I have mentioned. When Philip by no 


Means deſpiſed the Greeks; when he was conſcious, (for he 
did not want Penetration) that he might be obliged to contend, 
upon the Hazard of ſome few Moments, for all his Conqueſts 
and Poſſeſſions; when for theſe Reaſons, he was deſiroug of 
concluding a Peace, and determined to ſend an Embaſſy hither ; 
when the Magiſtrates of Thebes dreaded their approaching 
Danger, and juſtly dreaded (for it was not an Orator, who never 
made a Campaign, and who deſerted from his Rank in the 
Day of Battle, that impreſſed thoſe Apprehenſions upon their 
Minds, but the Phocæan ten Vear's War taught them an ever- 
memorable Leſſon of Inſtruction) when Affairs were in this Si- 
tuation; when Demoſthenes perceived and ſu ſpected, that the 
Bœotian Governors would make a ſeparate Peace, and receive 
Philip's Gold without him; eſteeming it a Life not worth living, 
if he were excluded from any Kind of Corruption, he ſtarted 
forward in the Aſſembly, while no Mortal mentioned either our 
making, or not making a Peace with Philip, and imagining he 
ſhould denounce, as with an Herald's Voice, to the Governors 
of Bcotia, that they ſhould bring him his Proportion of Cor- 


ruption, he ſwore by the Goddeſs Minerva (that Goddeſs, 


whom, it ſeems, Phidias carved for the Profit and Perjuries of 
Demoſthenes) that if any one mentioned the N eceſſity of our 
concluding a Peace with Philip, he would that Moment ſeize 
him by the n and drag him to Priſon; thus imitating the 


— Admr- 
* 
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Adminiſtration of Cleophon, who in the Lacedæmonian War 
ruined the Republic. (22) 


Wurx the Theban Magiſtrates paid but little Attention to 
his Menaces, and, that you might turn all your Counſels to 
Peace, even countermanded your Troops, already on their 
March, he became abſolutely frantick, and mounting the Tri- 
bunal called the Magiſtrates of Bœotia, Betrayers of Greece, 
and declared, he would prefer a Decree (he, who never had 
Courage to look an Enemy in the Face) for ſending an Em- 
baſly to Thebes, to demand a Paſſage through their Territories 
for your Troops in their March againſt Philip. Covered with 


Confuſion, and apprehenſive of being really deemed the Be- 


(22) Wolfius acknowledges he does 
not remember to have read the Name of 


Cleophon in any other Author. Tour- 


reil aſſures us, he has not been able to 


find the leaſt Trace in Hiſtory, the 
ſlighteſt Veſtige of this pretended Cleo- 
phon. He therefore reads Cleon in his 
Text, with this French Addition, d' odi- 
euſe memoire. Even Doctor Taylor ſends 
his Reader to the laſt Oration of Æſ- 
chines, Page 187 of this Tranſlation, 
as if this pernicious Demagogue were 
mentioned in no other Place. Vet Di- 
odorus Siculus gives us the Speech he 
made againſt the Terms of Peace pro- 
poſed by the Lacedæmonian Ambaſſador. 
Kto, ue @v TOTE Onur % 
— EpetTEWELTs Tov dnpov, ec. This 


Speech, enflaming and full of Adulation, 


Vol. II. 


ſo totally ruined the Republic, that ſhe 
never was able to recover her former 
Greatneſs ; Arg emTaTrav reg GAO, 
age pomer: qu Jai mwaroTe /r VN 
ce avaraCeiv, Dioporuss Wes- 
SELING. Lib. 13. Pag. 583. 

The Scholiaſt on the Oreſtes of Eu- 
ripides, Lin. 770 and goo, where the 
Poet deſcribes a talking, impudent De- 
magogue⸗ 'Avne T5 &OupoYAWTT 0, 10 
Xvwv Hd, tells us, the Character was 
intended for Cleophon, and that the Cri- 


tics, who have applied it to Cleon, are 
miſtaken. Ariſtophanes alſo mentions 


this furious Demagogue, Kazo@ay d a- 
d, BaTexxo, Lin. 1580, and the 
learned Reader may find in his Scholiaſt 
the Circumſtances of this Story, ang 
ſomewhat differently told. 


"of trayers 
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trayers of Greece, the Bœotians abandoned all Thoughts of 
Peace, and precipitately hurried into Preparations for War, 


HRE it may be worthy of your Patience to commemorate 
the Fate of thoſe brave Men, whom this Demoſthenes, in 
Contempt of all the holy Rites of Sacrifice, and when 
the Victims gave inauſpicious Omens of Succeſs, ſent into 
apparent Danger, yet dared, with thoſe ſame Coward Feet, 
that ran away from their Poſt in the Day of Battle, to ſtand 
upon the Sepulchre of the Slain, and pronounce a funeral En- 
comium on their Valour. O Thou, to great and generous 
Actions, of all Mankind moſt worthleſs, yet in Words thou 
moſt aſtoniſhingly daring, haſt thou the Confidence to aſſert, 
in Preſence of this auguſt Aſſembly, that thou deſerveſt to be 
crow ned for the Calamities of thy Country? Or if he ſhould 
confidently make the Demand, will you endure it? And 
ſhall your Remembrance of their ., for fo it will appear, 
die with the Dead ? 


InDULes me yet another Moment with your Attention, and 
imagine youre no longer in a Court of Juſtice, but in the 
Theatre. Imagine you behold the Herald coming forward to 
pronounce the Proclamation for the Crown you have decreed. 
Then compute whether the Relations of the slain will ſhed 
more Tears over the Tragedies and heroic Misfortunes after- 
wards to be repreſented on the Scene, than over this Ingratitude 

| of 
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of the Republic? For not only what Grecian, but even what 


human Creature, if ever nurtured to more ingenuous Senti- 
ments, would not with Anguiſh lament, when he recollected 


in the Theatre this Circumſtance alone (though every other 
were forgotten) that on a Day like this, and when the Trage- 


dians, as at this Moment, were almoſt entering on the Stage; 


when the Commonwealth was governed by better Counſels, 


and by abler Magiſtrates ; the Herald advanced, and preſenting 


to the Aſſembly the Orphans, whoſe Fathers had fallen in War, 
young Men, richly clothed in complete Armour, pronounced 
this nobleſt Proclamation, and higheſt Incentive to Valour. 


« Theſe Orphans, whoſe Fathers died gallantly in Defence of 


« their Country, the People of Athens have educated to this 


« Age, and having now armed them with a complete ſuit of 


ov 


0 


Armour, they diſmiſs them, with all good Wiſhes of Suc- 
« ceſs, to purſue their own Fortunes, and invite them to 
« contend for the firſt Honours of the Republic.” 


Tavs did the Herald at that Time addreſs the People, but 


very different this preſent Proclamation. For having preſented 
to them the Perſon, who deprived theſe Orphans of their Fa- 


thers, what can he ſay? What ſhall he proclaim ? Although 


he pronounce the ſtated Terms of your Decree, yet the Turpi- 
tude arifing from Truth will not be filent, but will ſeem to pro- 
claim, in dire& Oppoſition to the Herald's Voice, © The Peo- 


ple of Athens crown this worſt bad Man” ( indeed he de- 


R r 2 | ſerve 
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ſerve the Name of Man) „ for his Virtue; this Coward, this 
Deſerter of his Poſt in Battle, for his Courage.” (23) Do not, 
in the Name of Jupiter, and all our other Gods I conjure you, 
O Athenians, do not ere& a Trophy over yourſelves in the Thea- 
tre of Bacchus, nor in Preſence of all the Grecian States convict 
the Athenian People of ſuch exceeding Folly. Do not oblige the 
_ unhappy Thebans to recollect their incurable, irreparable Misfor- 
tunes, whom this Demoſthenes hath driven out of their native 
Country, and whom you have received into your City; whoſe 


Temples, Houſes, and Sepulchres, his Avarice and the Perſian 
Gold have totally deſtroyed. 


Bur fince you were not perſonally preſent, now with the 
Eye of Imagination behold their Afflictions. Imagine you ſee 
their City taken, their Walls in Ruins, their Houſes in Flames, 
their Wives and Children dragged into Slavery, their aged Men 
and Women, venerably old, thus late unlearning the happy 
Leſſons of Liberty, weeping, imploring your Compaſſion, not 
angry with their Oppreſſors, but with the Authors of their 
Calamities, conjuring you never to crown this Peſt of Greece, 
but ſtudiouſſy to avoid the Genius and ill Fortune inſeparably 
attending upon his Perſon, For neither City, nor Citizen, 

who 


(23) Lambinus and the Oxford Edi- Courage, his Coward and Deſerter of his 
tors point this Paſſage differently from Poſt in Battle. Doctor Taylor gives the 
Wolfius. According to their Punctu- Correction to Doctor Markland, and re- 
ation it may be tranſlated; The People commends it as more expreſſive, and 


of Athens crown this Man (if indeed be more agreeable to the Vehemence of an 
deſerve the Name of Man) for his Virtue, Orator. 


this moſt notorious Villain, and for his 
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who purſued the Counſels of Demoſthenes, ever knew an happy 
Iſſue of their Diſputes. But are you not aſhamed, Athe- 
nians, to have enacted a Law againſt the Pilots, who carry Paſ- 
| ſengers to Salamis, © if any of them, however unwillingly» 
ce ſhall overſet his Boat, he never ſhall be employed in that 
«© Station again, to. deter them, whether in Raſhneſs or Ig- 
norance from endangering the Lives of Grecians ; and will you 
ſuffer a Man, who hath violently overſet both Greece and the 
Republic, to fit again at the Helm of your Government, and. 
direct its Counſels ? 


Tur I may now ſpeak to the bend Period, and the pre- 
ſent Situation of the Republic, I ſhall deſire you to recollect, 
that Demoſthenes not only deſerted as a Soldier from his Poſt 
in Battle, but as a Citizen from his Duty in the Commonwealth; 
and embarking precipitately on board one of your Gallies, ex- 
torted Money from the Grecians. Yet when an unexpected 
Peace had reſtored him to his Country, trembling and at his 
firſt Appearance half dead with Fear, he aſcended the Tribunal, 
and deſired you to intruſt him with the Care of the Treaty. In. 
the firſt Moments of your Indignation you would not ſuffer 
even the Name of Demoſthenes to be inſcribed on your De- 
crees, but gave the Affair in Charge to Nauſicles. Vet he now 


demands a golden Crown for his ſingular deſerving. But when 
Philip died, and Alexander was eſtabliſhed on the Throne, diſ- 
playing again the Monſter of his Imagination, he inſtituted | 
Sacrifices 
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Sacrifices to the Manes of Pauſanias, (24) and fixed upon the 
Senate the Crime of celebrating the joyful News of Philip's 
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Death by a public Feſtival, He then contemptuouſly gave 
Alexander the Surname of Driveler, and confidently aſſerted, he 
would never ſtir out of Macedonia, but hold himſelf extremely 
contented in walking round his Capital, and inſpecting the En- 
trails of his Victims. (2 5) Theſe Aſſertions, he aſſured us, 
were founded, not upon fimple Conjectures, but upon his own 
clear and perfect Science, that Glory is only to be purchaſed by 
Blood. (26) Thus reaſoned the Man, who hath not himſelf a Drop 
of Blood in his Veins; who forms his Judgement of Alexander, 
not upon the Genius of Alexander, but upon his own Cowardice. 
For Inſtance, when the Theſſalians reſolved to invade the Re- 
public, and the young Monarch in the firſt Tranſports of his 

Anger, nor unreaſonable his Anger, had inveſted Thebes, De- 
moſthenes being appointed your Ambaſſador to intercede for the 
beſieged, betook himſelf to Flight from the "y Middle of 


Mount 


(24) Who with a 1 W fleep in a whole Skin. By a Paſſage in 
killed Philip for an inhuman Outrage Polybius, quoted by Doctor Taylor, it 
offered him by one of his Favourites, appears, that it was cuſtomary among 
and which the Monarch neglected. to pu- the Macedonian Monarchs not only to 


niſh. inſpect, but even to handle the Entrails 
(25) Probably, before he would venture of their Victims. 


upon any ſuture Expedition. Theſe Words, (26) O'r: d,] tow 1 agery avi, 


r omMGyNva Ouratlorra, have been 
moſt abſurdly rendered by all our Tranſ- 
lations, except the Italian and an anony- 
mous Latin Tranſlator. Precordia ſua 
conſervaret. Viſcera paterna cuſtodire. 
Vitam conſervaret. De conſerver pre- 
tieuſement ſa perſonne ; and pleafantly 
enough by a late Engliſh Tranſlator, 10 


if literally tranſlated is, perhaps, hardly 
intelligible. Virtue or Valour is only to be 
purchaſed by Blood; or as Lambinus ren- 
ders it, virtutem non niſi ſanguine compa · 
rari: or Du Vair, Que le ſang eſt le prox 
de la vertu. If we underſtand age 


the Reputation of Virtue or Valour, hk 
Sentiment is juſt and of great Dignity. 
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Mount Citheron, and returned to Athens, proving himſelf 


neither in Peace nor War a valuable, uſeful Citizen. 


Yer of all things moſt atrocious, while you would neither 
furrender him to the Juſtice of his Country, nor ſuffer him to 


be tried in the General Council of Greece, even then did he 


| ſurrender you to Alexander, at leaſt, if univerſal Report may 
be believed. For the Mariners of the Galley, in which he failed, 

and the Colleagues of his Embaſly to Alexander aſſert (and their 
Aſſertion is in itſelf extremely probable) that there is a certain 
Youth, called Ariſtion, the Son of a Dealer in Drugs, whom 


poſſibly ſome of you may know. This Youth was formerly 


diſtinguiſhed for his Beauty, and lived a conſiderable Time in 
the Houſe of Demoſthenes. What were his Converſation and 
Employment there, is Matter of Doubt, and by no Means de- 
cent for me to mention. This Ariſtion being perfectly un- 
known, either with Regard to his Birth, or Manner of Life, 
inſinuated himſelf into the Favour of Alexander, and approach- 


ed him with much Familiarity. By this Youth Demoſthenes. 
wrote to Alexander; obtained a Kind of Pardon; was after- 


wards received into Favour, and practiſed much abject Adula- 
tion. Judge from hence, how conſiſtent this Affair with the 
Crimes, of which I have accuſed him in this Indictment. 


Fox if Demoſthenes had entertained any of the Sentiments 
he now . or held Alexander i in chat hoſtile Hatred, he 
3... 2 pretends, 
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pretends, there were three the faireſt Opportunities offered him 
of evincing that Hatred; none of which, it is apparent, he 
ever uled. The firſt, when Alexander was hardly eſtabliſhed 
on the Throne, and leaving his own Kingdom defenceleſs and 
unſettled had marched into Aſia, the Perſian King, who was 
then moſt powerful in Fleets, and Money, and Armies, yet a- 
larmed with the Dangers, that threatened him, would have 
gladly received you into the Number of his Confederates. What 
Oration, Demoſthenes, did you then pronounce ? What Decree 
did you then propoſe? Would you have me ſuppoſe you were 
miſerably afraid, and yielded to the natural Feebleneſs of your 
Conſtitution? Yet a Conjuncture, upon which depends the 
Welfare of a whole People, will not wait for the Timidity of an 
Orator. But afterwards, when Darius came down with all his 
Forces, and Alexander was incloſed in the Streights of Cilicia, 
deſtitute, as you aſſerted, of all Support for his Army, and in- 
ſtantly to be trampled under Foot, (for ſo you expreſſed it) by 


Petulance, or to contain the Epiſtles, that hung dangling at 
your Fingers Ends, as you walked in proceſſional Pomp through = 
the Streets, pointing me out to a certain Faction, as if I carried 
Aſtoniſhment and Deſpair in my Face, calling me the Bull 
with gilded Horns, and threatening, if any Misfortune happened 
to Alexander, that I ſhould be crowned for Sacrifice; yet not 
even then did you perform any one Action to prove your Ha- 
tred to Alexander, but prudently deferred your Anger to ſome 


more 
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more favourable Opportunity. But paſſing over all theſe In- 
ſtances, I ſhall ſpeak to the preſent Situation of our Affairs. 
The Lacedzmonians and their foreign Soldiery had fortunately 
gained a ſignal Victory, and totally defeated a Body of Alexan- 
der's Troops encamped near Choragus, a Fortreſs in Macedonia: 
the Eleans; almoſt all the Achæans, and all Arcadia, had a- 
bandoned the Party of the Macedonians, excepting Megalo- 
polis; that City too was beſieged, and in the general Opinion 
was every Day expected to be reduced: Alexander had marched 
beyond the North Pole, I might almoſt fay, beyond the Boun- 
daries of the habitable World : Antipater had loſt much Time 
in levying an Army, and what the Event would prove was ab- 
ſolutely uncertain. Here then, Demoſthenes, inform us, what 
Action you performed upon this Occaſion, and what Oration 
you pronounced. If you pleaſe, I will refign the Tribunal, till 
you have finiſhed your Harangue. But ſince you are filent, I 
{hall excuſe your Heſitation, and what you then ſaid, I ſhall 


OW T epeat. 


Do you not remember theſe abominable and abſurd Expreſ- 
ſions, which you, his iron-hearted Audience, were able to 
endure. There are ſome certain Perſons, who prune the 
« Commonwealth, like a Vine; ſome lop off the Tendrils of 
our Democracy; the Nerves of Government are cut aſunder; 
« we are preſſed and ſtitched together in Matts Y ſome Folks 


Vor. II. —_ 8 nt 
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run through us, as if we were Needles.“ (27) Are theſe, 
thou Creature of Fraud and Wilineſs, are they human Expreſ- 
| fions, or ill-omened and portentous Bodings? Then turning 
yourſelf round on the Tribunal, with the Swiftneſs and Agita- 
tion of a Whirl-pool, you declared, as if in all your Actions you 
had been a determined Enemy to Alexander, I confeſs, I 

« formed the Lacedæmonian Confederacy ; I confeſs, I influ- 
« enced the Theſſalians and Parrhzbians to abandon him.” 
Thou influence the Theſſalians? Couldſt thou ever influence 
even a Village to abandon him? Didſt thou ever dare to en- 
ter, I will not ſay, into a City, but even a Houſe, where there 
was an Appearance of Danger? No. Indeed where Money 
is expended, there you are moſt aſſiduous, but incapable of 
any one manly, generous Action. Whatever in the natural 
Courſe of Things happens more fortunately, you arrogate to 
- yourſelf, and inſcribe your Name upon it. If any Terror ap- 
proaches, you betake yourſelf to Flight; if we grow confident 
of our Succeſs, you demand A and Crowns of Gold. 


ALI. this is acknowledged. The Man however is a zealous 
Defender of our Democracy.” If you regard the ſpecious Ap- 
pearances of his Declamations, you will be again deceived, as 
formerly. 


(27) Much good Learning hath been Wolfivs and Doctor Taylor. 7! y en a, 


employed to illuſtrate and explain theſe 
very extraordinary Metaphors. But ſince 


we are told, that the Affair, however 
important, is to be determined by Au- 


thorities, let us add that of an old Tranſ- 
lator, Du Vair, to thoſe given us by 


qui ebourgeonnent noſtre ville, qui conppent 
les branches du peuple, & les nerfs des 
affaires. Il nous mettent a l'eſtroit, 
comme de la bourre piquee entre deux 
toilles : vous dirriez qu'ils nous fourrent 


des lardoires dans les ſeſſes. 
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formerly. But if you look into his natural Genius, and the 
Truth of Facts, you cannot be deceived. Let him give you 
his own Eſtimate of Things, (28) while I conſider with you, 


what good Qualities a wiſe and able democratical Citizen ought 
neceſſarily to poſſeſs, and place it in Oppoſition to the Charac- 


they were placed in this Oppoſition, do you determine which 
of them he moſt reſembles, not in his Words, but Actions. 


I THEREFORE imagine you will unanimouſly acknowledge 
theſe Requiſites are neceſſary to conſtitute a valuable Republican: 
Firſt, that he be freeborn both by Father and Mother ; leſt by 


wards thoſe Laws, which preſerve the Conſtitution of his 
Country : ſecondly, that ſome Act of Beneficence to the Com- 
ma ſhould have been performed by his Anceſtors, or, 

which is of abſolute Neceſſity, that they had no Reſentments 
againſt her, leſt he may be influenced by the Deſire of reveng- 


he may not be compelled by the Wantonneſs of his Profuſion 


| Man of Probity and Eloquence ; G for glorious indeed is that In- 
8 2  tegrity, 


(28) A'ronabere map &uTs Tov , Che egli dice. ITALIAN TRANSLATOR® 
ad verbum, Recipite ab eo rationem; ſed In this Senſe, our Commentators in ge- 
rectius, Ille reddat vobis rationem. Sr- neral underſtand the Paſſage. 


PHANS, Mn queſta maniera pigliate quel 


ter of a bad Man, violently zealous for an Oligarchy. When 


the Misfortune of his Birth he may be malevolently affected to- 


Ing their Misfortunes, to attempt her Deſtruction : thirdly, 
that in his conſtant Expences he be frugal and temperate, that 


to take Bribes againſt her Intereſts : fourthly, that he be a 


— ——_ =_ b 
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tegrity, which always directs us to the beſt Meaſures, when 
joined with Eloquence capable of perſuading our Audience to 
purſue them. If however we cannot find theſe Qualities united, 
certainly Probity is ever to be preferred to all the Powers of 
ſpeaking. Laſtly, let him poſſeſs a generous Spirit of Reſo- 
lution, that he may never in Times of public Difficulty, and 
amidſt the Dangers of War, deſert the Conſtitution. The Man, 
who is zealous for an Oligarchy, is in every Particular the Op- 


polite to this Character. To what Purpoſe therefore — I 
108 them. 


Now conſider, whether any Part of the Character I have 
given of a democratical Republican can be applied to Demoſt- 
henes, and let the Computation be made with exacteſt Juſtice. 
His Father (for nothing ſhould oblige us to utter a Falſchood) 
was a Citizen of Athens, but with regard to his Motheg and her 
Father, I ſhall inſtruct you in his Deſcent. Gylon, a Native 
of an obſcure Attic Village, betrayed a Town in Pontus, at 

the Time when the Republic extended her Dominion over that 

Country, and having been capitally condemned, fled from A- 
|  thens to avoid the Puniſhment he merited. He then paſſed over 
into Thrace, and received from the Tyrants of that Country, 
as a Reward of his Perfidy, a Tract of Land, called the Gar- 
dens. There he marries a Woman, rich, by Jupiter, and 

who brought a very conſiderable Fortune, but by Birth a Scy- 

thian. By this Woman he hath two Daughters, whom he 
ſends 
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ſends hither with an immenſe Sum of Money, and gives one of 
them in Marriage, I muſt not ſay to whom, that I may not pro- 
voke more Enemies. The other, the Father of this Demoſt- 
henes married in C ontempt of the Laws of his Country, and 

from Her deſcends our egregious Calumni jator. By his Deſcent 
therefore from his Grand- father he is an Enemy to the people 
of Athens, for they condemned that Grand- father to Death, 
and with regard to his Mother he is a Scythian, a Barbarian, 
a Grecian only in his Language, and from thence even in | his 


Villanies an Alien and a Foreigner. 


Now behold him in his Oeconomy. Having ridiculouſly 
ſquandered away his paternal Fortune in building Gallies, he 
fuddenly made his Appearance as an Attorney, but being con- 
victed of having betrayed his Truſt in his new Profeſſion, and 
ſhewn the Pleadings of his Clients to their Adverſaries, he 
| bounded from thence up to the Tribunal. Here he extorted 
from the Republic a mighty Sum of Money, which he hath 
reduced to almoſt nothing. At preſent the royal Gold of Perſia 
hath overflowed him, like an Inundation. (29) Yet even the 
Gold 


(29) To 3 Xeuoiov gerick- ſeems to preſerve this Idea in the Paſſage 
xAuxe Tyv Gamavn aurs, Thus rendered before us, which might be literally tranſ- 
by the laſt, and, beyond all Compariſon, lated, The royal Gold overflowed bis Ex- 
the beſt Edition of our Author, His Tences; though perhaps. our Language 
Affairs were at a low E}b, till the Tide will not bear the Hardineſs of ſuch an: 
of the Perſian Exchequer flow'd in. Let Expreſſion. KN, T#g Hai 
k , gives us, in general, an Idea ETUAUT RT TWONAD Xeuow, cum magnan 
of overflowing and Inundation, rather 7/7 auri in Eleos efudiſet, or as it might 


than the Flux and Reflux of the Sea. It be better rendered, Eleos auro inundaviſſet. 
: | | 4 The 
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Gold of Perſia is not ſufficient to ſupport his Extravagance. 


No Treaſures can fatiate a depraved Spirit. In ſhort, he now 
actually ſubſiſts, not upon his own Revenues, but on your 


Dangers. But with regard to his Probity and his Eloquence, 
how hath Nature formed him? Eminent fer his Eloquence ; 
infamous in his Life. In his Intemperance of Proſtitution, he 
commits ſuch Exceſſes, as I am unwilling to mention; becauſe 
I have ſometimes obſerved, that they, who have too curiouſly 
explained the Turpitude of others, have made themſelves the 
Objects of public Deteſtation. Yet what Advantages to the 
Republic from his Eloquence ? His Words indeed are excel. 

lent; - his Actions vile and ſcandalous. 


Or his Courage, I have very little to remark, If he himſelf 
denied, or you were not conſcious of his being a Coward, it 
might be neceſſary to dwell ſomewhat longer on the Proofs. 


But ſince he confeſſes even in your Aſſemblies, and you your- 


ſelves are univerſally ſenſible of his Cowardice, it only remains, 


that J recall to your Remembrance the Laws enacted againſt 
Cowards in general. Solon, your ancient Legiſlator, thought 
the ſame Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon him, who refuſed 
to enliſt ; upon him, who deſerted his Ranks, and upon the 
natural Coward. There are Indictments for Cowardice. Al- 


though 


The Word k] is explained by mentioned, might be ſupported by the 
emidali\euorare, xaraCargou, Que in- Authority of the Italian. Nondimeno hora 
undavit. Quæ largiter effudit. SuiDas. i danari del Re hanno coperto la Jug Jpeſa. 
The litceral Engliſh Tranſlation, above- 
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though ſome of you may wonder, there ſhould be Proſecutions 
againſt the Infirmities of Nature, yet there certainly are. Up- 
on what Reaſons are they founded ? Upon a View of render- 
ing your Soldiers more afraid of the Penalties inflicted by the 
Laws, than of their Enemies, and thus compelling them to 
fight with greater Ardour for their Country. The Legiſlator 
equally excludes from the ſacred Aſperſions in the Temple, (30) 
and from all civil Buſineſs in the Forum, the Man, who re- 
fuſes to enliſt, the natural Coward, and him, who deſerts his 
Rank in Battle. He does not ſuffer them to be crowned ; he for- 
| bids them to approach the Sacrifices, inſtituted in the Name of 
the People. And doſt thou, Cteſiphon, command us to crown, 
whom the Laws forbid to be crowned? Doſt thou by Decree 
invite into the Theatre, amidſt the ſolemn Repreſentation of 
our Tragedies, the Man, moſt unworthy of ſuch Honours ? 
Invite into the Temple of Bacchus, the Man, who by his 
Cowardice hath betrayed all our Temples ? But that I may 
not make you wander from the Subject, only remember, when 
he profeſſes his Zeal for the Liberties of the People, to conſider 
not his Eloquence, but his Life; to mark with Attention not 
what he aſſerts himſelf to be, but what he really is. . 
SIN CE 


(30) Hegigęavr nel x TH; ayoeng, ſprink led by the Prieſts, This Cuſtom 
Quaſi arcendus eſſet ab omnibus con- is ſtill preſerved by Roman Catholics, 
greſſibus, tam ſatris, quam civilibus. who tell us, it was originally a Jewiſh 
Tarrox. A Veſſel, filled with purified Ceremony: as if the Heathens would 
Or holy Water, Was placed at the En- have taken their religious Ceremonies 
trance of the Heathen Temples, with from a People, whom they deſpiſed and 
which the Perſons, who went to worſhip, abhorred. 
either ſprinkled themſelves, or were 
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Since I have mentioned Crowns and n. while I re- 
collect, I will here prophecy to you, Men of Athens, if you 
do not reſtrain this Profuſion of Rewards, and theſe Crowns 
thus inconſiderately beſtowed, neither will the Perſons, who 
are honoured by them, return you Thanks for the Favour, nor 
will the Affairs of the Republic be better directed. Becauſe 
you can never make the vicious Citizen virtuous, but you may 
throw the Virtuous into the laſt Deſpair. That theſe RefleQi- 
ons are juſt, I imagine, I can prove by ſtrong Arguments. 
For if you were aſked, whether the Commonwealth ſeems at 
preſent i in a more flouriſhing Condition, than in the Days of 
our Anceſtors, you would unanimouſly confeſs, in the Days 
of our Anceſtors. Were the People at that Time more vir- 
tuous, than at preſent ? T hey were then more eminent in 
Virtue, and now far more degenerate, Yet Rewards, and 
Crowns, and Proclamations, and the Honour of being main-. 
tained at the public Expence, were they at that Time more 
numerous, than at preſent? Theſe honourary Rewards were 
then moſt rare, and even the Name of Virtue was held in 
Eſteem; but now, like Veſtments often cleaned, thoſe Re- 
wards have loſt their Luſtre, and Crowns are given by a meer 
Habitude of giving, not by Judgement or Diſcernment. 


Ir ſeems therefore moſt unaccountable, if we conſider things 
with Attention, that Rewards of Merit are now more frequent, 
and the Republic then more powerful; that the People of Athens 


arc 
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are now more degenerate, and were then more eminent for their 
Virtue. I ſhall endeavour to explain a Fact thus extraordinary. 
Can you imagine, Athenians, that any Man either at the Feſ- 

tival of Minerva, or the Olympic, or your other public Games, 
in which Crowns are given to the Victors, would engage 
in the ſeverer, athletic, Exerciſes, if the Crown is beſtowed, 
not upon the moſt deſerving, but on him, who hath prac- 
tiſed upon your Votes? No, certainly. At preſent, to ſpeak 
my own Sentiments, by the Rarity of the Contention and the 
+ Dignity of the Prize; by the Glory and Immortality, ariſing 
from the Victory ; there are many, who will with Ardour ex- 
| Poſe themſelves to every Fatigue, ſupport the greateſt Miſcriee 
and even endanger their Lives. Imagine yourſelves t. 
fore appointed Arbiters in this Contention of civil Virtue, a 
then reflect, that if you beſtow theſe Crowns upon the Few, 
and moſt deſerving, as the Law directs, you ſhall have many 
Competitors for the Prizes of Virtue. But if you gratify who- 
ever defires them, or thoſe who make uſe of Artifice and In- 
trigue to gain them, you will corrupt even the Genius, that was 
likely to merit them. 


I wouLD willingly explain to you more clearly the Truth of 
theſe Obſervations. Tell me then, does Themiftocles, under 
whoſe Command you conquered the Perſian in the Sea-Fight 

at Salamis, or this Deſerter of his Rank at Chæronea, appear 
to you the more valuable Citizen ? But Miltiades, who gained 

Vor. II. 5 3 3 the 
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the Victory over the Barbarians at Marathon, or this Demoſt- 
henes? But the Leaders, who brought home the People, who 
had fled to Phyle for Protection from the thirty Tyrants ? But 

Ariſtides, ſurnamed the Juſt; a Surname very difterent from 


that of Demoſthenes?— (3x) Yet, by all the Deities of O- 
lympus, I do not hold it fitting to mention this Monſter upon 
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the ſame Day with theſe illuſtrious Perſons. However let him 
prove in his intended Oration, where 1 it was ever decreed, that 
any one of theſe great Men ſhould be rewarded with a golden 
Crown. (32) Was the People ungrateful? No; they were 
But the Perſons, 
'who were thus unhonoured, were they unworthy of the Re- 
public? No; they did not imagine, their Virtues could be 
honoured by Decrees or monumental In{@iptions, but by the 
grateful Remembrance of their Fellow-Citizens s, which even 
to this Day continues immortal. 


of too generous a Spirit to be ungrateful. 


Bur ſome Rewards they received, which deſerve to be men- 
tioned. At that diſtinguiſhed Period, in which our Generals, 
having with Fortitude ſuſtained innumerable * and Dan- 


gers, 


(31) A more temperate Orator would 
himſelf have anſwered theſe violent Inter- 
rogations, or have continued to the two 
laſt his 4 Srog, or this Demoſthenes ? 
However, our temperate Tranſlators, 
excepting Wolfius, have, taken Care to 
ſupply this apparent Want of gramma- 
tical Exactneſs. 

(32) The u. who conſults che 


Original, wilt imagine PR Words, with 
a golden Crown, an unfaithful Addition 
to the Text. But either that Part of the 
preſent Sentence, which mentions the 
Leaders, who brought home the People 
from Phyle, ſhould be totally omitted, 
or we muſt read yours Fepavy, becauſe 
we ſhall hereafter find them crowned with 
Olive. Doctor MarKLanD. 
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gers, gained an important Victory over the Medes, in a Battle 
fought upon the Banks of the River Strymon, when they return- 
ed to Athens they ſolicited the People for ſome Reward. The 
People granted them very ſignal Honours, as Honours were then 
eſtimated, and permitted them to erect three marble Statues of 
Mercury in the Portico of his Temples, but forbad them to 
inſcribe upon them their own Names, that the Inſcription might 
be that of the People, not that of the Generals. You ſhall be 
convinced by the Verſes themſelves ; for upon the firſt of theſe 
Mercuries is the following Inſcription. | 
Upon the Banks of Strymon's rapid Tide 
Theſe Leaders firſt the haughty Mede ſubdued ; 


With direful Famine quell'd their Tyrant s Pride, 
And with the avenging Sword their flying War purſued, 


Uron the SzconD. 


| T his Monumerit a orateful People raiſe, 
To Virtue and illuſtrious Worth decreed ; 


Here let our Sons behold their Fathers' Praiſe, 
And for the public Weal with Ardour bleed. 
Urox the TaisD. | / 
On that fam'd Coaſt, where great Atrides bled, 
1 Meneſtheus our Athenian Forces led; 
A Chief renown'd, in Homer's ſacred Page, 
To form the Battle, and direct its Rage. 
Thus fam d in War bas Athens ever ſhone, 


Yet made the various Arts of Peace her own. 
T4149 : - os 
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Is the Name of the Generals inſcribed upon any of theſe 
Mercuries? No; that of the People. Approach therefore, 
in Imagination, the Portico, for its Paintings called the various, 

| where you frequently aſſemble, and where all the Monuments 
of your memorable Actions are depoſited. You aſk, Athenians, 
what I mean by ſuch a Propoſal ? There the Battle of Marathon 
is painted. Who was the Commander in Chief upon that im- 
portant Day? You can all anſwer, Miltiades. Vet his Name 
is not written upon the Picture. Wherefore ? Did he not 

ſolicit this Reward ? He did ſolicit, and the People refuſed it. 
Vet inſtead of his Name they permitted him to be drawn the 
principal Figure in the Piece, and in an Attitude, that diſtin- 
guiſhed him animating the Soldiers to their Duty. In the 

Temple of the Mother of the Gods, near the Senate-Houſe, we 
may ſtill behold what Rewards you gave the Leaders, who 
brought home the People from their Exile in Phyle. Archinus, 
one of theſe Leaders, propoſed a Decree, and carried it without 
Oppoſition, in which he directed, that a thouſand Drachmas 
ſhould be given to the Perſons, whom he brou ght home from 
Phyle, for Sacrifices and monumental Offerings to the Gods ; 
the whole amounting to ſomewhat leſs than ten Drachmas, each 

Perſon. He then ordered, that they ſhould be crowned with 
an Olive, not a golden Crown. For in thoſe Days a Crown 
of Olive was held in Honour, though now a golden one is de- 


ſpiſed. Nor did he ſuffer theſe Crowns to be given without due 
Cau tion, but directed the Senate to enquire with their ſtricteſt 
Care 
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Care how many Citizens had been beſieged in Phyle, who had 


bravely repulſed the Lacedzmonians and the thirty Tyrants, 


when they attacked that Fortreſs; not how many had fled 
from the Battle of Chæronea, upon the Approach of the Enemy. 
To * theſe Aſſertions, the Decree ſhall be read to you. 


The DECREE. 


Now compare with this Decree, that which Cteſiphon pre- 
ferred for crowning Demoſthenes, this Author of all our great- 
eſt Misfortunes. 

The Drckkx. 


| By this Decree the Honours given to thoſe, who reſtored you 
to your Country are wholly defaced. If this be Matter of 
Glory, that was full of Turpitude ; ; if they were juſtly rewarded, 
this Man is unvorthy to be crowned. 


Bur I am informed, Demoſthenes will reply, that I deal 
unjuſtly with him, when I compare his Actions with thoſe of 
our Anceſtors. He will object, that Philammon was not crown- 
ed in the Olympic Games for vanquiſhing Glaucus, the cele- 
brated Champion of Antiquity, but his own perſonal Antagoniſts; 
as if we were ignorant, that the Conteſt in theſe Games is in- 
deed perſonal, but that when we aſpire to the Crown of Virtue, 
we contend with Virtue herſelf, for whoſe ſake we are crown- 
ed: becauſe the Herald ſhould by no means utter a Falſehood, 
when he makes a Proclamation in the Theatre before the gene- 
; 24 ral 
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ral Aſſembly of OO... Do not therefore, Demoſthenes, re- 
peatedly inform us how far your Adminiſtration exceeded that 


of Patæcion, but give us ſome Inſtance of your own manly 
Virtue, and then demand theſe Favours from the People. But 
that we may not wander too far from the Subject, the Secretary 
ſhall read you the Verſes inſcribed to _ who reſtored the 
People to their . 


356 


Theſe honour'd Wreaths this ancient State beſtows, 
For when N d, enflav'd, She bow'd the Head; 
Theſe Heroes in her ſacred Cauſe aroſe, 

Her Chains were broken, and her Tyrants fled. 


T he Poet ſays they were honoured for having 8 a u. 
ranny, that violated the Laws of their Country. For the A- 
larm univerſally reſounded through the Republic, (33) that the 
Conſtitution had been ruined by them, who had aboliſhed the 
Proſecutions for propoſing new Laws in Contradiction to thoſe 
already enacted. (34) 7 


of Expreſſion ſo remarkable, Herebat 


enim etiam tum in auribus atque ani mis 
omnium. 


(33) "Evavnoy, an elegant, and un- 
common Metaphor. Eſt autem meta- 
phora ſumpta ab iis, quibus poſt tibiarum 


ſonum aures adhuc perſonant. 


ſonus. PaLMER. I rang in our Ears, 
like the Sound of a Trumpet, (if indeed 
zu; ſignifies a Trumpet) would per- 
haps be too bold for a Tranſlation. 
all our Tranſlators Lambinus alone ſeems 
to have paid any Attention to a Manner 


Id eſt, 


notum eſt et inculcatum auribus, ut tibiarum 


Of 


g (34) Tag Y 1 TApAvo jp), 


An Attion laid againſt the Perſon, who 


propoſed a new Law in Oppoſition to an 
old. This Expreſſion recurs ſo frequent- 
ly, that the Tranſlator, apprehenſive it 
might become diſguftful to his Readers, 
hath fometimes changed it for any Vio- 
lation of the Laws in general, 
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My Father, who died at ninety-five Years of Age, and who 
had born a conſiderable Share in all the Diſtreſſes of the Com- 
monwealth ; has often at his Hours of Leiſure informed me, 
that as ſoon as the People had reſumed the Government, when- 
ever an Action was brought before the Judges for propoſing 
new Laws, the Crime appeared equally atrocious, as if they 
violated the Laws, already enacted, For what is there more 
execrable, than the Man, who either ſpeaks or acts in Violation 
of the Laws of his Country ? Very different was the Manner 
then, as he informed me, of hearing theſe Cauſes, from what 
is in Practice at preſent. The Judges were far more ſevere a- 
gainſt the Criminals, than even the Accuſer himſelf. They 
frequ ently called back the Clerk, and commanded him to read 
again and again the Laws, and the Decree, that propoſed any 
Alteration in them. Nor were they alone condemned, who 
thus contradicted any one whole Law, but they, who altered 
even a ſingle Syllable. But the Proceſs in ſuch Cauſes now is 
abſolutel y ridiculous. The Clerk reads the Decree, preferred 
againſt the Laws, while the Judges, as if they heard ſome idle 
Ballad, or perhaps a Cauſe, in which they were wholly uncon- 
cerned, engage their Attention to whatever is moſt foreign to 
the Pleadings. Thus by the Artifices of Demoſthenes: you 
have admitted this ſhameful Cuſtom into your Courts of Juſtice, 
and all your judicial Proceedings are totally perverted. The 
Proſecutor in Fa& becomes Defendant ; the Criminal turns 
Proſecutor, and the Judges not ſeldom forget the Cauſe, upon 
- which 
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which they are to pronounce Judgement. They are therefore 


of Neceſlity compelled to give Sentence upon Points, which 
have not appeared to them in the Trial, and of which they 
conſequently cannot ſtrictly be Judges. If the Criminal con- 
deſcends to touch upon the Merits of the Cauſe, he does not 
defend himſelf by proving, that he has not propoſed an illegal 
Decree, but that others, who have preferred Decrees equally con- 
trary to the Laws, have eſcaped unpuniſhed. Upon this Plea, 
I am told, that Cteſiphon is highly confident and aſſured. 


Anis ro hort had once in your Aſſembly the Effrontery to 
glory in his having been tried upon ſeventy-five Indictments for 


illegal Decrees. Not ſo the ancient Cephalus, eſteemed tile 


moſt zealous Defender of republican Principles. He gloried in 
the very oppoſite Conduct, when he declared he had written 
more Decrees, than ever any other Citizen, and yet had never 
been accuſed of contradicting any Law. A juſt, in my Opini- 
on, and a laudable Boaſt. For not only they, who had taken 
different Parties in the Adminiſtration ; impeached each other, 
but F riends then accuſed Friends, it they were guilty of any 
thing injurious to the Republic, You will be convinced by 
the following Inſtance. Archinus impeached Thrafybulus for 
having, in Contradiction to an expreſs Law, decreed a Crown 
to one of thoſe, Who returned with him from Phyle. Thraſy- 
| bulus was condemned, however recent his good Services, which 
his Judges very lightly regarded ; becauſe they imagined, that 

as 
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as he had brought home the People from Phyle, fo he now 


intended, by this violent Infringement of the Laws, to drive 
them again out of their Country. 


Nor ſuch is our preſent Gade Indeed the very contrary 
Practice prevails. Your ableſt Generals, and even the Perſons, 
who are maintained for their ſuperior Virtue at the public Ex- 
pence, folicit you to pardon theſe Criminals, when they are 
proſecuted. You may with Juſtice charge them with Ingratitude. 
For if he, who hath been honoured in a democratical Govern- 
ment; in this Republic, which owes its Being to the Protection 
of the Gods, and a due Obſervance of the Laws, dares to pa- 
tronize the Violators of thoſe Laws, he ſubverts that Polity, | 
from which he received his Honours. What Kind of Defence 
therefore may a wiſe and equitable Citizen be allowed to make 
in Favour of the Criminal? I will inform you. The Day of 
Trial lor theſe Cauſes is divided into three Parts. The firlt is 
given to the Proſecutor, to the Laws and the Conſtitution: the 
ſecond to the Defendant and his Advocates. If the Criminal be 
not acquitted by your firſt Sentence, the third Part is appointed 
for his Puniſhment, and the juſt Severity of your Indignation. 
| Whoever therefore in the Part allotted for his Puniſhment in- 
treats your F avour, only deprecates the Juſtice of your In- : 
dignation; but He, who ſolicits your Suffrages to acquit 

the Criminal, folicits you to violate your Oath, to violate, the 
| Laws, to violate the Conſtitution. He ſolicits a Favour, which 

1 3 5 „* 
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it is impious to aſk, and impious to grant. Order them 
therefore to ſuffer you to pronounce Judgement according to 
your Laws, and let them then apply for a Mitigation of the 
- Puniſhment. 


As for my own Opinion, Athenians, I could almoſt declare, 
that in Cauſes, at leaſt of this Kind, you ſhould expreſsly for- 
bid the Uſe of Advocates and Pleaders both to the Proſecutor | 
and Defendant. Becauſe, Juſtice is not vague and undeter- 
mined. It is bounded by the Limits of your Laws. As in 
Mechanics, when we deſire to know whether a Line be ſtraight 
or crooked, we bring the Rule, by which they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed; ſo in Trials of this Kind the Rule of Juſtice is always 
ready for the Proof ; I mean the Table of our Laws, by which 
we may diſcern the Diſagreement between the Decree, and the 
Laws it contradicts. If you can demonſtrate, Cteſiphon, any 
Agreement between them in the preſent Inſtance, you may de- 
ſcend from the Tribunal. Wherefore i is it neceſſary to invoke 
the Aſſiſtance of Demoſthenes? Yet when you tranſgreſs the 

Bounds of a legal Defence, and call this Worker of Iniquity, this 
Artificer of Words, to your Aſſiſtance, you ſteal away our At- 
tention, you wound the Republic, you ſubvert its Democracy. 


War Method ſhall we find to eſcape this Influence of 
« Words ?” I will inform you. When Cteſiphon comes forward 
on the Tribunal, and pompouſly pronounces the Speech De- 

1 2 5 moſthenes 
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moſthenes hath made ; when he tediouſly conſumes your Time, 
nor offers one reaſonable Argument in his Defence, defire him, 
without Noiſe or Tumult to take this Table of our Laws, and 
compare it with his own Decree. If he pretends not to hear 
you, determine not to hear Him; for you do not come hither 
to liſten to them, who would avoid an equitable Trial, but to 
them, who are willing to rely upon the Juſtice of their De- 
fence. But if he irregularly refuſes to plead his own Cauſe, 
and calls Demoſthenes to his Aid, be greatly cautious of admit- 
ting this Author of Miſchief, who preſumes, he ſhall be able 
by the meer Power of Words to ſubvert your Laws. When 
Cteſiphon therefore deſires your Leave to call Demoſthenes, let 
not any Man account it Matter of Merit, to be the firſt, who 
ſhall clamorouſly repeat © Call him; call him.“ For you 
call him againſt yourſelves; you call him againſt the Laws; 


6 


you call him againſt your Democracy. 


Ir however you think proper to hear him, at leaſt require of 
him to make his Defence in the ſame Order I have obſerved in 
his Accuſation. But indeed (that I may engage you to recol- 
lect) what Order have I obſerved in accuſing him? I neither 
entered, at firſt, into his private Life, nor mentioned his pub- 
lic Offences, although I might ſurely find abundant Proofs a- 
gainſt him, if I be not of all Mankind the ſimpleſt. But I 
firſt laid before you the Laws, which expreſsly forbid Cteſi- 
phon to crown the Citizen, who hath not been legally diſcharg- 
| Un's ed 
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ed from his Office by pafling his Accounts. I then convicted 
him of having decreed a Crown to Demoſthenes, who was yet 
accountable for his Employment, and even without giving any 
ſpecious Prætext for his Decree, or inſerting the uſual Form, 
4 if he have paſſed his Accounts, but acting through the 
whole Affair with an abſolute Contempt both of you, and the 
Laws. I mentioned the Objections he would probably make, 


and which I think well deſerve to be remembered. I then 


er 
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ran over your Proclamation-Laws, in which it is poſitively de- 
clared, that the Perſon, whom the People have honoured with 


— 
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a Crown, ſhall not be proclaimed except in their own Aſſem 
blies. Yet Cteſiphon hath not only violated the Laws them- 
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ſelves, but every Circumſtance of Time and Place with Regard 
to the Proclamation, when he commands it to be made in the 
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Theatre, not in your Aſſembly ; not when the People are 
_ aſſembling, but when the Tragedians are entering upon the 
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Stage. I afterwards made ſome few Remarks upon his private 
Character, and inſiſted more largely upon his public Crimes. 


Vov ſhould therefore in Juſtice oblige Demoſthenes to make 
his Defence in the fame Order ; firſt, with Regard to the Law, 
that obliges Magiſtrates to paſs their Accounts of Office; next, 


the Law, that regulates our Proclamations; and laſtly, which 
is the capital Article, let him diſprove his being unworthy of 
any Reward, It he ſhould intreat you to comply with his own 
Arrangement of his Oration, and promiſe at the End of his 


Apology 
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Apology to clear himſelf from the Charge of violating the 


Laws, do not comply. Be moſt affured it is an Artifice to 
impoſe upon the Court. He never will attempt to vindicate 
\ himſelf from this Charge, and having nothing valid or honeſt to 
urge in his Defence, he will engage you, by introducing what- 
ever is moſt foreign to the Purpoſe, to forget the real State of 


this Proſecution. As thereſore in our gymnaſtic Exerciſes you 
behold the Wreſtlers mutually ſtrugling for Advantage of the 
Ground, ſo ſhould you, as Wreſtlers for your Country, contend 
with him, even the whole Day, for this Advantage of Order. 
Suffer him not to wander beyond the Bounds of the Article, 
that charges him with the Violation of our Laws; but fixed 
and unmoveable in your Attention compel him, drive him into 
the Proofs of his Defence, and heedfully guard all the Windings 
of his Diſcourſe, by which he intends to eſcape. ( 35) 


 _Whrar Conſequences will attend any other Manner of Proceed - 
ing, 1 think myſelf in Juſtice bound to foretell. Cteſiphon 
will violently introduce this Impoſtor; this public Spoiler; this 
Deſtroyer of our Polity; who weeps more eaſily, than others 
laugh, and of all Mankind perjures himſelf with greateſt Dex- 
terity. Nor ſhould I greatly wonder, if he ſhould change his 


uſual: 


(25) All the Terms of this Sentence, 


Ea peuos, ee dg, EITEAQUVETE, 


fur gong, ſtrongly expreſs the Ideas of 


driving a wild Beaſt into the Toils, al- 
though not yet underſtood in that Senſe 
by our Tranſlators. They likewiſe add 


much Probability to a very ingenious. 


8 


conjectural Reading propoſed by Doctor 
Markland, ke Tr 729 Ts Toy 
AT gebs, which, beſides the Autho- 
rity of the Italian Tranſlator quoted by 
Doctor Taylor, is ſupported by Du Vair, 
Ne permettez point qu'il forte hors de 
termes de la trangreſion des loix. 
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uſual Arts of Tears and Perjuries into Calumnies againſt our 
Audience, and aſſert, that the Patrons of Oligarchy ; its avow- 
ed, acknowledged Patrons, appear in Favour of the Proſecutor, 
while they, who are zealous for a popular Government, ſupport 
the accuſed. To theſe Aſſertions, intended only to divide the 
People into Parties and Factions, return this Anſwer, If the 
6 Perſons, who brought home our Citizens from Phyle, had 
e reſembled you, Demoſthenes, this democratical Form of 
<« Government had never been eſtabliſhed. But they, amidſt 
« the moſt dangerous Conjunctures, preſerved the Republic by 
15 proclaiming that nobleſt Sentiment of Wiſdom and Huma- 
cc nity, A GENERAL INDEMNITY FOR ALL PAST OFFENCES, 
« But you tear open the Wounds of your Country, and are more 
anxious for the Succeſs, of theſe your daily Declamations, 
« than for the Safety of the Commonwealth. 4 


Bur when this common Perjurer ſhall fly for Refuge to that 
Credit generally given to Oaths, deſire him to recollect, that He, 
who often perjures himſelf, yet ſtill demands to be believed upon 
his Oath, ſhould undoubtedly have (what undoubtedly Demoſt- | 


henes hath not) either new Gods, or not the ſame Audience. 
With Regard to his Tears, and that pathetic Tone of Voice, 
when he ſhall aſk you with repeated Vehemence, “ Whither 
„ ſhall I fly, Athenians, if you baniſh me from this Republic ? 
There is not whither I may direct my Flight ;” object in 
your Turn, © But the enn; of Athens; whither ſhall They 
8 cc fly, 
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« fly, Demoſthenes ? To what military Strength of their Al- 


e lies? 


To what Treaſures? 


What Defence have you pro- 


« vided for them during your Adminiſtration? How very 
e wiſely you have conſulted your own Safety, we all behold. 
For although you have left Athens, (36) you do not really 
« live, as you pretend, in the Pyræum, but have taken your 
Reſidence in that Harbour, for your more eaſy Eſcape from 


« the Vengeance of the Republic. Neither are we ignorant, 


c what ample Proviſion you have made for your Cowardice 
cc during your Voyage, in Perſian Gold, and the Treaſures, : 
&« of which you have plundered your Country,” 


| Bur indeed why theſe Tears ? 


Wherefore this Clamour ? 


Why this vehement Tone of Voice? Ts not Cteſiphon the 
' Perſon indicted ? Is not his Fine yet undetermined ? (37) Nei- 
ther your Fortune, your Life, or Reputation are intereſted in 
the Trial. But really for what is he thus extremely ſolicitous ? 


For Crowns of Gold, and Proclamations in the Theatre, in di- 


rect Violation of our Laws. 


If the People either abſolutely 


ak or totally forgetting the preſent unhappy Situation of 


(36) It ſeems Demoſthenes had left 
his uſual Dwelling in the City, and gone 
to live in the Pyræum — From whence 
| therefore theſe Tears, theſe pathetic Ex- 
clamations upon the Apprehenſion of being 
baniſhed? You have already left your 
Country, You are frepering to H from 
ber for ever. 

(37) Inſtead of engaging in the Diſ- 
putes of the Learned upon this Paſſage, 


their 


jet us endeavour to give the general Senſe 


of it, as underſtood by Heraldus, quoted 


by Doctor Taylor. Js not this Indictti- 
ment one of thoſe, in which the Penaliy or 
Fine is uot determined by our Laws, and 
conſequently not to be exacted with Rigour ® 
1s it not finally to be decided by our Judges, 
with whom Intereſt and Compaſſion may 
prevail to moderate the Severity of their 
Sentence ? 


MEE 
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their Country, could at ſuch an unſeaſonable Time conſent to 
honour him with this Crown, it were his Duty to come into the 
Aſſembly and declare, * Men of Athens, I receive this Crown 
« with Gratitude, but I cannot approve of the Time, in which 
« jt is proclaimed. For it were moſt unfit, that the Calami- 


« ties, which the Commonwealth has lamented with every 


; Ev 


e publick Mark of Sorrow and Deſpair ; for theſe very Cala- 


0 


* 


mities I ſhould be crowned.” Such, in my Judgement, 


would be the Language of a Man, who was nurtured in Virtue; 
but your Anſwer, Demoſthenes, will be ſuch as a Wretch de- 


voted, the very Outcaſt of Mankind, would pronounce from 
his Deteſtation of even an Appearance of Virtue, 


Nos, by Hercules, ought we to be alarmed, that this Man 


of e e 0d this Hero, — in * Science of 


ERA Mom 


i of Valour, mould return home, and put lick to a violent 


Death. So ridiculous to Him appears your Ardour for Glory, 


that a thouſ⸗ nd Times hath he himſelf covered. over with 


Wounds his own accurſed Head, (that Head, which is ſtill 


expoſed to public Juſtice ſor not having paſſed his Accounts; 


that Head, which Cteſiphon, in Contempt of our Laws, hath 
decreed ſhall be crowned) and afterwards recovered large Da- 


mages, by Actions of Battery, for thoſe very Wounds, which 
he had moſt providently given to Himſelf. Then he hath been 
ſo buffeted, that I verily believe che Traces of Midias his 

Knuckles 
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Knuckles are ſtill conſpicuous in his Countenance. For this 


Demoſthenes hath not an Head upon his Shoulders, but an 
Eſtate of very ample Revenue. (38) 


Wirn Regard to Cteſiphon, the Author of this Decree, I 
would willingly mention ſome few Particulars. Many others I 
| ſhall paſs over in Silence, that I may try an Experiment, whe-. 
ther you are able, without any previous Inſtruction, to diſtin- 
guiſh between theſe two egregious Villains: I ſhall only tell 
you, what with equal Juſtice may be aſſerted of them both. 
They walk about the Forum, conceiving fuch Sentiments of 
each other, as are indiſputably true, and uttering thoſe Senti- 
ments in ſuch Language, as cannot poſſibly be falſe. Cteſi - 
phon ſays, he is not alarmed for himſelf (for he hopes he ſhall 
be thought an inſignificant, ſimple Fellow) but he acknow- 
ledges, that he trembles for the Peculation of Demoſthenes 
during his Adminiſtration, for his total Stupefaion of Spirit, 
and his Cowardice i in the Day of Battle. As for Demoſthenes, 
| he declares, that when he conſiders only his own Concernments 


in this Trial, he is extremely confident of Succeks ; j but confeſ⸗- 


ſes himſelf ſtrongly terrified for Cteſiphon 8 Villainies and Infa- 
Vol. II. X xX my. 


(38 One of our 8 in a cleaves open Jupiter's Head with his Axe, 
Letter to Doctor Taylor, calls this a cold, and ſees Minerva iſſuing forth, armed 
inſipid Jeſt, and propoſes to add Force cap: a- pie, he cries out, Jou have a Camp 
and Spirit to it, by reading OD 4% upon your Shoulders, not an Head. But 
inſtead of rgοο which he calls a Lucian, it ſeems, was content with the 
Gloſſary-Reading, O'v xe, & Gloſſary of T&9ooJ0y, or was not a Cri- 


xepandioy, When Lucian's Vulcan tic in the vis & acumen of punning. 
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that the Commonwealth has been ſignally indebted to his Ser- 


. — — - 
_ 
3 


Philip and Alexander, and all the Calamities, they brought 


it ſeems, is this Operator of Words, as not to hold it ſufficient 


calumniates the privacy of my Life, ſince I retired from Buſi- 


ſpend in converſing with our Youth in their Academies. (39) 


the Gods, as I am informed, he deſigns to queſtion me, where- 
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my. You therefore, who are their common Judges, can cer- 
tainly never acquit them of thoſe Crimes, of which me have 


— condemned each other. 


I SHALL now briefly mention the perſonal Invectives, with 
which they purpoſe to abuſe me. Demoſthenes will affirm, 


vices, and that I have injured her in a thouſand Inſtances ; that 
upon the Republic, are to be imputed to me. But fo violent, 


to accuſe me of Errours, that I might have poſſibly committed 
in my public Miniſtry, or in my Speeches, as an Orator, but 


neſs, and impeaches even my Silence. But that no Topic of 
Calumny | may be neglected, he ſeverely cenſures the Time 1 


Even in the Beginning of his Harangue he repreſents this very 
Proſecution as criminal, which he pronounces was not under- 
taken, out of Zeal for the Public, but to gratiate myſelf with 
Alexander by diſplaying my Hatred to Demoſthenes. Nay, by 


fore I now impeach the whole of his Adminiſtration, yet never 
oppoſed, 


(39) Tourreil imagines, that Demoſt- their Applauſe for his Eloquence, Quam 
henes ridiculed Æſchines for the Vanity pulchrum digito monſtrari & dicier, hic eſt. 
of ſhewing himſelf among the young Perhaps, ſomething leſs innocent is in- 
People in their Exerciſes, and ſoliciting tended, 


2 
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oppoſed, never accuſed him for any ſingle Part ; wherefore, 


after ſo long an Interval, in which I very ſeldom appeared in 
public Buſineſs, I now prefer this Accuſation againſt him. 


Bur I am neither ambitious of! imitating the damen of 
Demoſthenes, nor aſhamed of my own. T he Speeches 1 have 
made in this Aſſembly, J neither wiſh unſpoken, nor would ac- 

cept of Life upon the Terms of having pronounced his Decla- 
mations. The Temperance of my Life, Demoſthenes, hath 
given and preſerved to me, that Silence you calumniate. Con- 
tented with my little Fortune, I do not ſordidly wiſh for more. 
From thence 1 am either ſilent, or I ſpeak, as I am influenced 
by Judgement or Inclination ; not compelled by the profligate 
Expence of luxurious Appetites. But you, I conceive, when 
you have received your Price, arc moſt profoundly filent : when 
you have laviſhed it away, grow clamorous again. On the con- : : 
trary, you never ſpeak, either when, or what you pleaſe, but 
when and what your Paymaſters command. Nor are you a- 
ſhamed of boaſting in your Vanity, what the next, immediate 
Hour convicts of F alſchood. Even this Proſecution, which you 
aſſure us was undertaken, not for the Sake of the Common- 
wealth, but to ingratiate myſelf with Alexander, was begun 
while Philip was yet alive; when Alexander was not yet ſeated 
on the Throne; before you had ſeen your Viſions of Pauſanias, 


or held your nocturnal Dialogues with Juno and Minerva. 
" x2 - How 
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How then could I have intended this Adulation to Alexander, 
unleſs I had ſeen — like Demoſthenes ? | 


Bur you reproach me, for not attending conſtantly upon 
our public Councils; for coming only occaſionally into our 
Aſſemblies, and imagine we are ignorant, that you have bor- 
rowed this political Sentiment, not from a democratical, but 
another Form of Government. For in Oligarchies the Privi- 
lege of impeaching a State-Criminal is granted only to the Per- 
ſons, to whom the Adminiſtration is intruſted ; but in a demo- 
cratical Conſtitution, every Citizen, who pleaſes, and at what 
Time he pleaſes, hath a Right of preferring theſe Indictments. 

In Anſwer to his other Objection; to ſpeak only upon particu- 
lar Occaſions is indiſputably the Character of a Miniſter, who 
conſiders the juſt Importance and Utility c of every Conjuncture; 
but never to let a ſingle Day paſs over in Silence, is the certain 


Mark of a Mercenary, who ſets his Eloquence to Sale, and talks 
for his Wages. © 


Ir you fly for Refuge to ſuch Aſſertions as theſe, that you 
were never impeached by me before, nor have yet ſuffered the 
Puniſhment due to your Crimes; you muſt either i imagine your 
Audience extremely forgetful, or deceive yourſelf by your own 
Sophiſtry. For as it is indeed a conſiderable Time ſince you 
were publicly convicted by Me for your impious Negotiations 
with the Amphiſſzans, and your Peculations in Eubœa, you 
may 
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may flatter yourſelf perhaps, that the People no longer remem- 
ber them. But what Length of Time can ever hide in Oblivion 
your Rapines in our Navy? When you propoſed a Law for 
fitting out three hundred Gallies, and perſuaded the Athenians 
to make you chief Director of their Marine, I then convicted 
you of having robbed our Trierarchs of a Sum ſufficient to have 
equipped fixty-five light armed Gallies, and thus defrauded the 

Republic of a greater Fleet, than that with which the Atheni- 


ans won the ſignal Victory over the Lacedæmonians, and their 
Admiral Pollis. 


Yer fo ſtrongly have you intrenched yourſelf in Calumnies 
and Accuſations againſt the Puniſhment you deſerve, that there 
is leſs Danger for the Criminal, who defends, than for them, 
who make the Attack; while by perpetually bringing Alexan- 
der and Philip into your Declamations, with abundant Invec- 
tives againſt them, and by accuſing ſome of our Citizens of 
retarding the Operations of the Commonwealth in her moſt 
favourable Conjunctures, you really loft every then preſent Oc- 
caſion of acting, yet with many a vain-glorious Promiſe for the 
future. Laſtly, when I had reſolved to bring you to a Trial, 
did you not contrive to have Anaxinus, a Merchant then pur- 
_ chaſing Goods at Olympias, arreſted? You ordered him to 
be put to the Torture, having firſt with your own Hand writ- 
ten the Decree, that condemned him to ſuffer Death. Yet 
with this very Man you lived at Oreum; you eat, you drank, 


you 
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you poured forth your Libations to the Gods at the ſame Table; 
you gave him your Hand, that ſacred Pledge of Friendſhip and 
Hoſpitality ; yet this very Man you murdered. When I had 
convicted you of theſe Crimes in Preſence of the whole Atheni- 
an People ; when I called you the Murderer of your Hoſt, 
you denied not the impious Deed, but returned an Anſwer, at 
which the People, and the Strangers, who ſtood round the Aſ- 
ſembly, cried out with Horrour and Indignation. You declared, 
you far preferred the ſacred Rights of Hoſpitality in "WORE, 6 to 


the FIG of any foreign Table. 


"6 forged Letters I paſs over in Silence ; his arreſting pre- 
tended Spies; his Inquiſitions by Torture for Crimes, that 
never were committed; as if I had formed a Conſpiracy to in- 


troduce ſome Innovations into our Conſtitution. Yet he now 
intends, as I am informed, to aſk me, what Character would 
that Phyſician deſerye, who during his Patient's Illneſs refuſed 
to preſcribe for him, yet after his Death ſhould go to his Fu- 
neral, and pompoully diſplay to his Relations the Preſcriptions, 
which if he had carefully followed, he had recovered his Health? 
But you never aſk yourſelf, Demoſthenes, what Kind of De- 
magogue is He, whoſe Power conſiſts in ſoothing the People 
with his Adulation; who could vilely barter away thoſe critical 
Conjunctures, which might have preſerved his Country ; who by 
his Calumnies hath deterred every prudent Citizen from giving 


his Advice; who after having ignominiouſly fled from the 


Danger 
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Danger of Battle, and expoſed the Republic to Calamities moſt 
irremediable, now thinks himſelf worthy of being crowned for 
his Virtues; He, who never performed one meritorious Action; 
He, the ſole Cauſe of all our Misfortunes ? Then let him ve- 
hemently demand of thoſe, whom by ſlanderous Accuſations he 
hath driven from the Adminiſtration, at a Time when they might 
| have preſerved the Commonwealth, let him demand, why they 
did not oppoſe him in thefe pernicious Schemes. They may 
return this Anſwer ; © immediately after the Battle we had not 


0 * Leiſure for your Puniſhment, but were employ ed in diſpatch- 


_® ing Embaſſies for the Safety of the Republic.” But when 
unſatisfied with eſcaping with impunity, you claim Rewards 
and Honours, making Athens ridiculous in the Eyes of Greece, 

I then ſtood forth to oppoſe ; I then preferred this Indictment. 


By, by all the Deities of Olympus, I moſt impatiently re- 
ſent his intending, as I am informed, to compare me, in my 
Genius for Eloquence, to the Syrens, by whom their Hearers 
are not enchanted only, but deſtroyed. Thus, whatever Talents 
I poſſeſs from Nature, or have improved by Practice and Ex- : 

perience are ever fatal to my Audience. Such Language with 
regard to me, I am well aſſured, is moſt unfit for any Man to 
utter (and ſurely it is infamous, that an Accuſer ſhould be un- 
able to prove what he aſſerts as a Fact) or if ever it were ne- 
ceflary, yet it certainly ought not to be the Language of Demoſt- 
henes. It can be proper only for ſome gallant General, who 
| having 
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having performed many fignal Services for his Country, and 
being little powerful in his Elocution, envies the Talents of 
his Adverſaries. He is conſcious of his own Inability to deſcribe 
with Advantage thoſe Actions, he had worthily performed, while 
he beholds his Accuſer enabled by his Eloquence to convince 
his Audience of the Reality of thoſe Actions, which in Truth 
he never performed. But when a Man abſolutely compacted 
of Words; the Words of Bitterneſs, and choſen with exquiſite 
Curioſity ; that ſuch a Man ſhould pretend to rely upon an 
artleſs Simplicity of ſpeaking, or a meer Repreſentation of Facts, 
is it not moſt intolerable? A Man, whoſe Tongue is his only 
Merit. Take that away, the Remainder of him is as s worthleſs, 
as a tongueleſ Pipe. * 


I REALLY wonder, Athenians, and would gladly know, up- 
on what Motives you will acquit Cteſiphon of this Indictment ? 
Becauſe his Decree i 1s agreeable to your Laws ? N othing was 


ever more illegal. Becauſe he merits not the Trouble of pu- 
niſhing ? you never can have any Rules to direct the Lives and 


| Manners of our People, if this Man is acquitted. But is it not 
truly deplorable, that formerly this Orcheſtra was filled with 
Crowns of Gold, preſented by the States of Greece to the Peo- 
ple of Athens upon this Day, appointed to receive them with 
greater an and now, when by: the unhappy Politics of 

Demoſt- 


(40) A thin Plate, cut in the Shape > the Pipe; perhaps not unlike the 
af-2 T ongue, was fixed in the Mouth Reeds of our Hautboys. 
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Demoſthenes, you are neither honoured with Crowns or Procla- 
mations, ſhall Demoſthenes himſelf be proclaimed ! s Yet if any 
of our Tragic Poets, whoſe Plays ſhall be brou ght upon the 
Stage immediately after the Ceremony of his being crowned, 

ſhould introduce Therſites crowned by the Greeks, you never 
would endure it; becauſe Homer calls him a Coward and a 
Calumniator. But if you crown our preſent Therſites, do you 
not imagine, the Grecians will treat you with the utmoſt De- 
riſion and Contempt? 


You kite aſcribed whatever was ; glorious and ſplendid 
in their Actions to the People ; ; whatever was leſs important, or 
leſs ſucceſeful was imputed to the Counſels of their corrupted 
Orators. But Cteſiphon is of Opinion, we ſhould take away 
our preſent Ignominy from Demoſthenes, and tranfer it to the 
People. You profeſs yourſelves moft happy in the good F avour 
of Fortune, and with Reaſon make the Profeſſion. Will you 
therefore by your own Decree declare, you are deſerted by For- 
tune, and preſerved by Demoſthenes? Yet of all things moſt 
abſurd, in theſe very Courts of Juſtice you brand with Infamy , 
the Man, who has been convicted upon an Action of Bribery, 
and will you crown this Demoſthenes, whoſe whole Admi- 
niſtration you are conſcious hath been corrupt? You rigorouſly 
fine the Judges, who do not impartially diſtribute the Prizes 
to the Dancers in our Bacchanalian Games, and will you, who 
are appointed Judges, not of Dances, but of Laws and civil 
Vol. II. . Vine, 
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' Virtue, will you diſtribute the Prizes, not as the Law directs, 
not to the few and the deſerving, but to Him, who hath prac- 
tiſed for them by briguing and Faction? When a Judge of this 
Character leaves the Court, he hath weakened his own Autho- 
rity, and ſtrengthened the Power of the Orator. For every pri- 
vate Citizen in a democratical Government hath in himſelf the 
Majeſty of Kings, by the Protection of the Laws, and the Free- 
dom of his Vote, by which thoſe Laws are enacted. But the 
Moment he reſigns theſe Prerogatives to another, he hath abſo- 
lutely annulled his own Sovereignty. Beſides, the Oath, by 
which he was engaged to judge with Impartiality, perpetually 
| attends upon him and torments him (for in the Violation of that 
Oath, I ſuppoſe, conſiſts his Crime) while the Favour itſelf, 
which he deſigned to confer, is totally loſt, and even unknown 
to the Perſon, whom he purpoſed to oblige, becauſe his Suffrage, 
which 1s given by Balot, cannot be publicly known. 


We ſeem, Athenians, in my Judgement, to be at once both 
fortunate and imprudent in our Adminiſtration of the Com- 
monwealth. That in the preſent Conjuncture of Affairs the 
Many have reſigned to the Few the very Strength of our Con- 
ſtitution, I cannot approve; but that a greater Harveſt of Ora- 
tors, both wicked to conceive and bold to execute, hath not 
riſen from this Reſignation, deem a peculiar Inſtance of our 


good Fortune. Our Democracy formerly produced Men of 


this n in Aburdagee, * like the preſent Race, 
eaſily 
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eaſily ſoothed the People to Ruin with their Flattery. For the 


People were delighted with being flattered, and thus were op- 
preſſed, not by thoſe, whom they dreaded as dangerous, but 
by them, in whom they confided. Some of them were after 
wards among, the Number of your thirty Tyrants, who flaugh- 
tered more than fifteen hundred Citizens without the common 
Forms of a Trial, or informing them for what Crimes they 
were to ſuffer Death; who would not permit their Relations 
to attend their Funerals, or pay them the laſt, decent Rites ” 
Sepulture. Will you not then keep ſuch Miniſters in due Sub- 
jection to your Authority? Will you not humble ſuch inſo- 
lent Spirits, and baniſh them to other Climes? Will you not 
recollect, that none ever attempted the Ruin of a popular State, 


until they had aſſumed a Power ſuperiour to the Juſtice of our 
Courts ? N | 


I coul with Pleaſure, Athenians, argue with the Author 
of this Decree in your Preſence, and aſk, for what good Ser- 
vices Demoſthenes deſerves to be crowned. If, Cteſiphon, you 
aſſert, as in the Opening of your Decree, becauſe he hath ſur- 
rounded our Walls with very magnificent Intrenchments, thou 
art to me an Object of Admiration. For oreater is the Guilt 
of having rendered theſe F ortifications neceſſary, than is the 
Merit of having executed them with what Dignity ſoever. He, 
who aſſumes to himſelf the Reputation of having wiſely govern- 
ed the Commonwealth, ſhould not demand an honorary Re- 
Yy 2 3 
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ward for fortifying our Walls with Ramparts and Intrenchments, 
or impiouſly violating the Sepulchres of the dead, (41) but 
producing for her ſome real Advantage. If you proceed to the 
ſecond Article of your Decree, in which you have the Confi- 
dence to affirm, that he is an eminently good Man, and con- 
ſtantly directs all his Words and Actions to the Service of the 
Athenian People, throw away this Vanity and Pomp of Ex- 
preſſion; come to Facts and prove what you affirm. His Pe- 
culation with Regard to the Amphiſſæans and Eubceans, I 


willingly paſs over; but when you aſcribe to him the Cauſes, 


which produced our Alliance with the Thebans, you impoſe 
upon the ignorant, and affront the knowing, who are conſcious 
of the Falſchood. For while you ſuppreſs the Circumſtances 
of that important Conjuncture, nor mention the Glory of this 
People now aſſembled round us, by which that Alliance was. 
really concluded, you imagine we do not perceive, you attribute to 


| Demoſthenes an Honour, that of Right belongs to the Republic. 


How 


(41) We have here an Inſtance of per- 
haps the boldeſt Figure in Rhetoric. The 
Orator 1s proceeding with Impetuoſity 
and Vehemence in his Deſcription of the 
Magiſtrate, who. may juſtly demand the 
Honour of being crowned by his Coun- 
try. Not be, who fortifies the City with 
Ramparts; ſurrounds it with Intrench- 
ments, and here he ſtops at once, 


and contrary to Expectation, who deſtroys 
the Sepulchres of our Anceſtors ; an AQ, 
of all others moſt impious. The Fact 
is explained by Hiſtory. When The- 
miftocles had perſuaded the Athenians to 


build the Walls of Athens, he ordered, 
that the Materials ſhould be collected from 
every other Building, private or public; 
ſacred or profane. From thence, - ex 
ſacellis, ſepulchriſque muri conſtarent, The 
Walls were built of the Stones of Se- 
pulchres and Temples. Corn. Nepos. 
Demoſthenes thereſore, by whom they 


are now repaired, muſt have neccfſarily 


removed ſome of theſe ſepulchral Stones, 
and conſequently have in Fact been guilty 
o that Impiety, with which he is charged. 

| TAYLOR. 
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How extravagant the Inſolence of this Proceeding I ſhall en- 
deavour to demonſtrate by this one fignal Inſtance. The King 
of Perſia, ſome little Time before Alexander's Expedition into 
Aſia, ſent the People of Athens an affronting and barbarian 
Letter, in which among other ill-mannered Expreſſions he 
wrote at the Concluſion, © I ſhall give you no Gold; impor- 
* tune me no more; you never ſhall receive any. Yet this very 
Monarch, when ſurrounded with Dangers, which ſtill preſs hard 
upon him, without any Requeſt from the People of Athens vo- 
luntarily ſent them three hundred Talents, which with a no- 
ble Moderation they refuſed to accept. Thus a critical Con- 
juncture, his own Terrours, and his Want of Allies, offered to 
us the Perfian Gold, and the very ſame Cauſes operated in our 
Alliance with the Thebans. Vet you, Demoſthenes, are ever 
clamorouſly repeating the Name of Thebes, and that unfortu- 
nate Alliance, but are profoundly ſilent with Regard to the 
ſeventy Talents of Perſian Gold, which you ſecreted for your 
own Purpoſes. Yet was it not evidently for Want of Money, 
even of five Talents, that their Mercenaries refuſed to deliver ? 
up their Citadel to the Thebans? When the Arcadians had 
taken the Field with all their Forces, and their Generals were 
ready to enter upon Action, was not the whole Expedition loſt, 
meerly for Want of nine Talents? However you are rich, and 
able to ſupport the Expence of your luxurious Pleaſures. In 
very Fact, the royal Gold he reſerves to himſelf, and leaves to 
you the Dangers of his Adminiſtration. 
Bur 
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Bor their Want of common Senſe is worthy of your Conſi- 
deration. For if Cteſiphon ſhall dare to call Demofthenes to 
his Aſſiſtance; if he ſhould come forward and pronounce his : 
own Encomium, the very liſtening to him will be more into- 
lerable, than all the Calamities you have fuftered by his Mi- 
niſtry. Becauſe, if we can ill endure even perſons of real Me- 
rit, of whoſe great and glorious Actions we are perfectly 
conſcious, when they proclaim their own Praiſes, who can 
have Fortitude enough to hear a Man, the Diſhonour and 
Reproach of the Commonwealth, if he ſhould pronounce his 
own Panegyric?ꝰ You will therefore, Cteſiphon, if you are 
wiſe, deſiſt from ſuch an impudent Experiment, and make your 
own Defence. You cannot excuſe yourſelf by any pretended 
Want of Eloquence; for it were abſurd indeed, that you, who 
formerly ſuffered yourſelf to be elected Ambaſſador to Cleopa- 
tra, the Daughter of Philip, to condole with her upon the 
Death of her Huſband Alexander, ſhould: now declare you are 
not a very able Orator. (42) Were you capable of conſoling 


a: foreign Queen 1 in her.Sorrows, and are you unable to juſtify a 
Decree, which you have been bribed to prefer? 


Bor the Perſon, to whom you have 4 this 0 
is he really ſo. unknown to the People of Athens, who have been 
thus 


(42) Alexander, King of Epirus, had Upon this unhappy Occaſion, the Re- 
carried the War into Italy; his Army public ſent Cteſiphon with Compliments 
was routed ; he himſelf killed, and his of Condolence to his Queen. 
oy: treated with a thouſand Indignities. 


TT | 
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thus indebted to his Merit, that he muſt plead this Cauſe 
himſelf. Let us aſk the Judges, whether they know Chabrias, 


] Iphicrates and T imotheus ; or wherefore they gave them ſuch 
honorary Rewards, and erected Statues to them. They will 
unanimouſly anſwer, to Chabrias, for his naval Victory at 
Naxos ; to Iphicrates, for having cut to pieces the Lacedzmo- 
nian Phalanx; to Timotheus, for his Expedition to Corcyra ; 
to others, for their many great and glorious Services performed 
in War. If it ſhould be aſked, why then refuſe this Honour 
to Demoſthenes? Becauſe he js corrupt, a Coward, a Deſer- 
ter of his Poſt in Battle. Whether will you therefore honour 
Him, or diſhonour yourſelves and them, who gallantly loſt 

their Lives in your Defence? Imagine you behold them, with 
every Expreſſion of Miſery and Indignation, lamenting his | 
being crowned ; for if we carry, beyond the Limits of Attica, 
either Timber or Stones, or Pieces of Iron, things ſenſeleſs and 
inanimate, that have accidentally fallen and killed an human 
Creature; or if, when a Citizen hath been guilty of Self-Mur- 
der, we bury the Hand, that committed the Deed, ſeparately 
from the Body; it will be terrible indeed, that Demoſthenes, 
O Athenians, the Man, who decreed this laſt unfortunate Ex- 
i pedition ; ; who betrayed the Army by his Cowardice, ſhall be 
honoured and rewarded. The Dead will be inſulted, and the 
Living diſcouraged, when they behold, that Death is placed 
before them as the only Reward of their Virtue, and that even 
their Virtue ſhall itſelf be loſt to Remembrance. - 
Bur 
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Bor of more Importance the Conſideration, if our Youth 
ſhould aſk upon what Model they ſhall form their future Lives, 
what will you anſwer? You are conſcious, that neither the 


Places appointed for their Exerciſes, nor the Schools, nor their 
Muſic, are ſufficient to form them to Virtue, but far more ef- 
ficacious our public Proclamations, Is a Man proclaimed i in 
the Theatre to be crowned for his Integrity, his Courage, and 
Love of his Country, who is infamous for the Turpitude and 
- Impurity of his Life? Our Youth are inſtantly corrupted in 

their Principles. Is an impious and a proſtituted Wretch, like 

Cteſiphon, puniſhed, as he deſerves? Others are inſtructed, 

Is a Father, who hath paſſed a Decree in Oppoſition to every 

Sentiment of Honour and Juſtice, capable, when he returns 
home, of forming his Son to Virtue? His Son will undoubted- 
ly pay him little Attention, and his Advice at ſuch a Time will 
juſtly be called tedious and impertinent. Not therefore as 
Judges only, but as Magiſtrates acting in View of their Coun- 
try, you ſhould give Judgement in ſuch a Manner as will juſtify 
you to your abſent Fellow-Citizens, when they ſhall demand 
what Sentence you have pronounced. For be well affured, 
Athenians, that the Republic will always be thought to bear 
| ſome Reſemblance to the Perſon we crown. Will it not be 
therefore infamous in you to reſemble the Cowardice of this 


Demoſthenes ; not the Magnanimity of your Anceſtors ? 


Bur how ſhall you A ſuch Iofamy ? Keep a ſtrong 
Guard 
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Guard upon thoſe, who aſſume to themſelves the Style of pub- 
lic Virtue and Philanthropy, yet in their private Characters 
are diſhoneſt and perfidious. For Love of our Country and of 
Liberty, are Expreſſions, that lie open in common to every 
Body, and i in general, they, who take Poſſeſſion of the Words, 
are fartheſt diſtant from them in their Actions. When you 
therefore find an Orator ardently deſirous of Crowns and Pro- 
clamations in the general Aſſemblies of Greece, command him 
to bring back his vague Oration, and his Aſſertions (as the Law 
directs) to the Proofs of a Life worthy of Praiſe, and of un- 
blemiſhed Morals. If he cannot give you ſuch Teſtimony, do 
not ratify the Praiſes, with which he is proclaimed; and thus 
be careful to preſerve what yet remains of your Authority. 
But does it not appear to you moſt terrible, that the Senate 
and People are treated with Contempt; that Diſpatches and 
Embaſſies come to private Houſes, not from Perſons of inferior 
Rank, but from the greateſt Potentates of Europe and Aſia? 
The very Crimes our Laws make puniſhable with Death, a 
certain Party do not deny their having committed, but profeſs 
them in Preſence of the People, and read their Diſpatches to 
each other. Some of them defire you to look up to them, as 
to the Guardians of your Democracy ; others demand Rewards, 
as Preſervers of the Republic; while the People, from very 
Dejection of Spirit by their Misfortunes, as if they were grown 
aged and doting in their Underſtanding, aſſume to themſelves 
the Name alone of a popular Goverment, but have yielded the 
Vol. II. 5 Th ES: 
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Power to others. Thus you depart from this Aſſembly, not 
like Perſons, who had conſulted upon the Welfare of their 


Country, but like Gueſts, who had divided the Fragments of a 
public Entertainment. 


Tnar I do not trifle with your Attention, let the following 
Remarks convince you. There was a certain--- with Grief I 
mention the. Calamities of the Republic ſo frequently---there 
was a certain private Citizen, who attempting to ſail to Samos. 
alone, was the very ſame Day condemned and executed by Sen- 
tence of the Areopagus. Another, who had taken Refuge in 
Rhodes, unable to ſupport with Fortitude the Dangers of the 
Commonwealth, was lately impeached, and acquitted only 
becauſe the Votes. were equal. Had a ſingle Suffrage more 
been given againſt him, he had been either baniſhed, or put 
to Death. (43) Let us now place the preſent Inſtance in Op- 
poſition to theſe. An Orator, the Author of all our Misfor- 
tunes, deſerted his Poſt in Battle, and afterwards fled from the 
Defence of Athens; yet now preſumes to think he deſerves a 
Crown, and the Honours of a Proclamation. Will you not 
drive him hence into Baniſhment, this common Peſt of Greece? 
Will you not rather ſeize and puniſh this public Robber ; this 
Pyrate, who fails through your Conſtitution upon the Power- 

of Words? Remember too the Cas." 
eat 
(43) A Decree was paſſed immediately of the laſt Perſon, who thus deſerted his- 


after the Defeat at Cheronea, to make Country, was Leocrates. He was pro- 


it puniſhable with Death for any of the ſecuted by Lycurgus, whoſe Speech is. 
Citizens to leave Athens. The Name. {till extant, TouRREIL.. 


3. 
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the Time, in which you pronounce this Judgement. The Pythian 
Games are in a few Days approaching, and the general States 
of Greece will be aſſembled. The Republic is already calum- 
niated for the Adminiſtration of Demoſthenes, and if you de- 
termine this Crown in his Fayour, you will appear to have 
ated in Confederacy with them, who violated the general 
Peace; on the contrary, you will acquit the People of ſuch Ca- 
lumnies. 


Do not therefore determine with an Indifference, as if the 
Intereſts of ſome foreign State, not thoſe of your native Coun- 
try, were concerned. Do not diſtribute your Honours to meer 
Ambition, but give them with Diſcernment. Place your 
Bounty upon Perſons moſt eſtimable; upon Men more worthy 
of your Praiſe. Do not depend upon your Ears only, but with 
your Eyes examine, what Kind of Citizens they are, who ſup- 
port the Cauſe of Demoſthenes. Were they his Companions 
in hunting, or the gymnaſtic Exerciſes in his Youth? No; by 
Olympic Jupiter. He never uncoupled the Hounds to rouſe 
the ſavage Boar; never was anxious to obtain a vigorous Ha- 
bit of Body, but exerciſed thoſe Arts alone, which he well 
knew how to practiſe againſt the wealthy. 


(44) Now mark the Inſolence of the Man, and when he boaſts, 
that by his Negotiations in his Embaſſy, he wreſted Byzantium 
N es ables al” ai 
| (44) Here the Peroration begins. It is great, beautiful, ſublime, pathetic, an 
| | 2 2 2 affecting. 
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out of the Hands of Philip; engaged the Acarnanians to forſake 
his __ aſton ſhed che e with | his | 3 r he 


Cr cee, 


as to believe, you | have elvcited in A dess the very God- 
deſs of Perſuaſion, not: a pernicious Calumniator) when at the 
Concluſion of his Defence he calls upon the Partners and Aſſo- 
ciates of his Corru ptions to be his Advocates, imagine you be- 
hold upon this very Tribunal where I ſtand, the Perſons, who 
have eminently well deſerved of the Republic, ranged in Op- 
poſition to their Arrogance : Solon, who adorned your Demo- 
cracy with its wiſeſt Laws; Solon, equally eminent as a Phi- 
loſopher and a Legiſlator ; imagine you behold him imploring 
you with that modeſt Dignity, ſo befitting his Character, never 
to ſuffer the Eloquence of Demoſthenes to have a greater In- 
fluence over you, than the Religion of your Oaths, and the 
Obligations of your Laws. Imagine Ariſtides, who regulated 
with ſo much Equity the general Contributions of Greece for 
her common Defence ; ' whoſe Daughters the People portioned 
af ter his Death; imagine him in Anguiſh and Sorrow deploring 
the Contumely, with which Juſtice 3 is treated, and aſking © if 
0 your Anceſtors almoſt put to Death the Zelite Arthmius, an 
« Tnhabitant of Athens, and received by her People with the pub- 
« lic Rites of TO becauſe he brought Gold from Perſia 


ce into 


aAedting. Solon, Ariſtides, Themiſto- tice of the Sentence now to be pronounced. 
cles, all the Heroes, who had facrificed Our Orator engages all Nature in his 
their Lives at Marathon and Platza in Quarrel, and raiſes all the Powers of 
Defence of their Country, are called forth Earth and Heaven, of Gods and Men, 
from their Tombs to witneſs to the-Juſ- againſt his Adverſary. TourRE1L. 
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« into Greece : if they baniſhed him by Proclamation, not from 
Athens only, but from all her Dominions, will you not 
bluſh to crown this Demoſthenes with a golden Crown, who 
did not indeed bring Gold from Perſia, but hath amaſſed it 
by every Kind of Corruption, and even now poſſeſſes it.“ 
Will not Themiſtocles, and they, who died at Marathon and 
Platæa; will not the very Sepulchres of your Anceſtors burſt 


0 


* 


0 


E 


forth into Groans, if he, who confeſſes he conſpired againſt 
Greece with the Barbarians, 1 be crowned * your Decree? 


HERE PR "IG O Earth, and Sun, ind Virtue, and Intel- : 
ligence, and Erudition, by which we diſtinguiſh between things 


beautiful and deformed, be witneſs I have endeavoured to ſup- 


port your Influence, and have pleaded the Cauſe of the Re- 


public. If I have ſpoken with that Force and Dignity befitting 
this Impeachment, I have ſpoken to theutmoſt of my Wiſhes ; if 
not, to the utmoſt of my Abilities. May you, both from the 
Arguments I have mentioned, -and thoſe I have paſſed over in 


Silence, pronounce ſuch a Sentence, as in itſelf may be moſt 
agreeable to Juſtice, and conducive to the Proſperity of the Re- 


public, 


(4 5 Beco mea. Some Word muſt the Powers here invoked by c our Orator, 
be underſtood. The Commentators and/ Vobis opem auxiliumquè tuli, and upon his 


Tranſlators ſuppoſe Th v, the Com- Authority the preſent Tranſlation. ÆEſ- 


monwealth. Lambinus alone ſeems to chines in another Place in this Oration, 


have read yuiv, which he applies to all Bond Ka Tos ; geg, Ka Th Vn TH egg 


END of the OkaT1on againſt CTESTITH ON. 
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IN DEFENCE OF 


n 


; l 4 ? 1 
1 1 H O I ] V+ 
we » | 


3 implore, O Men of Athens, all our Gods, and all 
our Goddeſſes, that the ſame Meaſure of Affection for this 
Republic in general, and for every ſingle Citizen among you, 
which hath ever been the Guide of all my Actions, may be- 
now preſent to me in this Conteſt. Next, as of exceeding Im- 
portance to you, to the facred Obligation of your Oaths, and: 
to your Glory, I do implore the ſame Deities to impreſs upon 
your Minds a | Reſolution not to. make my Proſecutor, your 


The Solemnity, with which our Ora- 


tor opens his Defence, muſt have com- 
manded the Attention of his Audience, 
and the religious Confidence of his Prayer 
to the Gods impreſſed upon them a fa- 
vourable Opinion of his Piety, that beſt 
Aſſurance he could give of his Integrity. 
The pathetic Profeſſions of his Zeal for 


the Republic in general, and for every 


individual Citizen in particular, had a 
Right of Claim to an equal Return of 
their Affection. Theſe Sentiments a 
Tranſlation may poſſibly be able to ex- 


preſs; but when the Ancients talk to us 


with Rapture of a peculiar Harmony in 
the Words and Meaſures of the Origi- 
nal, and the Influence it muſt neceſſarily 


Adviſer, 


have had upon an Athenian Audience, 
a Tranſlator can only lament the Loſs: 
of ſo exquiſite a Pleaſure: a Loſs, per- 
haps, for ever irrecoverable. But when 
Quintilian tells us, our. Orator opened. 
his Oration in a timid, Jow, ſubmiſſive- 
Tone of Voice, and imagines his Action 
was ſuited. to. that Tone, 'does he not 
aſcribe rather too much to his Timidity 
and Submiſſion ? Should he not recol- 
lect, that the Solemnity of Prayer re- 
quires a ſolemn Firmneſs in the Voice, 
and an Action of ſuperior Dignity ?' 
Would not any Action of this temperate 
Kind be much unequal to the Vehemence: 


and Ardour and ny of this. Ex-- 
ordium? 


- 
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Adviſer, or admit him to direct in what Manner, I ought to 
make my Defence (that would be moſt unjuſt) but to conſult the 
Laws themſelves, and your own Oath, in which, among other 
Sentiments of perfect Equity, this Maxim is written, LET BoTH 
Pakrixs BE HEARD WITH IMPARTIALITY. This Expreſſion 
not only obliges you not to bring with you to this Aſſembly any 
premeditated Sentence ; not only obliges you to treat both 
Parties with equal Favour, but to ſuffer each of them to ar- 


range his Arguments, and the Proofs of his Defence in whatever 
Order he * 


* 


by ER many Diſadvantages, under which I labour i in this 
Cauſe, more than Ziſchines, - there are two, O Men of Athens, 
of greater Moment. One, that the Object, for which we con- 
tend is by no Means equal; ſince very unequal indeed is my 
loſing your Eſteem, and his being unable to ſucceed in this 
Indictment. For ſhould I loſe---But I will not begin my De- 
fende with any ill omened or inauſpicious Expreſſion.---Yet cer- 
tainly the Contention between us is very unequal. There is 
another Diſadvantage, under which 1 labour, that Nature 
hath implanted in the Breaſts of human Kind, to liſten with 
Pleaſure to Calumny. and Invectives, but to hear the Man, 
who praiſes himſelf, with Pair and- | Indignation. Thus 2 


So: © ES 


may. venture to a; to , all - Mankind; remains to me. Yet : 
under this Apprehenſion, 1 ſhould paß over in Silence the Ser- 


3 n R 


vices | 
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vices I have rendered to the Commonwealth, 1 ſhall appear 


Menne 2 „4: 


| unable to refute the Crirpes whereof I am accu ed, Te to le, 
myſe]f worthy e of thoſe Honours, I profeſs t to deferye. © Or if 


„ e 


I. enter into the N of thoſe Services, and of my general 


* ir „„ * + TE * aer % Cx Ay 


Adminiſtration, I ſhall often pe compelled to ſpeak of my ſelf 
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This I will, endeavour with all poſlibſe Moderation, which if 


7 IP Pf - XT7 3 He 9 J ＋ 


enabfolute Neceſſity 1 forn times 9 oblige me to tranlpreſs 8, 


IVIENTT T2 FW. 7 734" 7374, 


the Man, ho hath im impoſed ſuch a Conteſt Fer me, ſhoy 


Reef). TS; 7 he Tx 1 ? TO) 7 [ 772 5 


Alone, in Juſtice, be condemned. 


ff; 


| Tin LIEVE, you will COP en that this 
Cauſe 1 is. of common, Concefnment to 0, me, and Aube nor 


1 N $a. | er:? 5 A rr. 7 A4 a6 * * r 


0 ht to he Ee, pL me with leſs Anxie od Attention 


TE rf ff T7 e NN 


For to be deſpoiled of all we poli, or 0 Ty the Malice 


air ene 


0 „ is is with Pain and Difficulty 10 be ſy upported ; d; but 


nr nd £4 £2: 7 £y"* ov A 7 , e "4 na 


. indeed, ta be deſpoiled of Jour E Eſteem | and Af. 


* A 6 (341% 2 T2 


on, the n maſt valu able of all h human Bleſſings. Since "there- 


Arad mA w r 


fore 1 am thus intereſted 1 in this Trial, I with equal Farneſineſs 


Ke Ft £4+ 1 , 


demand, m. your Inte tegrity, and implore ff from your Com- 


42775 ker: re reren“ 


pailign, that, you. will [hear f my. Defence, a ainſt theſe. Acculatt- 
ons with that impartial Spirit, which the Laws command: thoſe 
Laws, which Solon, ever well affectioned towards this Repub- 


Ie, and.26gJous for che Liberty, of, it Copſtitution,, foundgd in 
; a catlieſt:Statgpf the Commonwealth ; which, he, deemed ne- 
\&fary,: for the-Prefervation,of their, Autboxity,, not only to en- 
-grave upon, public Tables, but to impreſs upon the Conſcience: 


of wihie 


Vor. RT Sn of 


fecdi 
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| of Our Judges, by the Solemnity of an Oath, whenever they 
aſcended this Tribunal. Not from his Diffidence, in my O- 
pinion, of your Integrity, but conſcious how impoſſible, ſo 


powerful is the Proſecutor by the Advantage of ſpeaking firſt,. 
that the Defendant in theſe Indictments ever ſhould eſcape. 
being condemned, unleſs his Judges will univerſally preſerve 
their Piety towards the Gods; receive the Juſtice of his Plea 


with Benignity of Mind , render themſelves equal and: impartial 
Hearers to either Party, and thus take perfect IIS « of 
the whole T rial. 


= Bur ſince I am this Day to render an Account, as it appears, 
5 both of my whole private Life, and of my public Adminiſtra- 
tion, I wilt again, as in the Beginning, invokethe Gods, and 
= your Preſence implore them. to grant, that ſich a Meaſure 
of Affection, as I have ever preſerved for Athens, and for all 
ber Citizens , may now be preſent to me in this Contention: 


and next, that they will inſpire you to determine in ſuch a 
Manner, as may beſt promote the general Glory of the State, 


and preſerve to every fi ingle Perſon the 1 of is Os! in-: 


violable. 


If Æſchines had proſecuted me only upon the expreſs Articles: 
of this Indictment, I ſhould have entered immediately into the: 
Legality of the Decree, with which I am thus honoured by 
the Senate. But ſince he hath conſumed. a no; leſs abun- 
| | dant 
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dant Quantity of Words i in Reflexions molt impertinent to his 
Cauſe, and hath multiplied his Falſchoods againſt me, I hold 


it neceſſary and fitting, O Men of Athens, briefly to anſwer, 
firſt, to his Calumnies, that none of you may be influenced by 


Arguments thus totally forcign to the Subject, and hear me from 
thence with Prejudice or Abhorrence, when'I make my juſt 
Defence againſt this Proſecution.” To thoſe Invectives there- 
fore, with which he hath maligned my private Reputation, be- 
hold, how ſimple and ingenuous is my Anſwer. If you are 
conſcious, that I am indeed ſuch a Man, as he bath calumni- 
ouſly repreſented me (nor. have I ever lived any where, but a- 
mong you alone) do not ſuffer me to ſpeak ; and however un- 
blameable, or even meritorious, my whole Admini ſtration may 
poſſibly have been, this Moment riſe from the Tribunal, and 
pronounce my Sentence. But if you believe and are convinced, 
that I am a Man of better Morals, than my Accuſer; 3 that I 
am deſcended from a more reputable Family ; from Anceſtors 2 
(that I may avoid ſaying any thing offenſive) not inferior to any 

of thoſe, who maintain the ſecond Rank of Birth among our 
Citizens, let him not find Credit with you in any other In- 
ſtance; for it is manifeſt, that all other Inſtances are equally 
the Produce of his Invention. Then continue to me in the 


preſent Conteſt that Favour and Benevolence, which i in many 
former Trials 1 have conſtantly experienced. , | 


Fame as you are, | Eſchines, for Malignity and Subtlety, 
A aa 2 1 8 you 
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you have furdly been exceflively ; 1 in ink that 1 
would paſs over in Silence the Ed and Services of inf pb. 
lic Adminiſtration, | to vindicate my private Character 5gainſt 
your Invectives. I ſhall not act in this Manner. I am not 
yet ſo abſurdly blind, but ſhall enter ined iately into the Me- 


rits of my political Conduct, which you malignantly traduce, 
and ſhall afterwards, if it can be e any Pleaſure to my Audience, 


4146 * 
ming 


4 * 


Wenn the exceſſive Licentiouſneſs of thoſe 1 nvectives. 


Numerous indeed, and atrdcislüs Ae Ve Criſnas Where 1 ain 
accuſed. For ſome of them the Laws Urdain very fevere, and 
even the falt Puriifhments. (1) But the ſole Deſign of this 
Proſecution Evinces at once the Malice, Outrage, NMffHA.-?n 
and Infults '6f 5 an Er tern, with 0 other BxPfEHOh of his 
Malevolence. düch Pre ſecutidns, b y "the "Gods, © With 'of 
Athens, Are neither equitable, or jk in WH tafelves, nor a- 
greeable to your Conſtitution. För e neéſther buglit to take 


away f the Privilege, that every c kizen Wld 96). Sf addréfs- 
ing and ſpe a a it Be abüfed to 


ing to th the People, neither The 
the bad Pathol of Malice and Envy. (2) i which h Kelche 
50 aw | 


ig Thee is not Fable an "Fitance moved, and thr Aber bed Fromm 
in Doctor Taylor's Edition of a more the Charge of Odſcunity, 2 and Confuſion 
venturous and fortunate Criticiſm, than in his \ reaſoning, bi injurious, and ſo con- 
on the Paſſage before us. It was iniver- tfary to His Character. It were little 
fally acknowledged obſcure; it was in uſeful to an Engliſh Reader to enter into 
general thought to be corrupt. But by the Particulars of this Criticiſm, and the 
ry judicious rangeme nt, of. | the different ! will be far better ſatisfied by con- 
"Members of the Period, which were be- ſulting r Taylor. | 
fore confuſed and in Diſorder” the Suſ- (2) The Words in the Original are 
picion of Corruption in the Text is re- differently underſtood by Lambinus, 
whole 
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ſw me committing theſe Crimes, eſpecially if they were of ſueh 
enormous Magnitude, as he now moſt tragically repreſents 
them, it was his Duty to have urged againſt me the proper 
Punifhments, that the Laws have appointed, and proportioned 
to ſuch Crimes. If he ſaw my Actions merited an Impeach» 

ment of Treaſon, he ought to have impeached me, If I had 
propoſed a Decree in Oppoſition to any eſtabliſhed Laws, he 
ſhould have preferred an Indictment for that particular Deeree. 
For every other Crime 1 was capable of committing, or for 
which he now purſues me with repeated Slanders and Calum- 
nies, chere are peculiar Laws, and Puniſhments, and Trials, 
to which very ſevere and numerous Penalties are annexed, and 


all theſe he was at Liberty to have employed. Had he ated 
in this Manner ; had this been his Method of proceeding, the 


preſent Proſecution would have been contiſtent with his general 
Conduct. But fince he thus departs from our ftated, equitable 
Forms; fince he neglected to inform againſt me upon theim- 
mediate tun of theſe Crimes, and -now, -after ſuch a 
Length of Time hath intervened, collects his: Proofs, his Ri- 


baldry and his Invectives, it is the meer Mockery of a theatri- 
cal Repreſentation. The Proſecution is directed againſt me, 
though the Indictment be laid againft Cteſiphon. His Enmity 
me n upon the Face of the whole Caule, but never 
having 


whoſe Tranſlation is adopted in 3 Orator objected againſt the Injuſtice of 
by Doctor Taylor. Non enim jus adeundi - Xſchines, Who wauld have hindered him 
ad populum, cauſægue dicendi poteſtatem from pleading and appearing in this Cauſe 
cuiquam eripere . . , oportet, As if our before the Pcople. 
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having dared to attack me directly, he now manifeſtly endea- 
vours to take away the good Name and Reputation of an- 
other. Yet in Addition to every. other Argument, O Men of 
Athens, that might with utmoſt Juſtice be urged in Defence 


of Cteſiphon, I think, it may very reaſonably be pleaded i in 
his Favour, that Æſchines and I ſhould ourſelves proſecute our 


own Diſputes, and not leave our mutual Quarrels to ſearch for | 

others, upon whom to fix our proper Ignominy or Misfortunes. 
To act in any Manner were moſt iniquitous. 5 Beſides it is im- 
poſſible, that the Crimes objected to me can ever affect Cteſi - 
phon; and if Æſchines imagined, he could have ſucceeded in 
proſecuting me directly, he never would have laid his Indict- 
ment againſt Him. 


By theſe Inflances, i it is ey to perceive, that all the reſt are 
in the ſame Manner neither founded in Equity, nor Truth. 
I ſhall however ſeparately examine each particular Article of the 
Charge, eſpecially thoſe, that relate to the Peace, and our Em- 
baſſy to Philip, in which he hath falſely imputed to me the 
very Crimes, committed by him and Philocrates. But it is ne- 
ceſſary, O Men of Athens, and perhaps not foreign to the Cauſe, 
that I ſhould recall to your Remembrance the Situation of Af. 
fairs during that Period, from whence you may behold each 
particular Tranſaction in its own proper Circumſtances. When 
the Confederates had declared War againſt the Phoczans, in 
which I had no Concernment, for 1 was not then engaged in 


the 
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the Adaninification, you were at firſt well inclined to aſſiſt that 
People, though conſcious how unjuſtifiable their Conduct. 


5 Vou would have taken Pleaſure 1 in any Misfortune, that might 


have happened to the Thebans; neither was your Reſentment 
| againſt them unreaſonable or unjuſt, for they had not uſed with 
Moderation the Advantages they gained at Leuctra. Pelopon- 
neſus was divided into Parties. The Enemies of the Lacedæ- 
monians could. neither totally ſubdue that People, nor could 
the Governors, whom they had eſtabliſhed, , any longer main- 
tain their Authority in their ſeveral Cities, while not among 
the Peloponneſians only, but all the other States of Greece, 
there was a fecret Spirit of Diſcord and Confuſion, that appa- 
rently muſt ſoon break out into open War. Philip obſerving 
- theſe Diſorders (for they were eaſily to be obſerved) profuſely 
laviſhes his Treaſures to corrupt particular Traitors in every 
fingle State; then throws them all into Confuſion, and amidſt 
_ * the univerſal Commotion urges them. to their mutual Deſtructi- 
Thus, while ſome were greatly criminal, and others 
bu imprudent, Philip carried his Deſigns into Execution, 
and became the general Terrour of Greece, As 1t was evident, 
that the T hebans, exhauſted by the Length of the Phocæan 
War (the Thebans, at that Time, impracticable and inſolent, 
though now moſt unfortunate, and depreſſed) muſt have been. 
compelled to fly to you for Succours, Philip, that ſuch a Meaſure 
might not take Effect, and that the two Republics ſhould no: 


unite in Intereſts and ROME promiſed Peace to You, and: 


Aſſiſtance: = 
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Aſſiſtance to them. What was it therefore, that conſpired 
with Philip to render you, I had almoſt faid, thus voluntarily 
deceived? The Cowardi ice or Imprudence, perhaps we ſhould 
rather fay, they both concurred, of all the other Grecian States; 


who when you were engaged in a long and uninterrupted. War for | 
the common Liberties and Welfare of Greece, as the Fact itſelf 


indiſputably evinced, yet never aſſiſted you either with Subſi- 
dies or Troops, or any other Requiſite for your Support. 
This Treatment you juſtly, and with proper Dignity reſented, 
and readily aſſented to Philip's TOP 


Urox theſe Bestien Was che Peace, aki you bad 
granted to Pfilip, "concluded; not by any Influence of mine, 
as Æſchines hath calumniduſly aflerted. His Crimes, with thoſe 
of 'Philocrates, and their mutual Venality in the Negotiations 
of this Peace uill be found, upon ſtrict and juſt Inquiry, to 

have oceaſioned the preſent Situation of your Affairs; eyery 
Particular of which, in pure Regard-t0: Truth, I ſhall punctu- 
ally and regularly explain. ne inzurious to the: Republic 
ſhould appear to have been committed i in the Coutſe bf "this 
"THIN, Jam perfectly innocent, 


- Th Grft;rohoamentionids andiſpoke: in Favour of. tho Peace 
rab Atiſtdemus ) the Oomedian. He who ſeconded the (Motion, 
And preferred as Decree”) for/conoliding it; he, whon had ſold 
\rUutods ä — Philoczates; 2 

3 | a 
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your Accomplice, Æſchines, not mine, though you ſhould burſt 
with aſſerting the Falſchood. They, who fu pported it with 
their Suffrages, whatever might have been their Motives (for I N 
ſhall not inquire at preſent) were Eubulus and Cephiſophon. I 
never had the leaſt Concernment in it. However, though ſuch 
was the real State of that Affair; though it be demonſtrated by 
Truth itſelf, yet Æſchines is impudent enough to aſſert, that 
I was not only the Author of this Peace, but that I hindered its 
being concluded with the common Conſent of all the other 
States of Greece in their general Aſſembly. vet Thou- by 
what Name can I juſtly call thee ?---though preſent, though 
beholding me deſpoiling the Commonwealth of ſuch Advan- 

tages, and ſuch a Confederacy, as you now repreſent in that 
| Strain of Tragedy and Declamation, didſt thou ever ſhew any 
e or Nabe : erer come forward on this ling 
1 you now 5 ? Or if indeed 1 had fold myſelf Ws Philip, 
and hindered the Grecian States from being included in the ge- 
neral Peace, it remained to you, not to be ſilent, but to ex- 
claim; to teſtify againſt me, and lay open the Affair to theſe, 
our preſent Audience. You never acted in this Manner. That 


Voice of thine was never heard. But indeed no Embaſſy was 


ever ſent to any of the Grecians; their Sentiments were long 
before ſufficiently apparent, and AÆſchines hath not uttered a 
Syllable of Truth upon the Subject, Beſides, he brands the | 


Republic itſelf with Intamy by his Falſchoods. For if you 
Vol. II. — Could 
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could encourage the Grecians to enter into a War againſt Phi- 
lip, and at the ſame Time ſend Ambaſſadors to him with Pro- 
poſals of a ſeparate Peace, it were the Villainy of an Eurybatus, 
5 not the Conduct befitting the Republic, or the Honour of its 
Citizens. But never, there never were any ſuch Embaſſies. 
For with what Intention could you have ſent them at that 
Period? To exhort the Grecians to Peace? It was already 
univerſal, To War? Vou yourſelves were negotiating a Peace. 
Thus it appears, that I was neither a Principal, nor indeed in 


any Meaſure an Agent in concluding it, and that all the other 
Calumnies he hath invented 44 me are equally falſe. 


Now recollect what was the general Tenour of his Conduct 0 
and mine after the Peace was concluded. From thence you 
will eaſily diſcern, who with Ardour ſupported Philip in all his 

|  Defigns; who directed their Actions to your Intereſts, and 
were zealous for the Republic. I preferred a Decree in the 
Senate, that Ambaſſadors ſhould fail with utmoſt Expedition to 
wherever they heard Philip refidgd, and receive his Oaths of 
Ratification. But they thought proper not to obey this De- 
 cree, the Force and Importance of which, O Men of Athens, 
I ſhall now lay before you. It was Philip's Intereſt to delay, 
and yours to haſten the Ratification of the Peace, as much as 
poſſible. Why? Becauſe, not only fron the Moment you had 
| fworn to ratiſy, but even from the Moment you had entertained 
Hopes of even a poſibility of RING it, you abandoned all 


your 


n 
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your military Operations. Philip, on the Contrary, during 
that whole Time proſecuted his Schemes with greater Vigour; 
preſuming, as the Event hath proved, that he might continue 
in firm Poſſeſſion of whatever Places he could rend from the 
Republic before he had ſworn, and that you would never re- 
new the War to recover them. Foreſecing theſe Conſequences, | 
and reaſoning upon them with Attention, 1 propoſed this De- 
cree, which commanded our Ambaſſadors to ſet fail with all 
poſſible Expedition ; to find Philip, and tender him the Oaths 


of Ratification; that while your Confederates, the Thracians, 


continued in Poſſeſſion of Serrium, and Myrtenon, and Ergiſ- 

ce (whoſe Names our Declaimer now treats with Ridicule) the 
Ratifications might be then mutually exchanged; that Philip 
might neither ſeize upon theſe important Fortreſſes, by which 
he might afterwards make himſelf Maſter of Thrace, nor by . 
the abundant Treafures and numerous Forces, he might raiſe 
from thoſe Conqueſts, more eaſily carry his other Projects into 
Execution. Yet Zſchines never cites this Decree, nor orders 


it to be read. But if I have given my Opinion in the Senate, 
that Philip” 8 Ambaſſadors ſhall be publicly received, this Opi- 


nion he treats with the ſevereſt Malignity. But in what Man- 
ner ſhould I have acted ? Should I have preferred a Decree to 
forbid their being introduced into your Aſſembly, who came 
hither en Purpoſe to confer with you ? Should I have ordered 
the Manager not to appoint Seats for them in the Theatre, 

which however rey might purchaſed for two Oboli, though 
| Bbb 2 EL no 
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no ſuch Order ever were given? Ought I rather to have been 
anxious to fave this little Pittance, or, like theſe Trators, have 
: fold the whole Republic to Philip? Take and read this De- 
cree, . which Aſchines, apparent] y conſcious of its Importance, 
hath Rue over in Silence. 


The Dzcas. 


| Unpxx the Archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the thirtieth Day 
of July, the Pandionian Tribe being Preſidents of the Council, 
Demoſthenes delivered this Opinion: WREREAS Philip hath 
ſent an Embaſſy to Athens to negotiate a Peace, of which he 
hath ratified certain preliminary Articles; it therefore ſeemeth 
good to the Senate and People of Athens, in Order, that this 

Peace, approved of in the firſt general Aſſembly, may be finally 
concluded, that five Ambaſſadors be elected out of the whole 
Body of our Citizens, and when their Election i is confirmed, 
that they depart without Delay to whatever Place they are in- 
formed Philip ſhall reſide, and there interchange the Oaths of 
Ratification, according to the Articles of Convention between 
Him and the Athenian People, mutually including their com- 
mon Confederates. Eubulus, AZiſchines, Ctefiphon, Demo- 


crates, and Cleon, are appointed Ambaſſadors. 


"ETON in my Zeal for the Intereſts < the Commonwealth, Z 
certainly not thoſe of Philip, I had preferred this Decree, your 8 
very excellent Ambaſſadors, little ſolicitous for its Succeſs, ſat 


down 
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down indolently three whole Months in Macedonia, till Philip 
returned from Thrace, after having reduced and ruined the 
whole- Country, although in ten, or rather in three or four 
Days, they might have arrived' at the Helleſpont, and by de- 


manding his Oath before he had ſubdued that Kingdom 
have preſerved it from Deſtruction. For either he would 
not have invaded it in our Preſence, or we ſhould have 
rejected his Oaths. Thus he muſt neceſſarily have been dil- 
appointed of the Peace he deſired. He could not have enjoyed. 
that, and his Conqueſts together. Such was the firſt Inſtance 


— of Perfidy in Philip during our Embaſſy, or of Venality in- 


theſe Traitors, whom the Gods deteſt, and againſt whom I 


chen profeſſed, and do now, and ſhall for ever profeſs an irrecon- 
_ Cileable Enmaity and Hatred. 


BenoLD another more flagrant Act of Villainy, that imme- 
diately followed. When Philip, after having made himſelf 
Maſter of Thrace by the Diſobedience of theſe Ambaſſadors to 
my Decree, had conſented to ratify the Peace, he once more 
bribed them not to depart from Macedonia, untill he had com- 
pleated the Forces he was then raiſing againſt the Phoczans. 
For he was apprehenſive, that if they returned hither, and 
made their Report of his intended Expedition, you might your-- 
ſelves march to the Aſſiſtance of your Allies, or embarking on 
board your Gallies, as you had done once before, might ſhut 
up the Streights beween Eubœa and the Continent. He there- 

_ fore-- 
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fore determined, that you ſhould at the ſame Moment hear the 
Deſign he was meditating, and the Execution of it by his ha- 
ving entered into Thermopylz, and your being no longer ca- 
pable of acting. But in ſuch Apprehenſions was Philip, in 
ſuch Terrors (although he had taken Poſſeſſion of Thermopylæ) 
leſt you might receive Intelligence of his Deſigns before he 
had totally extirpated the Phocæans, and by your paſſing a De- 
cree to ſuccour them he might loſe the Opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing them, that he again bribes this abominable Wretch, not in 
common, as before, with the other Ambaſladors, but private- 
ly and ſeparately, to give you ſuch Information, and make ſuch 


a _ as have brought down u pon us this univerſal Deſtruc- 
tion. 


Bur here, O Men of Athens, let me demand as a Right ; 
let me requeſt as a Favour, that you will conſtantly remem- 
ber through this whole Conteſt, if Æſchines had not exceeded 
the Limits of his Proſecution, neither would I have urged any 
Arguments foreign to this Defence. But ſince he hath made 
uſe of every Kind of Slander and Defamation, he hath rendered 
it incumbent upon me briefly to anſwer each particular Article 
of his Accuſation. What Harangues therefore did he pro- 
nounce, by which he hath wrought this univerſal Ruin? 
That we ſhould not be alarmed at Philip's having entered 
the Streights of Thermopylz : for every thing ſhall certainly 
<« ſucceed as you dclure, if you continue in Quiet, and you 


„ ſhall 


4 | 
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„ ſhall hear, that Philip is become a F riend to thoſe, againſt 
& whom he now marches, as an Enemy, and on the contrary an 
Enemy where he now profeſſes being a Friend. For neither 
6 Words nor Promiſes (and with exceeding Solemnity did he 
« pronounce the Maxim) (3) but the Union of Intereſts alone» 
* conſtitute political Friendſhips. It is equally Philip's Intereſt,. 
e and yours, and that of the Phocæans, to be relieved from 
« the Arrogance and Stupidity of the Thebans.” Theſe Ex- 
preſſions were heard with general Satisfaction, from the Deteſ- 
tation in which we held the Thebans. But what were the im- 
mediate Conſequences ? The Phoczans were utter] y deſtroy- 
ed; their Cities raſed to the Ground; you were perſuaded by 
this Traitor to continue unactive; were ſoon afterwards obliged 
to remove your Effects from the open Country into Athens, 
and -Æſchines received his Bribe. In Addition to theſe Miſ- 
chiefs, the Thebans and Theſſalians deteſted the Republic for 
this Manner of acting, and gave Philip every Mark of their 
Gratitude for his Conduct. In Atteſtation of theſe Aſſertions, 
read me the Decree of Calliſthenes, and Philip's Letter. They 
will both render this whole Tranſaction perfectly clear. 


The Decazs. 


6c 


UNDER the Archonſhip of n.. an am 


| Aſſembly 
(3) Ma ces; ovopatur, Tranſ- tor. Parlando molto gravemente:. Ir a- 

lated by Wolfius, and perhaps not very Lian TransLaToR. Graviter & mag- 

intelligibly, valde utens boneſto nomine. niſice pronuntians, LauzIxus. V. 


It had been. little worth remarking, but quidem- graviter id proferendo. ARET1- 
that it hath * his very accurate Edi- N us.. 
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Aſſembly being convened, on the twenty-firſt Day of Novem- 
ber, by the Generals, with the Conſent of the civil Magiſtrates 
and the Senate, Calliſthenes thus delivered his Opinion : Let 
no Athenian, upon any Pretence whatſoever lye a Night out 
of Athens, excepting thoſe, who are ordered to ſerve in Garri- 
ſon : of theſe let every Man guard the Poſt aſſigned him, nor 
be abſent either Day, or Night. Whoever ſhall diſobey this 
Decree, let him incur the Penalties ordained for Treaſon, un- 
leſs he can prove the Impoſſibility of his Obedience. Let the 
General of Foot in Command, and the Magiſtrate, to whom 
is committed the Care of the City, and the Secretary of the - 
' Senate, be Judges of that Impoſſibility. Let all Effects, with- 
in a hundred and twenty Furlongs, be brought into Athens, 
and the Pyrzeum : let all beyond that Diſtance be carried into 
the neighbouring Cities. Thus Callifthenes delivered his O- 
pinion. Bur did you really conclude the Peace upon theſe 
Hopes, or were theſe the Promiſes made you by this Merce- 
nary? Now read the Letter, that "RP ſent hither, after he 
* ſubdued Phocis. 


Pairs Larrzn. 

Pnirir, King of the Macedonians, to the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Athens, Greeting. K Now, that We have entered the 
Streights- of Thermopylæ, and reduced Phocis to our Obedi- 
ence. We have placed Garriſons in the Cities, that voluntarily 


ſubmitted to us, and thoſe that refuſed to > ſurrender, We have 
taken 
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taken by Force J made their Inhabitants Slaves, and raſed 
their Foundations. Being informed, that you were preparing 
to march to their Aſſiſtance, [ have written to you, to prevent 
your giving yourſelves any farther Trouble c concerning theſe 


Matters. Upon the whole, you appear to me to have acted 
beyond all Meaſure irregularly, i in concluding a Peace with me, 


and yet marching an Army againſt me, in Defence of a People 


who were not comprehended in our Convention. If however 
you are determined not to maintain thoſe Treaties, to which : 
we mutually agreed, be aſſured, that you ſhall gain no other 
: Advantage by this Act of Injuſtice, than that of being the 
firſt Aggreſſors. 


Vo hear how plainly he diſcovers; how expreſsly he de- 
clares to his Confederates, in this Letter, I have acted thus 
« in Deſpite of the Athenians, and their Reſentments. If 
« therefore, O Thebans and Theſſalians, you wiſely conſult 
your own Intereſts, you muſt * them your Enemies, 
« and place your Confidence in me.” He has not indeed 
made uſe of theſe very Words in his Letter, but he would wil- 
lingly be thus underſtood. By theſe Expreſſions therefore did 
he ſo impoſe upon their Credulity, as not only to render them 
unſuſpecting and inſenſible to whatever might afterwards happen, 
but even to ſuffer him to ſubdue every Thing to his Ambition. 
Thus were the unhappy Thebans reduced to thoſe Misfortunee, 
which even at this Moment they endure. But Philip's Agent 

Vor. II. - Gece and 
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and ſtrenuous Aſſiſtant in gaining him this fatal Confidence; 
he, who reported his Falſehoods here, and impoſed upon you 
ſo groſsly; ; he, who now laments the Calamities of the The- 

bans, and ſadly numbers over their Diſtreſſes, hath been the ſole 
Author of whatever Miſeries that People, and the Phocæans, 
and Greece in general have ſuffered. For it appears moſt ma- 
nifeſtly, that although you have large Poſſeſſions, Aſchines, 
in Bœotia, and cultivate the Lands of the unhappy Thebans, 
yet you are miſerably affected at theſe Events, and ſincerely 
weep over their Mifortunes; while I, whom Philip, who per- 
petrated theſe Miſchiefs, demanded ſhould inſtantly be delivered 


up to. his Reſentment, now certainly rejoice | in their De- 
ſtruction. 


Bur I have accidentally fallen upon a Subject, which perhaps 
I can more conveniently ſpeak to hereafter. I therefore return 
to the Proofs, that the Venality and Guilt of your Ambaſladors 
have occaſioned the preſent Situation of your Affairs. For after 
Philip had impoſed upon you by their Perfidy, who during g their 
Embaſly had ſold themſelves to his Service, and had never made 
you a Report of your real Circumſtances ; when the wretched 
Phocæans had alſo been deceived, and their Cities raſed to the 
Ground, what followed? The abominable Theſſalians, and 
ſtupid Thebans imagined him their Friend, their Benefactor, 
their Saviour. He was every thing to them; nor would they 
liſten to the Man, who ſeemed to inſinuate the contrary. Al 
I . 
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though you ſuſpected, and reſented his Conduct, yet you con- 
tinued to maintain your Treaties (for impoſſible yon could have 
_ attempted any thing alone with Succeſs) and the other States 
of Greece, deceived like you, and diſappointed of their Ex- 
pectations, were unwilling to violate the Peace, although Phi- 
lip had treated them, in numberleſs Inſtances, as if he had 
actually declared War againſt them. For when, extending his 
Conqueſts on every Side, he had ſubdued the Treballians and 
Illyrians, and even ſome Nations of Greece; when he com- 
manded a very numerous and formidable Army, and when 
ſome particular Citizens of almoſt every Grecian State, who 
under Favour of the Peace had travelled into Macedonia, were 
corrupted by him (among which Number Æſchines was one) 
then did he really commit Hoſtilities againſt thoſe, for whoſe 
Deſtruction he had formed theſe Preparations. Whether they 
were ſenſible of his Deſigns, is another Queſtion, in which 
1 foretold; 1 conſtantly proteſted 
againſt his Proceedings, both here in Athens, and in every 
But all 
our Republics were infected with one common Diſtemper. The 


F have no Concernment. 


Country, where I was appointed an Ambaſſador. 


Magiſtrates of our Oligarchies were venal and corrupt. (4) 
The 


(4) This Paſſage is here tranſlated in 

a Senſe very different from that, in which 
it is underſtood by all our Tranſlators and 
Commentators. Our Orator lays down 
this Poſition, that the Republic, of Greece 


were diſeaſed. au e beg £19T8V. 


The Inſtances thereſore, which he gives 
in Proof of this Aſſertion, ſhould in 

ſtrict reaſoning be taken from the Con- 
duct of different Republics, not from 
the Citizens in any one State. They 
will be then direct and concluſive, Let 


Ccc 2 us 
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Ihe Citizens of our Democracies were either inſenſible of 
their Danger, or diſſolved in continual Idleneſs and Luxury. 
Thus were they affected in general; while each of them in 
particular imagined, that the Miſchief could never reach them- 
ſelves, but chat whenever they pleaſed they might eſtabliſh their 
own Authority upon the Ruin of that of others. From thence, 
in my Opinion, it came to paſs, that many democratical Re- 
publics, by an exceſſive and ill-· timed Indolence, loſt their Li- 
berty; while the Oligarchical Magiſtrates, who intended to fell 
every thing but themſelves, were ſenſible, that they themſelves 
were firſt fold. For inſtead of the Names of Friends and 
Gueſts, by which they were uſually diſtinguiſhed, when they 
were receiving the Price of their Perfidy, they now hear them- 
ſelves called Flatterers, and Enemies to the Gods, with every 
other Appellation of Abhorrence and Infamy, which they re- 
ally deſerve. For no Man ever laviſhed away his Treaſures, 
O Men of Athens, with a View to the Advantage of thoſe 
whom he corrupts ; or when he has made himſelf Maſter of 
what he hath purchaſed, cher admits them again into his 
Coun- 


us now conſider the Words, in which 


he hath expreſſed himſelf. Y usr, ev 


TW v,. xa Tearlev, mult ne- 


ceſlarily mean the Magiſtrates, in whom 
tbe Direction of all political Affairs, and the 
executive Part of an olgarchical Govern- 
ment are placed; as ro and myJow 


are Terms, by which our Author uſually 


expreſſes, not Multitudes or Numbers, but 
the whole Body of Citizens, in whom re- 
Ade the Power and Authority of a demo- 


Paſſage thu 


cratical Republic. Doctor Taylor tells us, 


T0AXAov is not in the Harleian Manu- 
ſcript, and that perhaps it was at firſt. 
a Gloſſary of roy ;d:o7ov, Here ſeems 
the original Miſtake. Toy id is 
rather the Gloſſary of ] Toxawv, The 
underſtood, the Concluſion 
is Juſt and regular. Er c. CH Toi 
Tois de TER 


luer TM Fouwv 
&c. 
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Counſels. Otherwiſe, nothing could be happier, than the Condi- 

tion of theſe Traitors ; but this, certainly this, is not their 
Condition. For whoever aims at arbitrary Power, and is ſuc- 

ceſsful in his Ambition, inſtantly becomes the Tyrant of thoſe, 
who have given him his Authority, and by his own Experience 
conſcious of their Wickedneſs, he then, certainly then, deteſts, 
diſtruſts, deſpiſes. But conſider the Circumſtances of this Af- 

fair ; for although the Time, in which it happened, be really 
paſſed, yet the Time of knowing it with Certainty is always 
preſent to the Wiſe. How long was Laſthenes called the 
Friend of Philip? untill he had betrayed Olynthus. How long 
was Timolaus ? untill he had deſtroyed the Thebans. How 
long Eudemus and Simus? untill they had reduced Theſſaly 
under the Power of Philip. Then driven into Exile, and treated 


with Ignominy, what Indignities did they not ſuffer? The 
whole World is full of thoſe Traitors. Ariſtratus at Sicyon ? 


Perilaus at Megara? are they not moſt abje& and deſpiſed ? 
From theſe Inſtances it is eaſy to perceive, that whoever moſt 
zealouſly defends his Country, and forms the moſt powerful 
Oppoſition to ſuch Villainies, gives to you, Æſchines, to theſe 


Traitors and Mercenaries, an Opportunity of receiving the Wages 


of Corruption; and when the N umber is conſiderable, and 
the Oppoſition to your pernicious Counſels ſupported with Ar- 


dour, you then continue in perfect Security, and enjoy your 
Penſions; for left to yourſelves, you had been long fince totally 


undone. 


. 
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ALlTHoucnT might greatly enlarge upon the Tranſactions of 
thoſe Times, yet I imagine I have already ſaid more than ſuffici- 
ent. His however be the Blame, who by pouring upon me, 
like a Drunkard in the Exceſs of his laſt Night's Wine, the 
Filthineſs of his Malevolence and Villainy, hath compelled me 
to the Neceſſity of purifying myſelf before many of our Citizens, 
who were born ſince theſe Affairs were tranſacted. But perhaps 
you are already tired, and before I ſpoke were conſcious of his 
Venality, which however he ſpeciouſly calls Friendſhip and 
Hoſpitality. He juſt now. ſomewhere diſtinguiſhed me by 
this Character, He, who reproaches me with being the Gueſt | 
e of Alexander.“ I reproach thee with being the Gueſt of 
Alexander? Whence couldſt thou obtain, whence merit ſuch 
an Honour ? 1 never called thee Philip's Friend, or Alexan- 

der's Gueſt, 1am not ſo abſurd; unleſs we could with Proprie- 


— call our Mowers, or thoſe, who labour for their Wages, 


the Friends and Gueſts of their Paymaſters. But this were 
impoſſible. Vet 1 formerly called you the Hireling of Philip, 


and now of Alexander; as does this whole Aſſembly. If you 
diſbelieve, aſk them the Queſtion ; or let me afk it for you. 
Whether then, O Men of Athens, does Aſchines appear to 


you the Hireling, or the Gueſt of Alexander ? Do you hear 
their Anſwer. ?( 5) 


1 SHALL now regularly make my Defence againſt this In- 
dictment, 


(5) Our Orator was probad'y hurried on bs his natural Impetuofity to aſk this 
hazardous 
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| dictment, and recount to you my Conduct in Adminiftration, 
that Æſchines, however conſcious of their Truth already, may 
hear upon what Reaſons J hold myſelf worthy not only of this 


Decree of the Senate, but even of _ Honours. Read the 
Indictment. 


The INDIEN T. 

Uxpzz the Archonſhip of Chærondas, the ſixth of March, 
Zſchines laid before the Archon an Indictment againſt Cte- 
ſiphon, for a Decree preferred by him in Oppofition to our 
eſtabliſhed Laws, and importing, that Demoſthenes ſhould 
e be crowned with a golden Crown, and Proclamation thereof 
% made in the Theatre, during the Feftival of Bacchus, when 
« the new Tragedians were to appear upon the Stage: that the 
People crowned him for his ſingular Merit; for the Zeal he 
hath conſtantly preſerved towards the States of Greece in 
general, and particularly the Athenian People :- laſtly, for 

e his Magnanimity, and becauſe in all his Words and Actions 
« he hath endeavoured with Ardour and Alacrity to ſupport 
« the Conſtitution to the utmoſt of his Abilities.” This In- 
dictment affirms, that every Article of this Decree is falſe, and 
a direct Violation of thoſe Laws, which forbid any Falſchood 
to be inſerted in our public Records ; or that the Perſon ſhould 
be crowned, who hath not yot given in his Accounts: that 


Demoſt- 


5 hazardous Queſtion, which, it ſeems, other Accounts of this Matter are un- 
| was anfwered, as he wiſhed, by ſome of worthy of our Author, and ridiculous 
the Judges, who afterwards condemned in themſelves z conſequently not worth 
Æſchines, or perhaps by ſome of our repeating. 
Orator's Party among the People. All 


* 


c 


0 


oa 


0 


A 
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Demoſthenes is at this Moment Surveyor of our Walls, and 
Director of our theatrical Funds: that the Crown ſhould not 
be proclaimed in the Theatre, during the Feſtival of Bacchus, 
when the new Tragedians are entering upon the Stage: that if 
the Senate decrees a Crown, it ſhall be proclaimed in the Se- 


nate-Houſe; if the People, in their own Aſſembly, in the 


Citadel. This Indictment is marked at fifty Talents. The 
Witneſſes Cephiſophon and Cleon. 


Tuxsz, O Men of Athens, are the Articles, to which A{- 
chines hath objected. But even from theſe Articles themſelves, 
1 principally hope the Juſtice of my future Defence will appear. 
I ſhall follow the ſame Method he has purſued in his Indict- 
ment, and ſpcak to them ſeparately and in order, nor ſhall de- 
ſignedly leave any of them unmentioned. When Cteſiphon 
therefore affirms, that in all my Words and Actions, I con- 
ſtantly ſupported the Intereſts of the People; that I was always 
ready with the utmoſt Alacrity to render them every Service, 
to the utmoſt of my Abilities ; and that upon theſe Accounts 
1 am wotthy of being praiſed, I imagine, the Deciſion of the 
Queſtion will depend upon my Conduct in Adminiſtration; 


for when that hath been examined with Attention, it will be 


found, whether he hath pronounced concerning me with Truth 
and Candour, or with Partiality and Falſehood. That he hath 
not added, he ſhall be crowned after having given in his 


Accounts ; that he hath ordered, « the Crown ſhall be pro- 
| claimed 
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claimed in the Theatre * theſe Articles alſo, I conceive, 


belong in common to my Adminiſtration; whether I am really 


worthy of the Crown, and Proclamation, with theſe peculiar 


Exceptions in my Favour. I beſides acknowled ge, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to produce the Laws, that impower Cte- 


ſiphon to prefer this Decree. Thus equitable, O Men of A- 
thens, thus ſunple is the Method, 1 propoſe to follow in this 


Apology. I ſhall now proceed to my Conduct in Miniſtry ; 


nor let any Man ſuſpect, that I purpoſe to evade the Force of 


this Indictment, if I enter into a general Account of all the 


| Services 1 have performed, and all the Orations I have made, 


for the. common Intereſts of. Greece, He, who arraigns this 
particular Article. of the Decree, that I had conſtantly pur- 
« ſued the wiſeſt and moſt. honourable Meaſures ;” he, who 
hath affirmed in his Indictment, that theſe Aſſertions are falſe; z 


this Man hath rendered it proper and neceſſary for me to give 


an Account of my whole Syſtem of Adminiſtration. Beſides, as 


there are many different Provinces in public Buſineſs ; ; and as 


I had choſen that Department, which ſi uperintends the general 
Affairs of Greece, I may juſtly be permitted to deduce from 
them the Proofs and Arguments of my Defence. 


Tux Conqueſts and Uſurpations of Philip before I was en- 
gaged in Adminiſtration, I ſhall paſs over unmentioned ; be- 
cauſe I do not imagine, I can have any Concernment in them. 


But all the Deſigns, from the Day I entered into Miniſtry, 
Vol. II. 3 Des © which 


” * 
* 
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| univerſal Ipnorance of the imminent and ſtill increaſing Mul- 
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Which he was hindered from executing ; theſe I ſhall now de- 


fire you to recolle& ; of theſe I ſhall render an Account, and 
only premiſe at preſent, that Philip, O Men of Athens, was 


| poſſeſſed of one important Advantage againſt | us. Never, with- 


in the Memory of Man, appeared in Greece, not in any par- 


_ ticular State, but equally in all, ſuch an abundant Harveſt of 
Traitors, and Mercenaries; Wretches, devoted to divine Ven- 


geance. Theſe Wretches Philip employed as his Aſfiſtants, and 


Aſſociates in the Work of Tyranny, and by their Means ren- 


dered the Grecian s, ill diſpoſed already towards each other, 
more violent in their Diſſentions. Some he deluded; to ſome 


he laviſhed out his Treafures; others by every poſlible 
Method he corru pted ; and thus divided thoſe Nations into 2 


_ thouſand Factions, whoſe common Intereſt ſhould have united 


them in oppoſing his Power. In ſuch a Situation; in fach 


chief, it is your Duty, O Men of Athens, to conſider, what 


| Meaſures, what Conduct it became the Republic to purſue, 


and of thefe to demand from me an exact and punctual 
Aen. becauſe I then engaged in the Direction of Affairs. 


TzLL me therefore, Eſchines, ſhould the Republic have for- 
gotten her wonted Magnanimity, and her ancient Glory, ſo 


far as to enliſt under the fame Banners with the Theſſalians 


and Dolopians to promote the Tyranny of Philip over Greece, 
and thus deface all the glorious and honourable Monuments of 
2 the 
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the Virtues of their Anceftors ? Or if this conduct muſt have 
been deemed unworthy of her (it indeed would have been 
moſt ignominious) yet ought ſhe to have indolently neglected 
all Oppoſition to the Miſchiefs, that ſhe ſaw muſt neceſſarily 
happen, if not prevented, and which ſhe probably had long 
foreſeen ? (6) Yet many of the Nations, who have acted in this 
Manner, or rather all of them, have been treated with great= 
er ſeverity, than us, by the Conqueror. But if Philip, im- 
mediately after his Victories, had retired into Macedonia; 
had he there continued in Peace, nor offered either to his own 
Allies, or to the reſt of Greece, any farther Tnj njuries or Inſults, 
yet whoever had not oppoſed the Execution of his Projects, 
would now be juſtly liable to Reproach and Cenſure. But 


ſince he hath equally deſpoiled us all of Dignity, Power, Li- 
berty, or rather, as far as was poſſible, even of the very Being 
ol our civil Polity, did you not, when guided by my Counſels, 


confeſſedly maintain the moſt honourable Conduct But I re- 
turn from this mne 83 


Wuar FOOT therefore, Elckines, did it become the Dig- 
nity of the Republic to purſue, when ſhe beheld Philip prepa- 


ring to extend his Dominion and Tyranny over Greece ! ? What 


1 Dad d 2 5 Advice 


(6) We have here another Inſtance of The Doctor imagines it a different Read- 
DoRor Taylor $ critical Sagacity, not un- ing taken from the firſt and earlieſt Edi- 
like that in Page 364. There appears in tions of our Authors. Upon his Au- 
all our Editions and Manuſcripts a tedi- chority, and the Arguments, with which 
ous Repetition of the ſame Sentiments, it is ſupported, the preſent Tranſlation, 
although ſomewhat differently expreſſed. | 


588 DEMOSTHENES. 
Advice ought I to have given; what Decree ſhould I have pre- 


ferred, eſpecially in Athens? (for this Circumſtance is of 
higheſt Importance) I was conſcious, that through all Time, 
to the very Day upon which I firſt aſcended this Tribunal, my 
Country had ever contended for Sovereignty, for Fame and 
Honour ; that ſhe had expended more Blood, and more Trea- 
ſures in her Zeal for the Glory and Intereſts of the Grecians, 
than any ſingle State of thoſe Grecians had ever expended for 
its own particular Safety. I ſaw Philip himſelf, with whom 
we maintained this Conteſt, after having loſt an Eye, his 
Collar- bone broken, his Arm, his Leg maimed, yet ſtill 
with Ardour purſuing his Projects of Empire and Dominion, 
and abandoning to Fortune, with Chearfulneſs and Alacrity, 
any other Part of his Body ſhe pleaſed, ſo that he might enjoy 
the Remainder with Honour. Beſides, no Mortal could have 
ever ventured to aſſert, that a Man educated i in pella, an ob- 
ſcure and inconſiderable Village, could have been animated 

with a Spirit capable of aſpiring to the Sovereignty of Greece, 
or that ſuch a Deſign could have ever entered into his Imagi- 
nation; while you, Athenians as you are, and inſtructed in 
| your carlieſt Education to behold and admire. the glorious Ex- 
amples of your Anceſtors, could of your own meer Motion 
make a Surrender of the Liberties of Greece to Philip. No 
Man living would have ventured ſuch an Aſſertion. It there- 
ſore of Neceſſity remained to oppoſe his Uſurpations with Re- 

ſolution. Thus did you act at the Beginnings with Juſtice, and 


| with 
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with Dignity. Thus did I decree, and adviſe, while I con- 
tinued in Adminiſtration. 1 confeſs it; but indeed in what 
other Manner could I have ated? I aſk you this Queſtion, 
Eſchines, without mentioning Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidza, 
Haloneſus: I do not mention them; Serrium, Doriſcus, the 
taking Peparethus by Storm, and every other Inſtance of In- 
juſtice, with which the Republic had been treated, I will not 
8 even know whether they ever exiſted. You have however aſ- 
ſerted, Æſchines, as you can indeed very dextroufly aſſert 
whatever you think proper, that I had often mentioned them, 
meerly with an Intention of provoking Philip's Reſentment ; 
wheress in Fact, all the Decrees relating to them were prefer- 
red not by me, but by Eubulus, Ariſtophon and Diopithes. 
But I ſhall not ſpeak at preſent to thoſe Decrees. However, 
when Philip had made himſelf Maſter of Eubaa, and fortified 
that Iſland with a Deſign of making a Deſcent upon Attica; 
when he meditated his Expedition againſt Megara; ſeized up- 
on Oreum, diſmantled Porthmus, eſtabliſhed the Tyrant Phi- 
liſtides in Oreum, and Clitarchus in Eretria; when he had 
ſubdued the Helleſpont, beſieged Byzantium, and among the 
Cities of Greece, had abſolutely deſtroyed ſome, and obliged 
| Others to reſtore their Exiles ; in all this Conduct did he com- 
mit any real Act of Hoſtility; did he diſſolve the Treaties be- 
tween us? Did he violate the Peace, or not ? Should any of 
the Grecian States hive appeared in Oppoſition to theſe Acts 
of Violence, or not? If they really ought not, and Greece, 
| according 
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according to the Proverb, ſhould have been given up like a 
Myfian Conqueſt (7) to the firſt Invader, while the People of 
Athens were yet in Being, and even beheld theſe Tranſactions, | 
I then confels, that I was trivially employed, when I gave my 
Advice, and the Republic was as trivially employed, when ſhe 
followed that Advice. Be mine therefore all the Faults and 
Errors of her Conduct ; yet if ever any Oppoſition were to have 
been formed againſt theſe Uſurpations, whom could ſuch an 
Oppoſition better have become, than the Athenian People? 


Sven was my Conduct in Adminiſtration during that Period. 
When I ſaw this Oppreſſor enſlaving all Mankind, I oppoſed 
him; I foretold the Event, and remonſtrated to you not to 
abandon the World to his Ambition. With regard to the 
Peace, it certainly was not violated by the Republic, Æſchines, 
but by Philip, when he ſeized our Ships. Read the Decrees 
' themſelves, and Philip's Letter concerning that Tranſaction, in 
their proper Order ; for by examining them both with Attention, 
it will manifeſtly appear, who was blameable i in a every parti 
cular of that Affair. 1 
The Dzcaze. 


Unpzz the Archonſhip of Neocles, in the Month of Sep- 
tember, an extraordinary Aſſembly being convened by the 
Generals, 


(7) 4 Myfian Conqueſt was a Proverb their King, went 5 Advice of an Oracle 
to expreſs the Weakneſs of a State, ſuch to Achilles, to be cured of a Wound, 
as that of the Myſians, when Telephus, that Hero himſelf had given him. 
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Generals, Eubulus the Cytherian, delivered his O pinion : 
Whereas the Generals have made Report to the Aſſembly, that 
Philip's Admiral Amyntas hath carried into Macedonia, # 
there detains in Cuſtody, our Admiral Laodamas, with twenty 
Veſſels ſent to the Helleſpont for the Im portation of Corn; be 
it decreed, that the Preſidents of the Senate, and the Generals | 
take Care to convene the Senate, and that Ambafladors be ſent 
to Philip, who ſhall remonſtrate to him upon his releaſing 
the Admiral, the Veſſels and the Soldiers: that if Amyntas 
hath indeed acted in this Matter through Ignorance, the Athe- 
nian People will not prefer any Complaint againſt him; or if 


Laodamas ſhall be found to have acted in any Thing contrary 
to his wrongs the Wp . 0 will take COIs 


«OT I 


Offence : but if neither of theſe appear to be the real State of 

the Caſe, but that ſome intentioned Injuſtice hath been com- 
mitted either by Philip or his Admiral ; then the Ambaſſadors 
ſhall return an Account of the Affair, that the People may de- 
liberate upon proper Meaſures. Eubulus therefore, not De- 
maſthenes, preferred this Decree; Ariſtophon another ; after- 
wards Hepefippus ; Ariſtophon a ſecond Time; then Philocra- 


tes, Cephiſophon, and many others. 1 never had any Con- 
cernment in theſe Meaſures. Read the Decree. 


The Dzcaxs. 


Und the ahnt of Neocles, on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, 
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tember, with Conſent of the Senate; the Magiſtrates and Generals, 
having firſt made Report to the Senate of what had paſſed in 
tha Afſembly, declared that the People had determined, Am- 
| baſſadors ſhall be ſent to Philip to ſolicit the Reſtitution of 
their Ships, and that proper Inſtructions be given them, be- 
| ſides this Decree of the Aſſembly, Cephiſophon, Democritus | 
and Polycritus were elected; the Tribe Hyppothoon preſided 


in the Senate, Ariſtophon, , the Preſident, made the Motion for 
this Decree. 


As I produce theſe Decrees, ſo ſhould you, Æſchines, pro- 
duce thoſe, that I have preferred, by which you may convict 
me of having been the Occaſion of the War. But impoſſible. 
If you had any ſuch Decrees, it was your Intereſt to have im- 
mediately ſhewn them. Neither indeed does Philip himſelf 
impute any Blame to me with regard to the War, although he 
_ complains of others moſt ſeverely. Read his Letter. 


Panar' 8 LzTTER. 


PniIIr, King of the Macedonians, to the Senate and People 
of Athens, Greeting, Your Ambaſſadors are arrived here, and 


have remonſtrated to me. concerning the Diſmiſſion of thoſe 


Ships, that Leodamas commanded. Upon the whole of this 
Matter, you appear to me to have acted with uncommon Weak- 
neſs, if you could imagine, I am ignorant of the real Deſti- 
nation of theſe Ships, or their being ſent under Pretence of 


tranſporting 
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tranſporting Corn from the Helleſpont to Lemnos, but in Re- 
ality with Deſign to ſuccour the Selymbrians, then beſieged by 
me, and not comprehended in our Treaties. Thele Orders 
were given to your Admiral, without the Conſent of the Athe- 
nian People, by certain of your Magiſtrates and others, who 
now are private Citizens, and have reſolved by every poſſible 
Method to violate the Peace ſubſiſting between us, and to re- 
new the War. This Reſolution they purſue with much more 
Earneſtneſs, than that of ſuccouring the Selymbrians, imagining, 
that ſuch an Event will be an ample Revenue to them. I can- 
not however conceive, how it can promote our mutual Advan- 
tage. For theſe Reaſons I reſtore the Ships brought into our 
| Harbours; and if you are willing no longer to ſuffer theſe Mi- 
niſters, by whom you are impelled to commit ſuch Acts of 
Injuſtice; if you puniſh them, as they really merit, I ſhall e en- 
deavour to preſerve our Treaties, Farewell. 


Ius Name of — never once appears in this Letter, 
nor hath he charged me with having any Share in this Tranſ- 
action. But wherefore, while he cenſures others, doth he not 
mention my Adminiſtration? Becauſe, he muſt then have men- 
tioned his own Uſurpations. For upon them I had unmove- 


ably fixed my Attention, and made them the principal Objects 
of my Oppoſition. I firſt decreed an Embaſly to Peloponneſus, 
when he firſt ſecretly marched againſt Peloponneſus : then to 
 Eubea, when he attempted Eubœa: afterwards I propoſed, 
Vol. II. 3 Eee : not 
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not an Embaſſy, but an Expedition to Oreum, and Eretria, 
when he had eſtabliſhed his Tyrants in thoſe Cities. Laſtly, 
the Fleets, by which Cherſoneſus was preſerved, and Byzantium, 
and all our Confederates, were appointed by my Decrees. A 
Meaſure from which you received the faireſt of all Rewards; * 
Praiſes, Fame, Honours, Crowns, and Gratitude from thoſe, 
who were indebted to you for their Preſervation. Among the 
Nations, oppreſſed by this Uſurper, they, who were directed 
by your Counſels, found in them their Deliverance: they, who 
ſlightly regarded your Advice, have had frequent Reaſons to 
remember what you foretold, and to be convinced, that you 
were not only well affected to their Intereſts, but endowed with 
ſuperior Wiſdom, and even with a Spirit of Prophecy; for cer- 
tainly whatever you predicted, the Event hath verified. 


Tnar Philiſtides would have purchaſed at any ; Rate the 
Poſſeſſion of Oreum, and Clitarchus of Eretria ; that Philip 
would have given a mighty Sum to have made himſelf Maſter 
of thoſe Cities, from whence he might have annoyed the Coaſts: 
of Attica; and paid any Price, to have been ſecure againſt a 
Conviction of his other Uſurpations, or to prevent an Inquiry 
into the numberleſs Acts of Hoſtility committed againſt us, 
every Man is perſectly conſcious, and you, Eſchines, can leaſt 
of all Mankind be ignorant. For the Ambaſſadors, who came 


© hither from Clitarchus and Philiſtides, took up their Reſidence 


in your Houſe, and you entertained them at the Expence of the 
Pub- 
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Public; thoſe very Ambaſſadors, whom the Athenians violent- 
ly drove out of the City, and conſidered as Enemies, who 


neither offered Propoſals juſt.in themſelves, or advantageous to 


the Commonwealth. Theſe Enemies, however, of the Re- 
public, were the Friends of Æſchines. Are not theſe T hings 
true, thou Slanderer? T hou, who haſt aſſerted, that I re- 
ceive my Bribe, and am filent, but grow clamorous, when J 
have laviſhed it away. Not ſuch however is your Practice. 


You are clamourous, even when you receive, nor will ever ſtop 
thoſe clamours, unleſs our Judges impoſe. an eternal Silence 


upon you, by branding you this Day with Infamy. (8). 


Bur Wh I was 5 cnn for theſe Services by your Gee ; 


when Ariſtonicus propoſed ; a Decree, | in the very ſame Terms, 
that Cteſiphon hath now uſed (for this is the ſecond Time theſe 


Honours have been conferred upon me) Æſchines, though 
preſent, never oppoſed it, or indicted che Perſon, who prefer- 


red it. Read the Decree, 


The phi 


UnDzs the Archonſhip of Chærondas, on the 1 907 80 Day : 


of January, the Leontidean Tribe preſiding in the Senate, Ari- 
ſtonicus delivered this Opinion: Whereas Demoſthenes hath 


rendered many and important Services to the People of Athens; 1 


R663 main- 


(8) The Perſon, condemned under the ble of pleading in any Court of Judi- 


Penalty of Infamy, was for ever incapa- cature. 


3 
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maintained the Intereſts of their Confederates both in Times 
paſt, and in the preſent by his Decrees; reſtored ſome of the 
Eubœan Cities to their Liberty; given conftant Proof of his 
Affection to the Athenian People, and, to the of his 
Power, promoted their Intereſts and thoſe of the other States of 
Greece in all his Words and Actions; it ſeemeth good to the 
Senate and People of Athens, that Demoſthenes ſhall receive 


the Praiſes due to his Deſervings; that he ſhall be crowned 


with a golden Crown, and the Crown itſelf be proclaimed in 
the Theatre, when the Feſtival of Bacchus is ſolemnized, and 
when the new Tragedians appear upon the Stage ; that the 
Proclamation ſhall be committed to the Care of the preſiding 
Tribe, and the Director of the public Games. Thus Ariftoni- 


cus delivered his . 


WIuxIx then is the Diſhonour, the Deriſion and Lau ghter, 


or whatever elſe he aſſures us ſhall attend the Republic, as a 
Conſequence of my being crowned at preſent ? Certainly, 


when Affairs are recent, and univerſally known, if they have 
been happily conducted, they ſhall be rewarded with Thanks; | 
if otherwiſe, ſtigmatized with Puniſhment. It is however 

apparent, that I was then rewarded with the general Thanks 


of my Fellow-Citizens, not ſtigmatized with Puniſhment or 
Cenſure. 


1 


Dus ix the Period therefore in which theſe Tranſactions 
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happened, it muſt be univerſally confeſſed, that I managed 
the Affairs of the Republic i in the beſt manner, becauſe what- 

ever I propoſed, whether ſpeaking or writing, prevailed in your 
Councils; becauſe my Decrees, by which the Commonwealth, 
and I, and every Citizen of Athens were honoured with 
Crowns by the other States of Greece, were always carried into 


Execution; becauſe you ſolemnized Sacrifices and Proceſſions 


to the Gods, for the wiſe and happy Conduct of your Affairs. 
When Philip therefore was driven out of Eubœa, by your Arms 
indeed, but by my Politics, (and though ſome, who hear me, 
ſhould even burſt with Spleen) by my Decrees, he attempted 
to raiſe another Battery againſt the Republic. Obſerving that 
we imported a greater Quantity of Corn, than any other State, 
he determined to make himſelf Maſter of the Exportation of 
it from the Helleſpont, and marching into Thrace endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Byzantians, who were at that Time his 
Confederates, to unite their Forces with him, and to declare 
War againſt us. When they refuſed, and aſſerted (as they 
might with utmoſt Truth aſſert) that they had not entered 
into an Alliance with him upon ſuch Conditions, he inveſted. 
their City; erected Batteries againſt it, and beſieged i it in Form. 
1 ſhall not aſk in what Manner we ought to have acted. in ſuch 
a Conjuncture. It is univerſally manifeſt. But who ſuccoured 
the Byzantians and preſerved them? Who prevented the Hel- 
leſpont from being at that Time ſubdued to a foreign Power? 
You did, O Men of Athens; when I fay you, I lay the Re- 


public, 
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But who was he, that in all his Orations, Decrees 
and Actions, with Simplicity of Heart, and without Reſerve, 
devoted himſelf to the Service of that Republic? 1. (9) How 
univerſally advantageous were thoſe Meaſures, you are not now 
to learn by my Oration ; you have been convinced by their Ef- 
feats. For that War, beſides the honeſt Fame you acquired, 
| ſupplied you with a larger Abundance of all the Neceſſaries of 
Life, and at a cheaper Rate, than this Peace, of which, to the 
Ruin of their Country, ſome of our very excellent Citizens, in 
View of their own future Expectations, are ſo religiouſly obſer- 
In ſuch Expectations may they for ever be diſappointed, 
Nor ever partake of thoſe Bleſſings, which you implore of the 
immortal Gods in your warmeſt Affection for the Common- 
wealth, nor ever prevail upon you to engage in their Machina- 
tions. Now read the Decrees, by which the Byzantians and 
Perinthians crowned the Republic for theſe Meaſures. . - 


398 
public. 


vant. 


DEcgEE of the ByzanTIans. 


Bos pnozicus being Pontiffe, Damagetus, having obtained 


Leave 


(9) Medea's Anſwer to her Confidant, 


in Corneille, very much reſembles the 


Boldneſs and Sublimity of this Paſſage. 
Vitre pays vous hait, votre e eſt 


ſans foi, 


Contre tant d'ennemis que vous reſte- t-il? 


Mp. Moi. Act 1. Sc. 4. 
All France, ſays Tourreil, hath felt and 
admired this Anſwer. But ſhould not 
the Critic have acknowledged, how cold 


and ſpiritleſs the Beginning of the next 


Line? Moi, dis je, & eſt aſſez. There 
is another Paſſage, of almoſt the ſame 
Kind, in this great Author. 
JuLIA. Que vouliez- vous qu'il fi t contre 
trois? 
Hor act. Qu'il mourit, 
| Horace, Act 3. Sc. 6. 
How much more forcibly might the Ex- 
preſſion have been? What would you 
have had him done againſt three ? — Died. 
— 
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Leave of the Senate to deliver his Opinion, ſpoke thus in the 
Aſſembly: Wrzrzas the People of Athens have in Times paſt 
conſtantly preſerved a Spirit of Benevolence towards the By- 
zantians, and their Confederates and Kindred, the Perinthi- 
ans; and whereas they have conferred upon them many and 
great Obligations, particularly in a late Conjuncture, when 
Philip of Macedon invaded their Dominions, with Intention 
utterly to deſtroy their whole Nation ; laying waſte their 


Country with Fire, and cutting down their Foreſts ; the Peo- 


ple of Athens then ſent us Succours of an hundred and twenty 
Ships with Proviſions, Arms, and Soldiers; relieved us 


from imminent Danger, and reſtored to us our ancient Form 


of Government, our Laws, and the Sepulchres of our Anceſ- 
tors; it therefore ſeemeth good to the Byzantians and Perin- 
thians, to grant unto the Athenians the Rights of Intermarriage, 
the Privileges of Citizens, the Poſſeſſion of Lands and Tene- 
ments, a diſtinguiſhed Seat at all our publie Games, a Free- 


dom of entering into our Senate, and into the Aſſemblies of 
our People, next to thoſe, who have the Superintendence of 


all religious Matters : furthermore, that whoever thinks proper 
to inhabit our Cities ſhall be exempted from all Taxes and 
Impoſts : that three Statues, ſixteen Cubits high, ſhall be e- 
rected at the Port of Byzantium, repreſenting the Republic of 
Athens crowned by the Byzantian and Perinthian Republics: 
that Prizes ſhall be ſent to the general Meetings of Greece at 
the Iſthmian, Nemean, Olympic and Pythian Games: that 
| the 
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the Crowns, with which the People of Athens are crowned by 
us, ſhall be there proclaimed, to the Intent that all the States 
of Greece may know the Magnanimity of the Athenians, and 
the Gratitude of the Byzantians and Perinthians. 


| Now recite the Decrees of the People of Cherſoneſus, when 
ey ſent Crowns to this Commonwealth. 


The Drenrr of the CHERSONESITES. 


Tux People inhabiting the Cities of Seſtus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconneſus, preſent the People of Athens with a golden 
Crown of ſixty Talents Weight; and conſecrate an Altar to 


Gratitude, and the Athenian People, becauſe they have received 
from that People the greateſt of all human Bleſſings, by being 


taken out of the Hand of Philip, and reſtored to their Country, 5 


their Laws, their Liberty and their Temples. Theſe Benefits 
we ſhall through all Time gratefully remember, and return 


theſe Obligations to the utmoſt of our Power. Thus they = 


Unanimouſly decreed i in their general Aſſembly. 


My Counſels therefore, and my Adminiſtration not only 
preſerved Cherſoneſus and Byzantium; not only prevented Phi- 
lip from making himſelf Maſter of the Helleſpont; not only 
acquired theſe Honours for the Republic, but made the Gene- 
roſity of Athens, and the Perfidy of Philip, evidently manifeſt 
to all Mankind. Fo or while he was actually an Ally and Con- 

| federate 
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federate of the Byzantians, yet he beſieged them in the Face of 
the whole World, (an Action at once moſt infamous, and ex- 
ecrable) while you, although you had many juſt Reafons of 
Complaint againſt them for Injuries formerly committed, not 
only did not remember your Reſentment, or abandon them, 

when they were oppreſſed, but openly appeared in their De- 
fence. By this Conduct you gained univerſal Honour and 
Eſteem. That indeed you yourſelves have crowned many of 


your Citizens for the Wiſdom of their Adminiſtration, no Man 
1s ignorant. But that the Republic herſelf was ever crowned, 


I mean by any of her Senators or Orators, except by me, no 
Man wing will venture to aſſert. 


I SHALL now Jemonltrate, that his Invectives againſt the 
Eubœans and Byzantians, when he numbered over the Er- 
rors, which perhaps they had really committed againſt the 

Intereſts of the Commonwealth, are abſolute Calumnies ; 
not only becauſe they are falſe in themſelves (of which 1 


preſume you are perfectly convinced) but ſuppoſing them true, 
becauſe I have employed them in ſuch a Manner, as to have 
rendered them advantageous to your Affairs. To this Pur- 
poſe, I ſhall briefly mention one or two Inſtances of your 
own Conduct, moſt honourable to the Republic. For 
every Citizen in his private, and every Nation in its 
public Character, ſhould perpetually endeavour to excell in 
their future Actions, whatever they themſelves have already 

Tot 1; - F ff ; Per- 
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ger; but becauſe they would not abandon thoſe, who fled 


Intereſt and their Glory. For Death is the certain Period of 


hz | DEMOS THENES. 


performed moſt reputable and glorious. (x o) When the Lace- 
dæmonians therefore, O Men of Athens, were abſolute Maſters 
both by Land and Sea; had ſurrounded Attica with Guards and 
Garriſons ; had taken Poſſeſſion of Eubcea, Tanagra, Beeotia, 
Megara, gina, Cleonz and the adjacent Iſlands; when the 
Republic had neither Ships in her Harbours, nor Walls round 
her Capital, yet you marched to Haliartus, and a few Days 
afterwards to Corinth, although you might juſtly have reſented 
the numberleſs Outrages, committed both by the Corinthians 
and Thehans in the Decelean war. (11) But you acted not 
thus ingloriouſly ; far otherwiſe. The Athenians, ſchines, 
engaged in both theſe Expeditions, neither in gratitude for Be- 


nefits received, nor becau ſe they were inſenſible of their Dan- 


to them for Protection. Then, ardent in the Purſuit of Honour 
and of Fame, they determined to expoſe themſelves to the 
moſt formidable Perils; thus generouſly conſulting at once their 


Life to every human Creature, although he hide himſelf for 
Safety i in his moſt ſecret Chambers. It therefore becomes the 
brave 


(x0) This Paſſage hath been ill ren- 


dered by our Tranſlators, except the Ita- 
lian, Percioche Phuomo nelle ſue private 
atlioni, & una citid nelle publiche, all e. 


Endio delle piu belle opere ſempre, che egli, 


© ella ha fatte, debbe forzarſi di far Val- 
tre cofe, ebe d far gli rimangano. 


_ (121) Decelea was a little Village abeut 
fifteen Miles from Athens. Here the 


Lacedæmonians, by the Advice of Al- 


built 'till the nineteenth Year of what is 
generally called the Peloponneſian War. 


cibiades, built a Wang Fert, from whence 
they ravaged the open Country; kept 
Athens in | perpetual Alarms,. and often: 
intercepted her Convoys of Proviſions. 
The Importance of this Fort gave its. 
Name to the War, although it was not 


THUCYDIDES, 7. Lib. 
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brave to attempt every honourable Enterprize; oppoling their 


Courage and their Hopes to the Danger, and reſalute to bear 


with Fortitude whatever God ſhall appoint. | Thus acted our 
Anceſtors ; thus acted ſome of our Citizens, who are yet living, 
when they ſuccoured the Lacedzmonians, (12) certainly neither 
Friends nor Benefactors, but guilty of a thouſand Acts of In- 
Juſtice and Oppreſſion with regard to the Republic. vet when 
the Thebans, after their Victory at Leuctra, determined utterly 


to deſtroy them, you oppoſed their Oppreſſors, neither terrified 


by the Greatneſs of their Power, nor the military Reputation 


they had acquired; neither conſidering the numberleſs Wrongs 


you had received from that very People, in whoſe Detence you 
now endangered your own Safety. By theſe Inſtances you 
made it evident to all the States of Greece, that however they 
might offend, you would reſerve your Reſentment for ſome 
other Occaſion, and neither remember nor demand an Account 


of their Offences, when cither their baſoty, or their Liberty 


were in Danger. 4 
F ff 5 No 


(12) The Sentence in the Original i iS 

imperfect. The Verb, that ſhould ex- 
preſs defending, ſuccouring, relieving the 
Lacedzmonians, does not appear in the 


Text. Oi Aaxedaipewvis;, Doctor Tay- 


lor thinks it an Inſtance of that vehement 
and violent Spirit, which will not be con- 
fined by the Rules of Grammarians. 
Yet ſurely we might rather have expected 
to find ſuch an Inſtance of Irregularity, 
unknown even to the Boldneſs and Li- 
centiouſneſs of Poetry, in ſome other 
Parts of this Oration, where the Paſſions 
might be ſuppoſed to have occaſioned it, 


than in the temperate Digniry of the 
Paſſage before us. Would not ſome of 
the ancient Orators have imitated, or the 


Critics have' mentioned it with their uſual 


Marks of Wonder and Approbation? 
Is it not more natural and {imple to ima- 
gine, that eConJyoay, erxawray, or ſome 


ſuch Word, hath been loſt by the Cate- 


leſſneſs of Tranſcribers? However, we 
ſhould be cautious of applauding theſe 


hazardous Beauties, which perhaps are 


only pardonable in their original Author, 


and are greatly liable to be abuſed by 


his Imitators. 
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Non with regard to the Lacedæmonians only did you behave 
yourſelves in this Manner, but when the Thebans invaded Eu- 
bœa, you did not indolently behold that Event, nor remember 
how you had been injured by Themiſon, and Theodorus in the 
Affair of Oropus, but ſuccoured and relieved them. It was at 
this Period, that our Citizens, among whom I havea Right of 
being numbered, firſt voluntarily offered themſelves to the Re- 
public to ſupport the Expence of fitting out your Gallies. 
But of this Matter hereafter. Yet however glorious your pre- 
ſerving that Iſland, ſtill more glorious, when you became abſo- 
tute Maſters of its Cities and the Lives of their Inhabitants, that 
you honourably reſtored them to thoſe, by whom you were thus 
| Injured, without demanding an Account. of their Injuſtice, 
when they had placed this Confidence in your Integrity. A 
_ thouſand other Inftances I pafs over unmentioned; the Sea- 
fights, Expeditions, Battles, in which, both formerly and within 
our Memory, the Republic engaged, in Support of the Liberties 
and Intereſts of Greece. When I beheld Her, upon ſo many and 
ſuch important Occaſions, voluntarily entering into theſe Conteſts 
in Defence of others, what Counſel ſhould I have propoſed, what 
Advice ſhould I have given, where her own Safety was in ſome 
| Meaſure under her Conſideration ? To remember her Reſent- 
ments againſt thoſe, forbid it Jupiter! who now ſolicited her 
Protection; and to ſeek for Pretences, by which we ſhould 

| have betrayed the common Cauſe of Liberty? Might not any of 
our Citizens have been juſtified in Filing me, if I had attempted, 


even 
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even. in Words alone, to- diſhonour the ancient Glories of the 
Commonwealth ? For that in Fact you were incapable of act- 
ing in ſo degenerate a Manner, I was perfectly convinced. If 
you had been thus inclined, what could have hindered you ? 
Was it not undoubtedly i in your Power ? Were not Zſchines 


and his Faction moſt aſſiduous in adviſing you to ſuch Mea- 
ſures ? 


Bur I return to the regular Account of my Adminiſtration 
after this Period, and do you again conſider, whether 1 have 
acted for the general Advantage of the Commonwealth, When 
I beheld your Marine, O Men of Athens, lying in Rim and 
the Rich for an inconſiderable Pittance exempted from the 


Taxes, that ſhould ſupport it; when I beheld your Citizens, of 
moderate and indigent Circumſtances, deſpoiled of their Pro- 


perky, and the Republic perpetually too late in her Operations, 


I determined to eſtabliſh a Law, by which I compelled the 
rich to act with Juſtice ; protected the poor from Oppreſſion, 
and, what was of infinite Importance, effectually provided, that 
the Commonwealth ſhould always be ready, at the appointed 
Time, in all her military Preparations. When 1 was indicted 
upon an Action of preferring a new Law in oppoſition to thoſe 
already eſtabliſhed, I appealed to your Tribunal, and was ac- 
quitted; nor did my Proſecutor obtain the fifth Part of the 
e (1 3) What Sums do you then i imagine would our 


principal 


48 3) This was an honourable Acqua When a Proſecutor had not a fifth 
Part 
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principal Citizens, (14) appointed for the Equipment of our 
Gallies, have given me, not to have propoſed this Law; or at 
leaſt, to have ſuſpended the immediate Proſecution of it, under 
the uſual Forms of an Oath to propoſe it hereafter. (15) 
Such Sums, O Men of Athens, as in Truth I am afhamed to 
mention. Nor would they have acted imprudently ; becauſe 
by the former Laws ſixteen of them were permitted to Join in 
building a ſingle Galley; ; from whence their Taxes were very 
inconſiderable, or rather abſolutely nothing, while the poor 
were cruelly oppreſſed. But by my Law, every Citizen was 
obliged to contribute in proportion to his Fortune; and thus the 
Man, who before had contributed only a ſixteenth part to build- 

ing one Galley, was now obliged to build two at his own 
Expence. For they did not before call themſelves Trierarchs, 
but Contributors. (x6) Certainly there was not any Sum, they 
would not chearfully have given to have evaded the force of the 


new Law, and not been compelled to act with Equity to their 
Fellow- 


Part of the Votes, he was generally fined 
in Proportion to the Importance of the 


Cauſe. This was done to diſcourage 
vexatious and litigious Proſecutions, Pa- 


trocles, who preferred this Indictment 


againft our Orator, was fined hve hun- 


dred Drachmas. | 

(14) Litterally tranſlated, 7 "of who 
bold the firſt, ſecond and third Rank in 
| the Claſſes appointed to raiſe this Tax. 
The Reader may find the Scheme, upon 
which our Author founded his Law, in 
the firſt Oration, firſt Volume, 

(15) Ev uTwworis, A Law-Term, 


ſignifying the Oath, by which the De- 
ciſion of a Cauſe was put off, One of 
the Parties ſwore he was incapable of at- 
tending, either through Sickneſs, or ſome 
other Neceffity, but would renew the 


Suit, as ſoon as poſſible. 
(16) The Word Trierarch in its frft 


and principal Senſe ſignifies, the Com- 
mander of a Galley. In this, and many 
other Paſſages, it means the Perſon, ap- 
pointed to build it. Our very excellent 
Italian Tranſlator has not been attentive 
to this Difference; i governatori delle 
2 
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Felſow-Citizens. Now read the Decree, for which I was in- 


dicted. Then read the Schedule of Taxes appointed ho our 
former * and afterwards by mine. 


THE Drenkz. 


UnDpzs the 1 of Polycles, on the fixteenth of Sep- 
| tember, Demoſthenes propoſed a Law to the Board of Admiral- 
ty, repealing all former Laws, by which the Contributions of 
the Trierarchs were regulated. It was confirmed by the Senate 
and People. Patrocles preferred an Indictment againſt De- 


moſthenes for this Violation of our Laws, and not gaining a 1 
fifth Part of the Suffrages, was fined five hundred Drachmas. 


Now produce the very honeſt "Taxes of our ae Laws. 


Taz Taxts. 
Lar fixteen Trierarchs, from twenty five Years of Age to for- 


ty, be appointed for building one Galley, and let them de 
contribute to the Expence. | | 


Now * the Taxes propoſed by my Law. 
The Taxss. 

Lux the — be choſen, according to the Valuation of 
their Eſtates. If it amount to ten Talents, let them build one 
Galley; if to more than ten Talents, let them be taxed in pro- 
portion as far as building three Gallies and a Frigate; if to leſs, 
then let a Number be joined together, whoſe Eſtates amount 
to that Sum. ts 1 
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Do 1 then appear to have inconſiderably relieved the Poor 
from their Oppreſſions, or would not the Rich have purchaſed at 
any Price a Power of continuing their Injuſtice? I do not 
therefore only triumph in my not having yielded to their Soli- 
tations, or in having been honourably acquitted when I was 
indicted, but in having eſtabliſhed this ſalutary Law, and pro- 
ductive of ſuch happy Effects. For during the whole Courſe 
of the War, While your Expeditions were conducted according 
to this new Regulation, no Trierarch ever complained of In- 
juſtice, or applied to you for Redreſs; none ever fled for Re- 
fuge to the Aſylum of Diana's Temple at Munychia ; none were 
ever thrown into Priſon by the Comptrollers of the Navy ; 
your Galleys were never taken by the Enemy, or detained in 
Harbour, unable to put to Sea by not being properly equipped. 
Yet all theſe Accidents often happened by your former Laws, 
becauſe the Poor were incapable of paying their Taxes. From 
hence many inſuperable Difficulties aroſe. But I removed the 
Expence of theſe Armaments from the Poor to the Rich, and 
then eyery thing was regularly conducted. I therefore imagine, 
that I am not unworthy of Praiſe, for having through my 
| whole Courſe of Miniſtry conſtantly preferred ſuch Meaſures, 
as at once added Reputation, Honour, Strength tothe Republic, 


and that nothing envious, malignant, ill-natured ; nothing 
abject, or unworthy of the Commonwealth ever appeared in 


my Adminiſtration. | Upon theſe Principles I ſhall appear to 
have acted, not only with Regard to your Affairs, but to the 
general 
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general Intereſts of Greece. In Athens I preferred not the Fa- 
vour of the Rich to the Juſtice due to the Poor; nor in Greece 


preferred the Preſents and Amity of Philip to the common 
Welfare of her States. 


I THEREFORE imagine it only remains to ſpeak to the Procla- 


mation, and the Obligation of paſſing my Accounts before I 
am crowned ; becauſe I preſume I have ſufficiently proved, 
that I have ever acted for the Utility of the Republic; that 1 


have always been zealous and ardent for its Welfare. I ſhall 
therefore paſs over the principal and more important Meaſures 
I recommended, and carried into Execution during my Miniſtry, 


as Iam convinced, that I ought firſt to juſtify myſelf againſt the 


Charge of having violated our Laws; and if I am filent after- 
wards with regard to the reſt of my Adminiſtration, I believe 
your Conſciouſneſs will give ſufficient Teſtimony in my Favour. 


I cannot, by the Gods, imagine, you were much informed by 
the confuſed and perplexed Harangue, that Æſchines made con- 
cerning the Laws, he had tranſcribed, (16) and many Parts 
of i it I myſelf was utterly unable to conceive. However, I ſhall 


in perfect Simplicity follow the direct Path in conſidering the 


Juſtice and Legality of this Decree. For ſo far from aſſerting, 
that I am not obliged to render an Account of my Minifiry, 


Vol. II. Ggg | as 


(16) AÆcchines had tranſcribed *® was to be crowned. This was the Rule 


Laws, that he aſſerted Cteſiphon had of Juſtice, mentioned in Page 330, by 


violated, upon a Tablet, cavi9oy, which which the People might diſcern the Diſ- 


he placed in public View in Oppoſition agreement between the Decree, and the 
to the Decree, by which Demoſthenes Laws it contradicted. Tav1os. 
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as he hath falſely and repeatedly affirmed, that I confeſs my- 
ſelf through my whole Life accountable for whatever Employ- 
ments I have held, or whatever Meaſures I have recommended ; 


but for what J have voluntarily given out of my own private 


Fortune to the Public, I do maintain, I am at no Time liable 
to account. Doſt thou hear, Æſchines? Neither I, nor any 
other Citizen, although he had actually poſſeſſed the Dignity 
of one of our nine Archons. For where is the Law, ſo full of 
Injuſtice and Inhumanity, as to deprive that Man of the grateful 
| Acknowledgements due to his Merit, who hath given any Part 
of his Fortune to his Country; or hath performed any humane 
and generous Action? Where is the Law, that delivers him 
up to the Mercy of Calumniators, and makes them Judges of 
his Liberality ? ? There never was fuch an inhuman Law. If 
EÆEſchines affirms the contrary, let him produce it. I ſhall 
acquieſce and be flent. But in Truth, O Men of Athens, 
there is no ſuch Law in being. Yet becauſe I was Treaſurer of 
your theatrical Funds, when I generouſly gave thoſe Sums to 
the Public, he therefore impudently aſſerts, © The Senate con- 
“t ferred theſe Honours upon him, while he was yet accounta- 
« ble for that Employment“. But I received theſe Hononrs, 
not for any Employment, ſubject to account, but for toy pure 
Liberality, thou Calumniator. 


« Bur you were Surveyor of our Walls ;” yes, andeven from 
that Office © have I err theſe Honours, becauſe I expended 
E 
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large) y of my own Fortune, nor charged my Expence to the 
Commonwealth. Accounts of public Money do indeed require 
a ſevere Inſpection and Scrutiny; but voluntary Gifts juſtly de- 

mand Gratitude and Praiſe, Upon theſe Motives Cteſiphon 
| preferred this Decree. That ſuch hath ever been your Manner 
of Proceeding, not only confirmed by our Laws, but by our 
general Uſages, I ſhall eaſily demonſtrate by numberleſs Exam- 
ples. Firſt, Nauſicles, Commander of your Forces, was often 
crowned for his Liberality. When Diotimus and Charidemus 
gave Shields to their Soldiers, they were honoured with Crowns. 
Neoptolemus, Director of ſeveral public Works, was alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed with this Honour for his Generoſity. It were indeed 
deplorable that a Magiſtrate, while he exerciſes his Office, ſhould 
be forbidden to give of his Bounty to the Republic, or inſtead 
of receiving Thanks for that Bounty, ſhould be ſubjected to 
paſſing an Account. To evince the Truth of what I aſſert, 
read the Decrees relating to theſe Perſons, 


The Drcree. 


 Dzmonicus was Archon, when Callias, according to the 
Reſolution of the Senate, on the twenty-fixth Day of Septem- 
ber, delivered this Opinion: that it ſeemeth good to the Sc- 
nate and People to crown Nauſicles, Commander of their For- 
ces, becauſe when two thouſand Athenian Soldiers were in 
Garriſon at Imbros, whither they had marched to ſuccour 
their n. eſtabliſned i in that Iſland; and when Phi- 
G gg 2 alon, 
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alon, appointed to provide for their Subſiſtence, was prevented 
by a violent Storm from filing thither, and from paying the 
Troops, he advanced their Pay out of his own Fortune, nor 
ever afterwards demanded it from the Republic. Let the 
Crown be proclaimed during the Feſtival of Bacchus, when 
the new Tragedians appear upon the Stage. 


The DRCREE. 


| Wuzn the proper Magiſtrates had colleQed the Suffrages of 
the Senate, Callias thus delivered his Opinion : Whereas Chari- 
demus, Commander of our Infantry in the Expedition to Sala- 
mis, and Diotimus, General of the Cavalry, did at their own 
Expence furniſh with Shields eight hundrea of our Soldiery, 
who had been plundered by the Enemy in the Battle at the 
River Cephiſſus : it therefore ſeemeth good to the Senate and 
People to crown Charidemus and Diotimus with golden 
Crowns, and that Proclamation thereof be made at the great 
Feſtival of Minerva, at the gymnaſtic Games, at the Feſtival 

of Bacchus, when the new Tragedians appear ; and that the 
proper Magiſtrates, the preſiding Tribe, and the Directors of 
the Games, take Care, that this Proclamation be duly executed. 


Each of theſe Perſons, Zſchines, was indeed accountable 
for whatever Employment he held ; certainly not for the Ge- 
neroſity, by which he merited theſe Honours ; neither, conſe- 
quently, ſhould I be accountable for mine. 1 may with Juſtice 
claim the ſame Privileges with others, in the ſame Circumſtan- 


Ces. 
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1 liberally gave, and for that Liberality I am honoured ; 
ſurely not accountable for what I have given. I have born 
Employments, and for them have paſſed my Accounts; not for 
theſe Inſtances of my own Generoſity, But, in the Name of 


Jupiter | © I have been guilty of ſtrange Miſdemeanors in the 
c Diſcharge of theſe Employments.” 
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ces. 


As you were preſent, 
AÆſchines, when I paſſed my Accounts before the proper Officers, 
why did you not then prefer this Indictment ? But clearly to 
demonſtrate, that he himſelf bears Witneſs for me, that I receive 
this Honour for thoſe Actions, of which I am by no means obli- 
ged to render an Account, let the Secretary read Cteſiphon 8 
whole Decree. Becauſe, by every Article of that Decree, to 
which he never made any Objection, he will appear in his 
preſent Proſecution an infamous Calumniator. Read. 
5 : 1 The DRcxEx. 0 
Ux px the Archonſhip of Euthycles, on the twenty-ſecond 
Day of October, the Oenean Tribe preſiding in the Senate, 
Cteſiphon delivered this Opinion: whereas Demoſthenes, when 
he was appointed Surveyor of our Walls, expended and gave to 
the People, out of his own private Fortune, the Sum of three 
Talents; ; and when he was Director of the theatrical I reaſury, 
generouſly added an hundred Minz to the common Fund for 


Sacrifices : (1 7) it ſeemeth good to the Senate and People of 
Athens, 


(17) Wolfius acknowledges the Diffi- mous latin Tranſlation. Ha donato a 


culty of this Paſſage, and gives his own 
Explanation of it, with the different 
Tranſlations of it before his Time. 
| Let us add the Italian, and an anony- 


tutti curator: delle coſe ſacre cento mine 
per fare i ſacriſici. Tradidit omnium 
tribuum #rariis centum minas pro ſuppli- 
cationibus peragendis. 
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Athens, that Demoſthenes ſhall receive the Ladies due to his 
ſingular Merit, and to that Affection, which he hath always 
preſerved towards the Athenian People; that he be crowned 
with a golden Crown, and Proclamation thereof be made in the 
Theatre, during the Feſtival of Bacchus, when the new Trage- 
dians appear, and that the Care of this Proclamation be com- 
mitted to the Director of the Games. 5 


Tuksz, ſchines, are he Particulars of my Liberality 

theſe you have not thought proper to arraign; but the Honours, 
. conferred upon me by the Senate as a Reward for that Liberality, 
| theſe are the Objects of your Indictment. To receive Obliga- 
tions therefore you acknowledge to be within the Law; and do 
you eſteem the Gratitude of repaying them, illegal ? If we 
were obliged to deſcribe the moſt abandoned Profligate, deteſt- 
e by the Gods, and verily poſſeſſed with the moſt malignant 
; Spirit of Envy, would not thele, I here atteſt thoſe Gods, be 
| the Marks of his Character ? 


Wirn regard to Proclamations I ſhall paſs over a thouſand 
Inſtances, and without even mentioning, that I myſelf have been 
often crowned in the Theatre. But in the Name of the im- 
mortal Gods; canſt thou indeed, Æſchines, be fo perverſely 
abſurd ; ſo ſtupidly ſenſeleſs, as not to be capable of diſcern- 
ing, that a Crown always conveys the ſame Honour to the 
| Perſon, upon whom it is conferred, wherever it be proclaimed ; 
us 2 | but 
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but that the Proclamation is made in the Theatre, for the Bene- 
fit and Advantage of thoſe, by whom it is beſtowed ? Who- 
ever hears it proclaimed is animated with a more generous 
Ardour for the Intereſt of the Republic, and they, who beſtow 
the Crown, and thus gratefully repay the Services, that deſerved 
it, are more honoured, than the Perſon who receives it. Up- 
on theſe Reafons the Commonwealth has founded the following 

Law. 


The Law. 


Taz Proclamations for Crowns granted by the Boroughs of 
Attica mall be made in their on reſpective Boroughs; but if 
the People and Senate of Athens crown any of their Citizens, it | 


ſhall be permitted to proclaim them in the F heatre, during 
the Feſtival of Bacchus. 


32 thou hear, Æſchines, the Law itſelf expreſsly de- 
claring, © if the People and Senate of Athens crown any of 
c their Citizens, let them be proclaimed in the Theatre?“ 

Wherefore then, unhappy Man, doſt thou utter theſe Calum- 
nies | ? Wherefore invent theſe F alſchoods? Why doſt thou not 
purge away this Madneſs of thy Brain with Hellebore ? Art 
thou not aſhamed of having urged this Proſecution, „not for any 
Crime, committed againſt the State, but to gratify thy own 
malignant Spirit of Envy? Doſt thou not bluſh for having 
corrupted ſome of our Laws, and quoted others partially, which 
ought in Juſtice to have been mad at length; eſpecially before 

Judges, # 
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Judges, who are engaged by Oath to pronounce Sentence ac- 
cording to thoſe Laws? Yet after having acted in this Man- 
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ner, you enumerate the Qualifications, that ſhould neceſſarily 
enter into the Character of a zealous and faithful Republican, 
as if you were giving Directions to a Sculptor, and had after- 
wards received a Statue greatly different from the Directions 
you had given; or as if a valuable Republican were to be de- 
ſcribed by your Words, not by his own Conduct, and the 
Meaſures he had propoſed in his Miniſtry. (18) Then with 
Clamour and Vociferation, as if you were ſtill in the original 
Cart of your Profeſſion, (19) you utter a Language, without 
Diſtinction of fitting or unfitting, far better ſuited to thee, and thy 
F amily, than mine, However, I conceive there is this Differ- 
ence, O Men of Athens, between lnvectives and a legal Froſe- 


— 


for which the Laws denounce a proper Puniſhment; but In- 


vectives 


Deſcription. 


(18) Our Author laughs at Æſchines 
for ſuppoſing, that a Miniſter of State 
could be exactly formed according to his 
He makes no Allowance 
for the various Abilities and Virtues and 
Paſſions, that muſt enter into the Com- 


poſition; and form perhaps the moſt 
He ex- 


complex Being of the Creation. 
pects it ſhould be complete and ſimple, 
as it appears in his Ideas. Thus he gives 


Directions to a Sculptor for a Statue, but 


will be miſerably diſappointed, if he 
imagines, he ſhall ſee it finiſhed in every 
Fearure, Lineament, and Attitude, ac- 
cording to thoſe Directions. 


„Ihe learned Reader will find the latter 


Part of the Sentence rendered very differ- 


ently from the Senſe, in which it is under- 


ſtood by our nn and Commen- 


tators. 


(19) womep 25 8 As if out 
of a Cart, The Tranſlator confeſſes, he 


has no Authority among our Commen- 


tators for applying theſe Words to the 
particular. Cart, in which Theſpis and 
his firſt ſtrollii g Comedians exhibited 
their Plays. Yet this Application gives 
a peculiar Spirit to the Paſlage, as it 


whimſically repreſents Æſchines in this 


original Theatre of his Profeſſion, which 


Demoſthenes is always 3 careful 


to remember. 
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vectives have only thoſe Expreſſions of Bitterneſs, which they, 
who hate each other, are apt to utter in Proportion to the na- 
tural Malignity of their Diſpoſitions. Yet I cannot imagine, 
that our Anceſtors erected theſe Courts of Juſtice, that you 
ſhould aſſemble here, and liſten to thoſe atrocious Calumnies, 
with which we ſlander each other; but that we ſhould legally 
accuſe and convict whoever hath been guilty of any Crime 
againſt the Republic. Although Zſchines was equally con- 
ſcious, as I am, of this Truth, yet he hath choſen the Invec- 
tives of his Cart, rather than a legal Proſecution. 


Ir were however unreaſonable, that he ſhould go off in 
Triumph on this Occaſion, and eſcape the Vengeance he hath 
provoked. I ſhall therefore regularly proceed upon that Con- 
ſideration, when I have aſked him the following Queſtion, 
Whether, AÆſchines, may we pronounce you my Enemy, or 
that of the Republic? Mine undoubtedly. When it was 
however in your Power to revenge, in regular Courſe of Law, 
the Crimes I am now ſuppoſed to have committed, why did 
you totally neglect to proſecute me by an Examination into my 


Accounts, by an Indictment for the Laws I had trafiſgreſſed, or 
by ſome other judicial Proceeding? Or when I was declared 


innocent in every Inſtance by the Laws themſelves; by the 
ſtated Days appointed for my Arraignment, and by the Judge- 


ment frequently pronounced upon my Conduct; when I never 


was convicted of any one Action injurious to the Intereſts of my 


Vor. II. HA Coun- _ 
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Country; when the Republic certainly gained, according to 
particular Incidents and Conjunctures, a greater or leſs conſide- 
rable Share of Glory by my Adminiſtration, haſt thou now de- 
termined upon this Oppoſition ? Be cautious however of being 


found an Enemy to the People of Athens in Reality, to me in 
Appearance. 


SINE you are now inſtructed how to pronounce Sentence ac- 
cording to Juſtice, and the religious Obligation of your Oaths, 
I hold myſelf compelled, (for ſo it appears) although not natu- 
rally fond of Invectives, to return ſome Anſwer to his Calum- 
nies, and Falſehoods; to tell ſome neceſſary Truths concerning 
him, and to demonſtate both what he is in himſelf, and from 
what Anceſtry deſcended, who with ſuch Facility provokes, 


* 
and talks Evil of others; who tears to Pieces ſome caſual 


Expreſſions of mine, though he himſelf utters Things, of 
which, what good Man would not be aſhamed? If Zacus, 
Rhadamanthus or Minos were my Accuſers, not this Word- 
Catcher, this hackneyed pettifogger, this miſerable Scrivener, 
do not imagine they would have treated me with ſuch | injurious 
Language, er with ſach Inſolence, as when, like an Actor in 
3 Tragedy, he cried out aloud, O Earth, and Sun, and Virtue, - 

with other Exclamations of the ſame Kind; ; and again, when he 
invoked that Intelligence and Erudition, by which we diſtinguiſh 
betwcen Things beautiful and deformed. You yourſelves heard 
him talk this extraordinary Language. What Commerce, thou Im- 


purity, 
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purity, haſt thou, or thine, with Virtue? What Knowledge to di - 
ſtin guiſh] between Things beautiful and deformed? Whence could 
you have acquired ſuch Diſcernment, whence claim the Merit 
of ſuch a Talent ? Canſt thou preſume to talk of Erudition ? 
They, who have indeed acquired a larger Portion of it, never 

boaſt of the Poſſeſſion themſelves, and bluſh whenever it is 
mentioned by others. But it happens to thoſe, who are totally 
uneducated like you, that in meer Want of common Senſe they 
aſſume the Appearance of it, and torture their Hearers with 
the Vanity of diſplaying it, but never perſuade them into an 
Opinion of their Learning. 10 


Al r Hou certainly not a Loſs for Matter in Abundance 


concerning thee and thine, yet I am really at a Loſs where to 


begin. Whether that your Father Tromes was a Slave in Fet- 
ters to Elpias, the Schoolmaſter, who taught Children their Al- 
phabet near the Temple of Theſeus; or that your Mother 
exerciſed her daily Matrimony in a Brothel near the Statue of 
Calamites, the Hero, and there educated this very lovely Pic- 
ture of a Man, this firſt-rate Actor of third-rate Characters: 
Or that Phormio, the Galley- Trumpeter, and a Slave of Dion's, 
firſt raiſed her from this honourable and virtuous Employment ? 


Bor by Jupiter and all our Deities, I am apprehenſive, 
while I am thus treating thy Character with ſtricteſt Propriety, 
that I ſhall appear to talk a Language ill-ſuited to my own 
On. H h h 2 Manners 
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Manners and Reputation. I ſhall therefore avoid it hereafter, 
and will here begin the Hiſtory of his proper Life. He is now 
no longer one of the Vulgar ; one of the unknown; but emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed----by being devoted to Deſtruction by the 
general Execrations of our People. For lately; do I ſay lately? 
even Yeſterday, or the Day before, he became at once an A- 
thenian, and an Orator. Then adding two Syllables to his Fa- 


ther's Name, inſtead of Tromes he calls him Atrometus; and 
very folemnly decorates his Mother with the Title of Glauco- 


thea, whom we all remember by the Surname of Empuſa, in 
Honour of the various Forms ſhe could afſume on certain Oc- 
caſions, and her ready Compliances, doing or ſuffering. 

What other poſſible Account of ſuch an extraordinary Appel- 
lation? Vet thou, ungrateful as thou art, and malevolent in 
thy Nature, though raiſed from Slavery to Freedom, from Indi- 
gence to Riches, by the Favour of our People, art ſo far from 
repaying theſe Obligations with Gratitude, that thou haſt fold 
thyſelf to their Enemies, and employed all the Powers of thy 
Adminiſtration to their Deſtruction. 


0 WrarzysR appears in his Orations, by which his Intentions 
wa ak to the W N can poſlibly admit of a Diſpute, = 


— 


convicted of acting in . of our Enemies, I ſhall deſire you 
to recollect. Who does not remember the disfranchiſed Anti- 


Phot! ? He had promiſed Philip to ſet Fire to your Arſenals, 
and 
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and came hither ſecretly for that Purpoſe. When I had ſeized 
him, lurking in the Pyrzum, and dragged him before an As- 
ſembly of the People, this Traitor, by loud and repeated Cla- 
mours, © that I had outraged the Liberty of the Conſtitution 3 ; 
« inſulted an unhappy Citizen in his Misfortunes, and unwar- 


e rantably broke into his Houſe,” prevailed to have the Cri- 
minal diſmiſſed ; and unlek the Areopagus, perceiving the Vil- 


lainy of the Affair, and ſenſible of your Imprudence at ſo cri- 
tical a Conjuncture, had ordered ſtrict Search to be made 
after that execrable Incendiary ; unleſs they had arreſted, and 
brought him before you again, he had been violently wreſted 
out of the Hands of Juſtice, and eſcaped with Impunity under 
the Protection of this pompous Declaimer. On the contrary, 
you put him to the Torture, and then ſent him to his Execu- 
tion, as you ought in Juſtice to have treated his Advocate. But 
when with the ſame Imprudence, which had often produced 
moſt unhappy Conſequences to the Public, you appointed Æſ- 
chines your Deputy to the Congreſs of the States at Delos, the 
Areopagus, who were perfectly well informed of every Circum- 
ſtance of his Conduct with regard to Antiphon, and to whom 
you had given the ſole Cognizance, and abſolute Determination 

of the Affair, inſtantly turned him, like a Traitor, out of his 
Employment, and nominated Hyperides your Deputy. Such 
was the Deciſion of the Senate, and executed with all the re- 

ligious Ceremonies of approaching the Altar in giving their Suf- 
2 | frages, 
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frages, when not one Suffrage was given to this unhallowed 
Villain. In Atteſtation of theſe Facts call me the Witneſſes. 


The WIrNESSE8. 


The following Perſons, Callias, Zeno, Cleon, and Demoni- 
cus, bear this Teſtimony to Demoſthenes; that when the Peo- 
ple had elected Zſchines their Deputy to ſupport the ſacred 
Rights of the Temple at Delos, in the general Aſſembly of the 
Amphictyons, we being met in Council adjudged Hyperides 
to be much more worthy to plead the Cauſe of the Republic, 
and Hyperides was accordingly elected. 


As Æſchines therefore was appointed to this Office; as the 
Senate excluded him, and preferred another, it then openly 
declared him a Traitor, and an Enemy to his Country. You 

have here one gallant Inſtance of his Politics, and which cer- 
tainly bears a near Reſemblance, does it not ? to thoſe Crimes, 
whereof I am accuſed. I ſhall now defire you to recolle& an- 
other. When Philip ſent Python hither, and with him the Am- 
baſſadors of all his Confederates, with an Intention of expoſing 
the Republic to univerſal Shame, and proving, that ſhe had 

violated the Laws of N ations, I yielded not to that inſolent O- 
_ rator, nor gave Way to the impetuous Torrent of his Declama- 
tion. I roſe, and replied; nor did I, like a Traitor, give up 
the Juſtice of your Cauſe, but ſo manifeſtly convicted Philip 
of Perfidy and Injuſtice, that even his own Confederates aroſe 
and KOT aged the a Yet Æſchines was an Advocate 


for 
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for Python : not only was a Witneſs, but even a falſe and per- 
Jured Witneſs. Nor were even theſe Treaſons ſufficient. He 
was ſoon afterwards found i in Thraſo's Houſe in ſecret Confer- 


ence with Anaxinus, the Spy of Philip. But undoubtedly, 


whoever ſecretly confers and holds Correſpondence with an E- 


miſſary of our Enemies, is himſelf in the very Nature of Things, 

a Spy, and an Enemy to his Country. In Proof of theſe Aſ- 
ſertions, let the Witneſſes be called. | 
The WIrNESss Es. 

+ CaLlliDEMUs, Hyperides, and Nicomachus, 1 been 
duly ſworn before the Generals, deliver this Teſtimony i in Fa- 


vour of Demoſthenes: That they ſaw Aſchines entering by 
Night into the Houſe of Thraſo, and their holding ſecret Con- 


4 


ference with Anaxinus, who was generally reputed the Spy of 


Plnilip. This T eſtimony is dated the third of July, under the 


Archonſhip of Nicias. 


" thoifind other Proofs of his Villainy I paſs over unmen- 


| tioned, for in general ſuch was his Conduct. Beſides, I could 


now give you many other {till more flagrant Inſtances or his © 


having, through that whole Period, like a Slave maintained the 
Intereſts of your Enemies, and purſued me with perpetual Vex- 
ations. But Facts of this Kind make not any juſt Impreſſion 
upon your Memories, nor excite that Indignation they deferve. 


You have indulged (by unhappy Cuſtom) an unbounded Licence 
to every Declaimer, who thinks proper, to ſupplant and ca- 


lumniate 
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lumniate the Citizen, who propoſes to you the moſt ſalutary 
Counſels, and thus exchange the real Advantages of the Com- 
monwealth for the trivial Pleaſure and Gratification of liſtening 
to Calumnies and Invectives. From thence, it becomes more 
eaſy, and far leſs dangerous for them, who are ſervilely devoted 
to your Enemies, to receive the Reward of their Perfidy, than 
for a faithful Citizen, and zealous of your Welfare, to accept 
of an Employment in your Adminiſtration. 


Buronk the War was openly proclaimed. it was s impious, O 


Farth and Heaven! to have aſſiſted Philip. Can the Charge | 
of Impiety be denied i in an Act of Treaſon againſt our Country ? 


Pardon him however, if ſuch be) your good Pleaſure ; pardon this 
Impiety. But when our Ships were openly plundered, Cherſo- 


neſus laid waſte, and Philip had invaded even the Territories 


of Athens; ; when the Affair was no longer Matter of Doubt, 
but Hoſtilities were actually commenced, yet this Sychophant, 
who mouths his Iambics ſo tragically, hath not one Decree, 
whether of orcater or leſs Importance, to produce for the Ad- 


vantage of the Republic. If he dares aſſert the contrary, let 
him produce it in theſe Hours allotted for my Defence. But 


there is not any ſuch Decree. From whence, one of theſe two 


Conſequences muſt neceſſarily follow, either that he was inca- 
pable of finding Fault with my Conduct, and therefore did not 
offer any other Decrees ; or being ſolicitous to promote the In- 


tereſts of our Enemies, was determined not to propole any 


better 
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better Meaſures. But when he found a Poſlibility of working 


any execrable Miſchief, did he ſtill refuſe to prefer any Decree ? 
Was he ſtill obſtinately filent ? 


No. He would not then 
ſuffer any one elſe even to ſpeak. 
His other, ſecret Practices, the Commonwealth might per- 
| haps have endured ; but one daring Act of Villainy hath crown- 
ed and compleated all the former. That Act, upon which he 
conſumed ſo conſiderable a Part of his Harangue, when he 
ſeemed determined utterly to pervert the very Nature of Truth 
by a perplexed and tedious Enumeration of Locrian Decrees 
and Reſolutions. But impoſſible. How can Truth be per- 
verted by Falſchood ? It is not, Æſchines, in the Multitude 
of Words to waſh away the Guilt of this Tranſaction. But I 
here invoke, O Men of Athens, in your Preſence, all our Gods 
and Goddeſſes, who graciouſly preſide over theſe Territories, 
eſpecially the Pythian Apollo, the God of our Anceſtors, and 
implore them all to grant me Happineſs and Health, as I now 
ſpeak truly, or as I truly ſpoke in your Aſſembly, when 1 
_ firſt perceived (for I perceived, and inſtantly perceived) this un- 
hallowed Wretch engaging in theſe execrable Deſigns, But if 
in perſonal Enmity to him, or Love of Oppoſition, I now ac- 
cuſe him falſely, may thoſe Gods render me for ever incapable 
of enjoying the Bleſſings I poſſeſs. But wherefore this earneſt 
| Invocation, or why theſe vehement Exclamations ? Becaule, 
although I can indiſputably prove the Facts, whereof I ſhall 
accuſe him, by our public Records ; although I am perſuaded, 
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that you yourſelves perfectly remember the whole Tranſaction, 
yet I am apprehenſive he may be deemed too inconſiderable to 
be capable of working ſuch enormous Miſchiefs. Thus it hap- 
pened before, when he brought hither his Falſchoods from 
Macedonia, and utterly wrought the Deſtruction of the miſera - 
ble Phoczans. For ſchines was the ſole Contriver of the Am- 
phiſſæan War; that War, by which Philip got Poſſeſſion of 
Elatæa; by which he was elected Commander in Chief of the 
Amphictyons, and overturned the whole imperial Conſtitution 
of Greece: Eſchines alone was the Cauſe of all our ſevereſt 
Misfortunes. When, at the Moment, I entered my Proteſt 
againſt him, and cried aloud in the Aſſembly, © You bring a 
« War, Æſchines, into Attica; the Amphictyonic War, ſome 
of his Party, convened by him for that Purpoſe, would not 
| ſuffer me to proceed; while others were aſtoniſhed, and even 

ſuſpected, that in perſonal Hatred I had charged him with an 
imaginary Crime. Now hear, O Men of Athens, ſince you 
were not then permitted to hear, the Nature and Circumſtances 
of this Affair; with what View the Project was contrived, 
and how it was carried into Execution. You will behold a 
Scheme admirably well concerted ; you will receive no incon- 


ſiderable Lights with regard to this Period of your Hiſtory, and 
obſerve how great was Philip's Dexterity, and Addreſs, 


Ir was impoſſible for him to expect a happy Iſſue of the 
War, or to be relieved from its Diſtreſſes, except he could en- 


gage 
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gage the Thebans and Theſſalians in a Quarrel with this Repub- 
lic. For although your Generals conducted the War againſt 
him unfortunately, and with very unequal Abilities, yet the 
War itſelf, and our Privateers wrought him a thouſand Miſ- 
chiefs. He could neither export the Produce of his own King- 
dom, or import whatever Neceſſaries he wanted from other 
Countries. He was neither, at that Time, ſuperior to us by 
Sea, nor powerful enough by Land to have invaded Attica, if 
the Theſſalians had not followed his Standards, or the The- 
bans opened him a Paſſage through their Dominions. What- 
ever Superiority he gained over the Generals, ſuch as they 
were (for their Characters are not at preſent under our Conſi- 
deration) whom you employed againſt him, yet by the Nature 
and Situation of the Country, where the War was carried on, 
and by ſome Advantages we mutually enjoyed, he was infi- 
nitely diſtreſſed. If he ſhould attempt, upon Motives of his own 
_ perſonal Enmity alone, to induce the Theſſalians and Thebans | 
to invade us, he was convinced, they would pay him very little 
Attention; but if, by aſſuming the ſpecious Appearance of a 
common Cauſe, he could be choſen General of the Amphicty- 
ons, he then hoped to ſucceed more eaſily, either by Artifice 
or Perſuaſion. What therefore was the Plan he propoſed ? ; 
Behold how admirably concerted. To kindle a War againſt 
the Amphictyons, and to raiſe Diſſentions in their Counſels at 
Thermopylæ, from whence he preſumed, they would immedi- 
* ph to him for Aſſiſtance. If however he ſhould em- 
li i 2 ä 
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_ ploy either his own Deputies, or thoſe of his Confederates in 
the Scheme, he was juſtly apprehenſive, that the Thebans and 
Theſſalians would ſuſpe& him, and the Grecians in general be 


more upon their Guard. But if an Athenian ; a Deputy, ap- 
pointed by a People, who had declared themſelves his Enemies, 
would negotiate the Affair, he doubted not, as in Fact it 
happened, that he ſhould conceal his Deſign. But how did he 
execute his Project? He bribed this Traitor. Then, while 
we were in general, I believe, unapprehenſive of their Inten- 
tions, or (as it uſually happens in your Affairs) not ſufficiently 
careful to prevent their taking Effect, it was propoſed to ſend 
Aſchines Ambaſſador to the Congreſs at Thermopylæ, and 
when three or four of his own Faction had given him their Suf- 
frages, he was declared duly elected. Being thus inveſted with 
the Authority of the Republic, he entered into the Council of 
the Amphictyons, and there, neglecting and treating every other 
Conſideration with Contempt, he ſtudiouſly applied himſelf to 
perfect the great Work of his Corruption. Having compoſed a 
very ſpecious Harangue, and diſplayed his Invention in a fabu- 
lous Story of the Conſecration of the Cirrhzan Lands, he ſo far 
impoſed upon the Deputies, Men unexperiencedi in the Subtleties 
of Eloquence, and little ſagacious to foreſee the Conſequences 
of their Compliance, as to perſuade them to decree, that a 
Survey ſhould be taken of the Territories, which the Am- 
phiſſæans aſſerted to be their Property, and had therefore cul- 
tivated, but which Æſchines with loud Accuſations of Sacrilege 
| affirmed 
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affirmed to have been dedicated to Apollo, although the Lo- 


-- crians never had inſtituted any Suit againſt us upon a Claim of 


Impoſts or Cuſtoms, as he hath moſt untruly pretended in his 


Harangue. You will be convinced by this only Conſideration. 
It was impoſſible for them to have inſtituted any Suit againſt 


the Commonwealth, unleſs they had farſt ſent us a regular Ci- 


tation. But who ever ſent us ſuch a Citation? From what 


Power and Authority was it iſſued ? Shew us, Æſchines, the 
Man, who knows, and will aſſert the Fact. Impoſſible. The 


whole is an Abuſe of Truth; a vain and idle Pretence of your 
ovyn Invention. 


Wrzn the Amphictyons therefore, by his Suggeſtions, 
went to ſurvey theſe Lands, the Locrians ſuddenly fell upon 
them, and had well nigh deſtroyed them with their Arrows. 


Some of the Deputies were taken Priſoners. When this Conteſt 


aroſe, and War was declared againſt the Amphiſizans, Cotty- 


phus was appointed General of the Amphictyonic Forces. But 


when ſeveral States either did not appear at the Congreſs, or, 
if they did appear, were totally inactive, ſome of the Theſſali- 
ans, who had long been Traitors to their Country, and certain 


Citizens 


(20) It was a wiſe Inſtitution, that Locrians therefore had had any 
whatever Diſputes happened between any new Cuſtoms, or Impoſts in their Ports 
two Grecian States, a third ſhould be of the Athenians, they muſt have ſued 


choſen as Umpire, to whoſe Decifion for them under the Authority of ſome 


they ſhould be obliged to ſubmit. This other Republic, whoſe Citations would 
third State iſſued out Citations, or Sum- now appear upon Record. We are ob- 
mons to the Parties concerned, with all liged to Doctor Taylor for this Expla- 
the Forms of a regular Proceſs. If the nation of the Paſſage. 


— 
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Citizens of other Republics, inſtructed for the Purpoſe, inſtant- 
ly propoſed Philip at the next Aſſembly to be Commander in 
Chief, and alledged many very plauſible Reaſons in Favour of 
their Propoſal ; « That either they muſt be obliged to bring in 
“ Contributions themſelves; to maintain a Body of foreign 
e Troops, and to puniſh thoſe, who refuſed to comply with 
e their Orders, or to ele& Philip their General.” What 
need I ſay more? Upon theſe Reaſons he was elected; when 
inſtantly aſſembling his Forces, and entering on a feigned 
March to Cyrrha, he heartily bids farewell to the Cyrrhæans 
and Locrians, and ſeizes upon Elatæa. At this Moment there- 
fore, if the Thebans had not ſuddenly changed their Reſolution, 
and united with you, this whole Project, like a Winter's Tem- 


peſt, had precipitately fallen on the Republic. Thus, prin- 


cipally, by the favourable Interpoſition of ſome God, O Men 
of Athens, and next, as far as lies within the Power of any one 
Man, by my Services, did the Thebans inſtantly check the 
Progreſs of this Deſtroyer. Now let the Secretary read the ſe- 
veral Reſolutions of the Congreſs at Thermopylæ, with their 
reſpective Dates, that you may behold what Miſchiefs this de- 
teſtable Villain occaſioned, for which he hath to this Moment 
eſcaped your Vengeance. Read. 


Rz80LUTIONS of the AMPHICTYONs. 


UnDzs the Pontificate of Clinagoras, in a Spring-Council 
held at Fern the Deputies and Aſſiſtants of the Am- 
— 
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phictyons entered into the following Reſulution : Whereas the 
Amphiſſæans do now treſpaſs upon, cultivate and graze Cattle 


on the Lands conſecrated to Apollo, it is reſolved, that the 


Depuries and their Aſſiſtants ſhall take a Survey of thoſe Lands; 


mark out the Bounds with Pillars, and forbid the Amphiſſæans 


ever to enter upon them for the future. 


OrHER RRE SOLUTION s. 


UxpER the Pontificate of Clinagoras, in a Spring- Council 15 
held at Thermopylz, it is reſolved by the Deputies, Aſſiſtants 
and general Aſſembly of the Amphictyons: Whereas the Am- 
phiſſæans have divided among them; do now cultivate, and 
graze Cattle on the Lands conſecrated to Apollo; and whereas, 
when they were forbidden to act in this facrilegious Manner, 


they appeared in Arms, and repelled by Force the common 


Council of Greece, and wounded ſome of their Deputies, par- 


ticularly Cottyphus, appointed General of the Amphicyons ; 


be it therefore reſolved, that an Embaſſy ſhall be ſent to Phi- 
lip, to ſolicit him to aſſiſt Apollo and the Amphictyons, and 
not indolently behold the God inſulted by theſe profane Am- 


phiſſæans, and to acquaint him, that all the Grecians, afſem- 
bled in Council at Thermopy læ, do for that Purpofe elect him 
Commander in Chief of their Forces, with full Power and 


Authority to act, as he ſhall find erpechent. 


Now read the Dates of theſe Reſolutions, from whence it will 
appear, that Æſchines was your Deputy at that Period, Read. 
| | The 
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The Darxs. 
Up the Archoaſhip of Mneſithides, the Grmenth Day 
of F ä 


Now give me the Letter, that Philip FI to * Confederates 
in Peloponneſus, when the Thebans refuſed to obey his Orders. 
By that Letter you will clearly perceive he concealed his real 
Deſign, ſuch as the Deſtruction of Greece, of Thebes, and 
Athens, under an Appearance of Zeal for the common Cauſe, 
and Obedience to the Decrees of the Amphictyons. But the 
Traitor, who furniſhed him with Opportunities of executing theſe 
Projects, and aſſuming theſe Pretences, was Æſchines. Read. 

| Pr1tie's LETTER. 

Philip, King of the Macedonians, to all the Magiſtrates of 
his Confederates in Peloponneſus, and to all his other Allies, 

Greeting. Whereas the Locrians, Inhabitants of Amphiſſa, have 
impiouſly violated the Temple of Apollo in Delphos, and laid 

waſte the conſecrated Lands, I am determined, in Conjunction 
with you, to aſſiſt the God, and to take Vengeance of a Peo- 
ple, who have violated whatever is held ſacred among Mankind. 
For this Purpoſe, you are required to join me at Phocis, com- 
pleatly armed, and furniſhed with Proviſions for forty Days, 
on the next enſuing Month, which we Macedonians call Loiis, 
the Athenians Boedromion, and the Corinthians Panemon. 
We ſhall afterwards proceed in our Conduct by the general 
8 Advice 
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Advice of thoſe, who join us with all their Forces, and ſhall 
certainly chaſtiſe thoſe, who do not obey our Orders. Farewell. 


B HOLD, how he avoids mentioning his real Motives, and 
conceals himſelf under his Zeal for the Amphictyons. But 
who concerted theſe Meaſures with him, and cooperated with 
him in the Execution? Who furniſhed him with theſe Pre- 
tences? Who was the principal Author of all our Calamities? 
Was not this Traitor Zſchines ? Do not therefore, O Men 
of Athens, as you walk and converſe together, aſcribe the Mi- 
ſeries of Greece to one Man alone. Not by one Man alone, 1 
here atteſt the Powers of Earth and Heaven, but by a Multi- 

tude of abandoned Wretches, diſperſed through all our Re- 
publics, and among whom Zſchines may be juſtly numbered, 
have we been thus totally undone ; this Zſchines, whom, if 
it were neceſſary to make the plain FP unreſerved Declaration, 
I ſhould not heſitate to declare the univerſal Ruin of all the Men, 
the Territories and Cities, that have been deſtroyed in Conſe- 
quence of theſe fatal Meaſures, becauſe, whoever ſows the Seed, 


| is Author of the Harveſt : this Æſchines, from whom, I Wn. 


aſtoniſhed, that you do not inſtantly turn away, whenever you 
meet him, with Averſion and Horrour. But thick and impe- 
netrable is the Darkneſs, for ſo it appears, that hath intervened 
between you and Truth. 


Ir hath happened, while I have thus lightly touched upon 
his Perfidy to his Country, that I have regularly come to the 
Vol. 35. - 1 Meaſures, 


g 
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Meaſures, by which J oppoſed his Treaſons, during my Ad- 
miniſtration, 'Theſe you are upon many Accounts obliged in 
Juſtice to hear me relate, but eſpecially becauſe, if I have in 
Fact endured ſuch Labours for your Service, it would be 
ſhameful indeed, O Men of Athens, if you were unable to en- 
dure the ſimple Recital of them. For when I beheld the The- 
bans, I had almoſt ſaid, beheid even the Athenians themſelves; 
ſo far ſeduced by Philip's Agents, and the Wretches he had 
corrupted both in Thebes and Athens, as to be regardleſs of, 
and unattentive to Philip's future Greatneſs; an Object of 
equal Terrour to both Nations, and requiring their utmoſt = 
Attention; when I beheld you rather prompt to injure and 
oppoſe each other, I was perpetually anxious to prevent a Rup- 
ture between you. Neither did I rely upon my own Judgement 
only for the Expediency of theſe Meaſures, But was convinced 
by the Conduct of Ariftophon, and afterwards of Eubulus, who 
always endeavoured to : promote this Friendſhip between the 
Nations; and while they differed upon many other Points of 
Agminiftration, yet in this they conſtantly agreed. Theſe two 
great Perſons, when living you followed with a ſervile Adulati- 
on, thou vile, pernicious Animal, and now do not bluſh to 
outrage their Memory after their Death; For whenever you 
cenſure me with regard to the Thebans, you condemn their 
Conduct, much more than mine, who before I entered into 
Miniſtry had conſtantly approved of this Alliance. But I re- 


turn from this Digreſſion to inform you, that when Aſchines 


had 
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had thus kindled the Amphiſſean War, and his other Accom- 


plices had effectually ſet us at Variance with the Thebans, Phi- 


lip took that Opportunity of invading us, for the ſake of which 


they had fomented theſe Quarrels between the Republics; and 

if we had not a little rouſed us from our Lethargy, we ſhould 
never afterwards have been able to recover our Strength ; to 

ſuch an Extreme had they precipitately driven the Affair. 


what Manner you were then affected towards each other, will 


beſt appear by your Decrees and by Philip's Anſwer, which 
1 defire may be read, 


The DcxkEx. 


1 the Archonſhip of Heropythus, on the ans. fifth 
of March, the Erecthean Tribe exerciſing the Prytanic Power, 


it is reſolved, with the Advice and O pinion of the Senate and 
the Generals; that whereas Philip hath made himſelf Maſter of 


ſome Towns upon the Frontiers of Attica, and actually demo- 
liſhed others; and whereas he was now meditatin g an In vaſion of 
our proper Territories, ſetting at nought our mutual Treaties, 
and determined to violate thoſe Oaths, by which they were ra- 
tified ; thus acting in Contempt of the Peace concluded be- 
tween us, and our public Faith mutually given and received; 
it therefore ſeemeth good to the Senate and People to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to him, who ſhall remonſtrate upon his Proceed- 
ings, and exhort him eſpecially to preſerve the good Cgpcord 


and the Treaties ſubſiſting between us; or if he be otherwiſe de- 
K k k 2 termined, 
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termined, to grant the Republic Time for their future Counſels 
and a Truce until May. The Senators, Simus, Euthydemus, the 
Philaſian, and Olagoras, were choſen for this Embaſſy. 
ANorHER Dscae. 

un pzz the Archonſhip of Heropythus, on the thirtieth of 
April, the Commander in Chief of our Forces made this Mo- 

tion; whereas Philip. hath attempted. to alienate the Thebans 
from us, and is now preparing to make an Irruption with all 
his Forces into a Country ſituated: upon the Frontiers of: Attica, 
in open Violation of the Treaties ſuſiſting between us; it there- 
fore ſeemeth good to the Senate and. People to ſend an Herald 
and Ambaſſador to expoſtulate with him, and exhort him to 
grant us a Truce, that the People may deliberate upon this 
Exigency; becauſe they have not yet determined to ſend him 
any the leaſt Succours, in his War againſt the Amphiſſzans. (21) 
The Senators, Nearchus, and Polycrates were choſen A: inbaſ- : 
ſadors; and Eunomus, the Plebeian, was appointed Ne 
Now read his Anſwer. 


P ILIr's Anſwer to the ATHENIANS. 
PullLIr, King of the Macedonians, to the Senate and Peo- 
» am not ignorant of your original 
Intentions 


on. He could have no other Pretence 


ple of Athens, Greeting. 


(21) We have ſeen Philip's Demand 


of Succours againſt the Amphiſſzans, 


11 Virtue of the Amphictyonic Decree, 
and the enaces, with which it is con- 
cluded. Theſe were probably levelled 
at the Athenians particularly ; and we 


now ſee him marching towards Athens, 


as if to put theſe Menaces into Executi- 


for-invading;them, or they for. deſiring. 
Time to deliberate, but becauſe they had 
not yet determined to ſend him the Succours 
he demanded. The Paſlage is acknow-. 
ledged deſperate, and incapable, ſays 
Doctor Taylor, of any Senſe yer given 
to the Words. 
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Intentions towards us, nor with how much Earneſtneſs you 
have endeavoured to gain over the Theſſalians and Thebans, 
ven otians to your Meaſures. But when they re- 
ſolved to follow wiſer Counſels, and not to ſubmit their Incli- 
nations to your arbitrary Deciſions, but to be guided by their 
own apparent Intereſt, you now change your Manner of ating, 
and ſend Ambaſſadors and Heralds to bid us recollect our Trea- 
ties, and to demand a Truce, although you have never ſuffered 
any Act of Hoſtility from our Arms. Having given Audience to 
your Ambaſſadors, we comply with your Demands, and ſhall 
readily grant the Truce you deſire, provided you remove from 


your Councils the Perſons, who have ill adviſed you, and i in- 
| flict o on them that Infamy they merit. Farewell. 


Paiie's Anſwer to the TH ERBANS. | 

Pullir, King of the Macedonians, to the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Thebes, Greeting. I have received your Letter, by 
which you renew that Harmony and Peace ſubſiſting between 

us. Lam beſides informed, that the Athenians have uſed every 
Solicitation' to induee you to⸗ comply with their Requeſts ; and 

I confeſs, 1 did at firſt imagine, you would be perſuaded, by 
the Hopes with which they flattered you, to follow the Mea- 
ſures they propoſed. But being now fully convinced, that after 
having inquired into the State of your Affairs, you chooſe rather 
to maintain your Treaties with us, than to be guided by 
the Counſels of others, I have felt a very ſenſible Satisfaction. 
But 
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But while I greatly approve of your Conduct in general, I muſt 
particularly applaud your Prudence in this Affair, and the Re- 
gard you have manifeſted for my Friendſhip 3 from whence 1 


hope you will derive no inconſiderable Advantages, if you con- 
tinue fim in your Reſolution, Farewell. 


Pate, by theſe Artifices, raiſed a mutual Jealouſy between 
the two Cities, and being now greatly elated with your Decrees 
and his Anſwers, he marched with all his Forces and reduced 
Elatza ; as if he were perſuaded, that, whatever he attempt- 
ed, you and the Thebans would never unite to oppoſe him. 
You all remember the Tumult and Commotion, that roſe in 
the City upon the Occaſion, yet permit me to mention ſome 
few Circumſtances, that require your preſent Attention, It 
was Evening, when a Meſſenger arrived and informed the Ma- 
giſtrates, that Elatza was taken. Having inſtantly riſen from 
Supper, ſome of them ruſhed into the Forum, drove the Tradeſ- 
men from their Shops, and burnt the Sheds, that covered them; 
others ſent for the Generals, and called for a Trumpeter, and 
the whole City was full of Confuſion. Next Morning, as ſoon 
as Day appeared, the Magiſtrates convoked the Senate to their 
uſual Place of meeting, while you ran with Earneſtneſs to your 
Aſſembly, and before the Senators had debated the Affair, or 
come to any Reſolution upon it, the whole People had already 
taken their Seats in their uſual Court. (22) When the Senate 

was 


(22) There are many Particulars in this Deſcription, that deſerve our A tten- 
tion. 
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was afterward aſſembled, the Magiſtrates made their. Report of the 
Advices they had received, and introduced the Meſſenger, who 
related the Affair. The Crier then made Proclamation, Wno 
IS WILLING TO GIVE His Opinion ? No-one appeared. The 
' Queſtion. was frequently repeated without Succeſs, though all: 
our. Generals, all our Orators were preſent, and heard the com- 
mon Voice of their Country calling upon them to ſave her by 
their Advice. For whatever the Crier is by Law commanded: 
to pronounce,, ought in Juſtice to be eſteemed the common 
Voice. of our Country. But had it been neceſſary for every 
Citizen, who with Ardour wiſhed the Proſperity of his Coun- 
try, to have given his Opinion, you and every other Athenian 
would have ariſen, and crowded to the Tribunal; for Iam con- 
fident you all with Ardour wiſh her Proſperity. Had this Pro- 


clamation regarded the Rich alone, the three hundred would 


tion. Wolhus aſks, why the Magiftra- 
tes ſet. Fire to theſe Sheds ? 
that the People might not be hindered 
from aſſembling? Doctor Taylor an- 
ſwers, that they might not be interrupted 
in their. Deliberations, but that every one 


mignt aſliſt his Country in this common 


Danger. A very extraordinary Reaſon. 
As. probably, perhaps, to alarm the 
Citizens, and by this Inſtance of public 
Terror, engage them to attend the 

next Morning's Aſſembly. But why is 
this Trumpeter called for? Whether to 
ſound an Alarm, or ſome military Charge 
to call the Soldiers together? Theſe 
Queſtions are not yet anſwered by our 
Commentators, and our Tranſlators only 
kranſſate. 


4 


Was it, 


Theatri. 


Next Morning the Peco] le 


have 
bad taken. their Seats, as the Original 
expreſſes it, above ayw, Wolfius and 
Ins very accurate Editor have both over- 


looked the Word, though certainly;re- 


markable and difficult. In gradibus:- 
ARETIx us. Superiori parte. 
Anon. Sedeva di ſopra. ITal. In locis 
ſuperioribus. T.amBinus: Les ſfeges 
d' enbaut, TouRREIL; with. a pretty bold 
Addition, ou Puſage le place. Thus it 

ſeems far eaſier to tranſlate, than to ac- 

knowledge our Ignorance: Mr. Portal 
by the Word &vw, above, underſtands the 

Court, called Pryx, in which the People 
generally aſſembled, and which was ſitu - 


ated on a Rock, that over-looked th: 
Fown. 
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have offered their Advice; or had it affected thoſe; who poſ- 
ſeſſed both Riches and Affection to the State, then the Citizens, 
who afterwards made ſuch liberal Benefactions to the Public, 
would have laid before you their Opinions: for they were ani- 
mated by the Love of their Country, as they were enabled by 
their Wealth, to make thoſe magnificent Benefactions. But it 
appears, the Conjunctures of that Day not only demanded a 
_ wealthy Citizen, and zealous for his Country, but one who 
from the Beginning had regularly attended to the Progreſs of 
Affairs, and from thence juſtly concluded, upon what Motives 
Philip had thus ated, and what were his future Deſigns. For 


whoever had not, long before, examined this Point with At- 


tention, however great might be his Property and Affection to 
the State, they could neither have enabled him to diſcern what 


Meaſures we ought to have purſued, nor to give you the neceſ- . 


ſary Advice. 


Ueon that important Day therefore did I appear, ſuch as 
the Exigency of your Affairs required. I came forward on the 
Tribunal, and what I then propoſed, I now deſire you, for 
two Reaſons, attentively to hear me repeat. Firſt, to con- 
vince you, that I alone, of all your Orators and Magiſtrates, 
did not in the Hour of Danger deſert that Poſt, in which my 
Zeal for the Republic had placed me, but conſidered, both in 
my Orations and Decrees, whatever, amidſt theſe Terrors, could 
be moſt conducive to your Intereſts. Next, becauſe that by 
employing 
1 
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employing a little Portion of Time in this Manner, you will 
be better inſtructed in the future Government of the Common- 
wealth. I therefore declared, that whoever was much alarmed 
at the Friendſhip of the Thebans for Philip appeared to me total] 7 
ignorant of the real State of Affairs. Becauſe, I am convin- 
« ced, if ſuch a Friendſhip had ſubſiſted between them, we 
“ ſhould not have heard that Philip is now Maſter of Elatæa, 
“ but already entered on our Frontiers. I know with certain- 
« ty, that his preſent Expedition is intended to carry into 

« Execution the Schemes he hath concerted againſt the The- 
„ bans.” I then defired your Attention, while I explained 
the whole Affair. Every Theban, whom either his Money 


e could corrupt, or his Artifices deceive, are all ready to obey 


« his Commands. Some indeed, who were originally his 
< Enemies, and at preſent oppole him, he could never influ- 
« ence. What therefore is his Deſign, and for what Purpoſe 
ce did he take Elatæa? That by giving them a nearer View 
e of his Power and the Terror of his Arms, he might animate, 
<« and raiſe the Spirits of his Adherents, and either terriſy the 
cc Party, that oppoſed him, into a Compliance with his De- 
c fares, or compell them to grant, what they now refuſe. 
Should we therefore determine in the preſent Conjuncture to 
« remember the Injuries we may poſſibly have received from 
« the Thebans, and eſteem them, as Enemies, unworthy of 
« our Confidence, we ſhall act in the very Manner Philip 


would deſire. Beſides, I am apprehenſive, that they, who 
Vol. II. 1 « now 
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now oppoſe him, will embrace his Party ; unanimouſly ſup- 
port his Intereſts, and even join with him in his Invaſion of 
Attica. If however you will be guided by my Advice; if 
you will attentively, and without the Prejudices of Faction, 
confider the Meaſures I propoſe, J am perſuaded, I ſhall 


merit your Approbation, and avert the Danger, that me- 


naces the Republic. What therefore do I adviſe? Firſt, 
to diſmiſs your preſent Fears, or to change the Object of 
them, and to be univerſally alarmed only for the Thebans. 
For they are much nearer to Deſtruction, and upon them, 


the Danger, that threatens the general Liberties of Greece, 
will firſt deſcend. Them let our Citizens, who are within 


the Age of military Service, together with our Cavalry, 
march out to Eleufis, to convince the States of Greece, that 
you yourſelyes are in Arms, and that your Party in Thebes 
may with Confidence, equal to that of their Adverſanes, 
aſſert the Freedom of their Debates, while they are aſfured, 
that as the TFraitors, who have ſold their Country to Phi- 
lip, are ſupported by an Army at Elatza, in the fame Man- 
ner you are prepared to aſſiſt them, who are nobly deter- 


mined to contend for their Liberties, whenever they are at- 


© tacked. Let me then adviſe you to elect ten Ambaſſadors, 
© who, in Conjunction with our Generals, ſhall have Power 


to appoint the Time for marching to Eleuſis, and to direct 

the Expedition. Now liſten to me with Attention, while J 

inform you, in what Manner the Affair ſhould be conducted 
« after 
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60 er theſe Anibaflidors ſhall have arrived at Thebes. Make no 

© Demands upon the Thebans. At ſuch a Conjuncture, it were 
« diſhonourable. Promiſe them your Aſſiſtance, if they de- 
« ſire it, without Reſerve, becauſe you think they are involved 


C 


Fe 


in the utmoſt Diſtreſs, while you have more prudently fore- 
e ſeen this Event. Thus, if they accept our Offers, and will - 
cc be directed by our Advice, we ſhall attain the End we pro- 
" pole, and our Proceedings will have an honourable Appear- 
* ance, and worthy of the Republic. Or if unhappily our 
Endeavours fail of Succeſs, the Thebans muſt blame them- 
ce ſelves for whatever Errors they may hereafter commit, while 
nothing diſhonourable, nothing inglorious can be imputed 
te to the Commonwealth,” 


tn 


0 


ov 


Having urged theſe 3 and others of the ſame 
Kind, I deſcended from the Tribunal. When my Diſcourſe 
was univerſally applauded (not a ſingle Negative in Oppoſition) 
I did not only give you my Advice in Words, but propoſed it | 
in Writing ; 1 did not only propoſe it in Writing, but under- 
took the Embaſſy; nor did I undertake the Embaſly alone, 
but ſucceeded in perſuading the Thebans. I began, I continu- 
ed, I perfected the Work, and for your Service devoted my- 
ſelf without Reſerve to the Dangers, that ſurrounded the Re- 
public. Now read me the Decree, that I preferred on this Oc- 
caſion. Yet tell rhe, Æſchines, how I ſhall repreſent either my- 


1 ſelf or you on that important Day 7 Shall I confeſs 7 ſelf that 
_ L112: effeminate 
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efteminate Batalus your Calumnies and garcaſms have called me, 
yet acknowledge you an abſolute Hero, and of no mean Degree; 
one of our theatrical Heroes; a Creſphontes, or a Creon, or 
that Oenomaus, whom you tragically murdered in one of our 
Villages by your miſerable performance? Yet I, the Athe- 
nian Batalus, manifeſtly appeared, upon that deciſive Occaſion, 
far more worthy of my Country, than you, the theatrical Oe- 
nomaus. Not in any one ſingle Inſtance were you ever uſeful 


or profitable to the Statez whereas I have performed every 


Duty and Service, that A good Citizen owes to his Country. 
Read the Decree. 


The Drcxgr of S | 


UNpER the Archonſhip of N auficles, the Tribe of Ajax 
preſiding i in Council, on the fixteenth of June, Demoſthenes 


propoſed the following Decree. WRRREAS Philip, King of 
the Macedonians, hath in Time paſt openly violated his Trea- 
ties concluded with the Athenian People, regardleſs of the Oaths, 
by which they were ratified, and of every other Obligation 
held facred by the Greeks ; taking Poſſeſſion of Cities, which 
did not of Right belong to him, and of ſome confeſſedly under 
the Dominion of the Athenians, although he never had received 
the leaſt Provocation to theſe Acts of Hoſtility: and whereas 
he {till makes a greater Progreſs in Violence and Cruelty, putting 
Garriſons into ſome of the Cities of Greece, and deſtroying their 
ancient Forms of Government ; raſing others to their Founda- 


tions, 
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tions, and enſlaving their Inhabitants; planting Colonies of Bar- 
barians in others; expelling their Grecian Poſſeſſors, and de- 
livering up to Violation their Temples and their Sepulchres 
(in cheſe Inſtances, however, acting not inconſiſtently with the 
Manners of his Country, or his own natural Genius) intempe- 
rately abuſing his preſent good Fortune, and forgetful that he 
hath unexpectedly riſen to this Greatneſs, from an inconſide- 
rable and obſcure Original. While the Athenians beheld him 
reducing to his Obedience . barbarian Cities only, chat had no 
Society or Alliance with Greece, they did not conſider it as a 
perſonal Injury, that merited their Reſentment. But when 
they now behold the Grecian Cities, ſome of them inſulted, 
others ruined to their Foundations, they mult eſteem it crimi- 
nal in them, and unworthy of the Glory of their Anceſtors, 
mdolently to ſee the Greeks enſlaved. . It is therefore reſolved 
by the Senate and People of Athens, having firft put up their 
' Petitions, and offered Sacrifices to the immortal Gods, and 
Heroes, Guardians and Protectors of this City and its Territo- 
ries, and then having deeply impreſſed upon their Minds the 
Remembrance of the Virtues of their Anceftors, who were al- 
; ways more anxious to preſerve the Liberties of Greece, than 
even their own native Soil; it is reſolved, that two hundred 


Galleys ſhall immediately put to Sea, and their Admiral ſet 
| Sail for the Streights of Thermopylæ; that our Generals ſhall 
aſſemble the Troops, both Infantry and Cavalry, at Eleuſis; 
that Ambaſſadors ſhall be ſent to the other Grecian States, but 


firſt 
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firſt of all to the Thebans, becauſe Philip has marched nearer 
to their Frontiers; that theſe Ambaſſadors ſhall encourage and 
exhort them not to be terrified at Philip's Approach, but 
firmly to maintain their own and the Liberties of Greece; ſhall 
give them every Aſſurance, that the Athenian People no longer 
remember the Injuries they have received (if perhaps the 
two Republics may have formerly injured each other) but will 
aſſiſt the Thebans with Men and Money and Arms, offenſive 
and defenſive; being conſcious, that when Greeks contend 
with Greeks for Sovereignty, the Conteſt is glorious; but to 
be governed by a Barbarian, and to be deſpoiled by him of all 
Authority, is unworthy of their own Honour, and the ancient 
Glory of their Anceſtors : that beſides, the Athenian People 
do not eſteem the Thebans as Aliens and Foreigners, either 
with regard to the Dignity of their Origin, or their being Na- 
| tives of one common Soil; that they remember the Benefits, 
which their Forefathers conferred upon thoſe of the Thebans ; 
that they reſtored the Deſcendants of Hercules, who were diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the Peloponneſians of their hereditary Dominions, 
and won a deciſive Victory over the Nations, that endeavoured 
to oppoſe their Reſtoration that they hoſpitably received Oedi- | 
pus and the Party, that was baniſhed with him, beſides many 
other very honourable Inſtances of their Affection and Hu- 
manity. For theſe Reaſons, the Athenian People never will 
deſert the Intereſts of Thebes, or of Greece in general; and | 
are now ready to conclude an Alliance offenſive and defenſive, 
20 
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to be confirmed by all the Rights of Intermarriage, and by 
Oaths mutually given and received. Demoſthenes, Hyperides, 
Mneſithides, Democrates, Callæſchrus, were deputed Ambaſ- 
ſadors. 9 . 


Tris was the Beginning and firſt Foundation of our Union 
with the Thebans. Before that Time, the two Republics were 
violently impelled by theſe Traitors to mutual Enmity, Hatred 
and Jealouſy, By this Decree, the Dan ger, that ſurrounded 
the Commonwealth, paſt away like a Cloud, and was diſſipa- 
ted. It was then the Duty of an able and honeſt Citizen, if 1 
he had any more ſalutary Meaſures to propoſe, to propoſe them 1 
oOopenly; not now to cenſure and accuſe, For although a L 
Mijniſter, who gives his Advice to his Country, and a factious 
Calumniator, do not in any one Inſtance reſemble each other, 
yet in this they principally differ. The firſt delivers his Opinion . 
before the Event, and renders himſelf accountable to thoſe, "i 
who have acted in Compliance with his Advice; to Fortune; : 5 | 


to Contingences, and to whoever pleaſes to demand a Reaſon 
for his Conduct. The ſecond is filent when he ſhould ſpeak, 
and whatever Misfortunes happen are the Subject of his Invec- 
tives. This was the Period therefore, as I have already obſer- 
ved, that required a Man, ſolicitous for his Country, and capa- 
ble of giving her more ſalutary Counſel. Yet I will boldly 
venture ſo far as to affirm, that if any one can even now diſcover 
a better, or indeed any other Plan of Operations, that what I 
then 


4 


then propoſed, I will acknowledge myſelf guilty. Becauſe, if 


| eſcaped me. But if there neither i is, nor was, nor can be devi- 


in the Aſſembly, I came forward and gave my Opinion. But 
ſince you | then declined it, now at leaſt declare; inform us, 


them the Subject of their Deliberations. The future and the 


that Period therefore, the future, as it appeared, threatened us 
with its Terrors; the preſent oppreſſed us with i its Misfortunes. 


In theſe Circumſtances, examine the Maxims, upon which I 
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any Expedient, that might have contributed to your Service, 
can even now be deviſed, I confeſs it ought not to have 


ſed at this Moment, any ſuch Expedient, how ought your Ad- 
viſer to have acted? Ought he not to have choſen the beſt 
among all the viſible and practicable Schemes, that occurred 
to him? This 1 performed, Æſchines, when the Crier de- 
manded, wHo 1s WILLING TO ADVISE THE PEOPLE? Not, 
who will cenſure paſt Meaſures? Not, who will be anſwera- 
ble for our future Succeſs? While all this Time you fat ſilent 


what was that Expedient, which I ought to have invented ? 
What Opportunity of ſerving the Republic have I neglected? 
What Confederacy, what Scheme of Action, to which I ſhould 
rather have urged and impelled this Aſſembly? But paſt 
Tranſactions are totally diſregarded, nor do Mankind ever make 


preſent only demand the Attention of an able Miniſter. At 


founded my Adminiſtration ; ; but do not inveigh againſt the 
Conſequences, Events are determined by the good Pleaſure 
of God, but the Meaſures propoſed by a public Miniſter alone 

diſcover 
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A derer his Abilities and Integrity. Do not therefore impute 


it to me as criminal, that Philip hath happened to conquer us 
in Battle; for ſuch Events are in God's Diſpoſal, not mine. 
But if I did not form every Reſolution, that human Prudence 
could ſuggeſt ; if I did not execute them with Integrity, with 
Diligence and an Activity even beyond my natural Strength; if 
the Meaſures I ſupported were not honourable, neceſſary, and 
worthy of the Republic, ſhew me theſe Facts, and upon theſe 
Facts accuſe me. But if the Thunder, falling impetuoufly from 
Heaven, or the Winter's T empeſt, ruſhing upon us, did not 
only overwhelm you, but every other Grecian State, what 


could I have done to oppoſe it? Shall the Merchant, who in 


fitting out his Veſſel for her Voyage hath prudently provided, 
and equipped her with whatever he thought neceſſary for her 


Safety ; if a Storm ariſe, under which her Maſts labour, and , 


her Sails are rent, ſhall he be accuſed of her Shipwreck? He 
might alledge, that the Veſſel was not under his Direction; 
neither did I command your Armies ; neither was I Maſter of 
Fortune, but She ſole Arbitreſs of all human Affairs. 


Yer examine and attentively conſider this Circumſtance | 


alone; if ſuch hath been our Deſtiny, though fighting in Con- 
jundtion with the Thebans; what muſt we neceſſarily have 
expected, bad we been deprived of their Aſſiſtance, and had 
they united with Philip, which he ſolicited with all the Power of 
Words? If, though the Battle was fought at the Diſtance of 


Vol. II. Mm m three 
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three Days Journey from Attica, ſuch Alarms of Danger; 
ſuch Terrors ſurrounded the City ; what might we not juſtly 
have expected, had this great Calamity: befallen us within our 
own Dominions ? Doſt thou imagine, that in ſuch Circum- 

ſtances we could have found it poſſible to ſtand, to aſſemble, to 
recover Breath from our Confuſion? The Reſpite of one, or 
two, or three Days contributed to the Preſervation of Athens. | 
But it were an ungrateful Office to repeat the Calamities, that 
poſſibly might have happened in ſuch a Situation, and which, 
by the good. Favour of the Gods, and the Interpoſition of this 


Alliance, which you malignantly cenſure, the Republic never 
experienced h 


Tis Diſcourſe is particularly directed to you, my Judges, 
and to the People, who have ſurrounded the Tribunal, and com- 
poſe my Audience. For as to this contemptible Wretch, one 
ſhort and ſimple Argument is deciſive. If the Secrets of Fu- 
turity were open, AÆſchines, to your View alone, you ſhould 
have foretold the Event, when the Republic had the Affair 
under Conſideration. But if you were not poſſeſſed of ſuch. 
Foreſight, you are now equally accountable with others for 
your Ignorance. Why therefore ſhould you rather accuſe me 
of this Want of Sagacity, than I you? However, with re- 
ſpect to the Matter at preſent in Debate (for there are other 
Things I do not yet mention) I fo far approved myſclf a better 
Citizen than you, as I devoted myſelf to the vigorous Execu- 


tion 
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tion of thoſe Meaſures, which were unanimouſly deemed ex- 
pedient, neither declining, nor entertaining a Thought with re- 
gard to my own perſonal Danger ; 3 While you neither offered any 
wiſer Counſels (for mine could not otherwiſe have been received) 
nor did you render yourſelf uſeful in forwarding the Execution 
of what I propoſed. On the contrary, whatever Injuries the 
baſeſt and moſt inveterate Foe to the Commonwealth could 
poſſibly commit againſt her, thou art convicted of having com- 
_ mitted in theſe Conjunctures. While Ariſtratus at Naxus, and 
Ariſtolaus at Thaſus, both of them determined Enemies to the 
Republic, accuſe every Friend of the Athenians, Æſchines 
impeaches Demoſthenes at Athens. Vet certainly the Man, 
who owes his Reputation to the Calamities of Greece, ought 
rather to periſh himſelf, than be allowed to accuſe another. 
Nor is it poſſible, that he, whoſe Proſperity is united with that 
of the Enemies of his Country, can ever be well affected to that 
Country, or zealous for its Welfare. The conſtant Tenour of 
your Life, and every Action of it, whether you accept, or de- 
cline entering into Adminiſtration, openly confirm the Truth 
of this Reflection. Does any Project ſucceed? Fichines is 
filent. Does any unfortunate Accident happen ? Eſchines 
appears. Thus old Fractures and Strains torment us, when- 
ever our general State of Health is affected. 


Bur ſince he thus * inſiſts upon Events, I ſhall 
venture to aſſert what may probably appear a Paradox; yet in 
M m m 2 the 
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the dread Name of Jupiter and all our Gods, let none be ama- 
zed at the Boldneſs of this Aſſertion, but conſider it with Can- 
dour and Attention. If all the Secrets of Futurity had been 
open to our View; if the whole People of Athens had foreſeen 
the Diſtreſſes, that have ſince happened; i you yourſelf, f- 
chines, through the whole Affair ſo profoundly ſilent, had 
foretold and atteſted them with your wonted Clamour and Vo- 
eiferation, not even then ſhould the Republic have deſerted the 
Principles ſhe had conftantly maintained, if ſhe had. any regard 
for her Glory, her. Anceſtors, or her Poſterity. At preſent it 
only appears, that ſhe hath been diſappointed of her Hopes; 
the common Lot of human Kind, when it ſeemeth: good to 
divine Providence. But while ſhe claimed a Sovereignty over 
others, if ſhe had then apoſtatized from her ancient Principles, f 
ſhe would have certainly been accuſed: of betraying: the States of 
Greece to Philip. Had ſhe without Reſiſtance abandoned thoſe 
Prerogatives, for which our Anceſtors with Fortitude ſupport- 
ed every Danger, who would not, Æſchines, have ſpit upon 
thee with Vileneſs and Contempt? Vet ſurely never would 
they have treated the Commonwealth or me with. ſuch: Marks 


— Deteſtation. But with what Eyes, dread Jupiter] could we 


have beheld the People, who-now come hither from other Na- 
tions, if by our own ignominious Conduct, our Affairs had been 
reduced to their preſent unhappy Situation; or if, when Phi- 
lip was elected Commander of our united Forees, and Sove- 
| reign of Greece, we had baſely refuſed our Aſſiſtance to thoſe, 
| who 


- who engaged in the Conteſt, that poſſibly might have prevented 
this Diſhonour ? Eſpecially, ſince the Republic never in for- 


mer Ages preferred an ignominious Security to glorious and 


honourable Danger. For what Grecian, what Barbarian is igno- 
rant, that the Thebans, and the Lacedæmonians, who had be- 
fore them been the moſt powerful People of Greece, or that even 


the Perſian Monarch, would thankfully and gladly have allowed. 
the Republic whatever ſhe pleaſed to accept, beſides the ſecure | 


Poſſeſſion of her own Dominions, provided ſhe would herſelf 
ſubmit to be commanded, and ſuffer another to preſide over 
Greece? Such Conditions, it is evident, appeared to the Athe- 
nians, of that Age, intolerable, and inconſiſtent with the Honours 
derived to them from their Anceſtors, or with their own innate- 
Love of Virtue; nor through all Time was it ever poſſible to 
perſuade the Republic to accept of Slavery, upon an Aſſurance 
of Security by uniting with thoſe, however powerful, whoſe 


Dominion was founded in Oppreſſion. Yet ſhe entered with 


Ardour into the Conflict, and expoſed herfelf to every Danger, 
when the Conteft was for Preeminence, and Fame, and Glory. 
| Theſe Actions you have always eſteemed fo worthy of your 


Veneration, ſo agreeable to your Genius and Manners, that you 


highly applaud our Anceſtors, who performed them ; and with 
Juſtice applaud. For who does not admire their Virtue, who 


had Fortitude enough to leave their Country, their native City, 
and to embark on board their Galleys, rather than ſubmit to a 


foreign Tyranny ? Then having choſen Themiſtocles, who 
ö propoſed 
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| propoſed this Advice, for their General, they not only ſtoned 
Cyrſilus to Death, who had declared in Favour of ſubmitting 
to the Conditions impoſed upon us, but your Women de- 
ſtroyed his Wife in the ſame Manner. The Athenians of thoſe 
Days did not ſolicitouſly inquire for an Orator, or a General, 
who could procure them an eaſy Slavery, but eſteemed even 
Life itſelf not worth preſerving, unleſs it might be enjoyed 
with Liberty. Each particular Citizen was perſuaded, he was 
not born only for his Father and Mother, but for his Country. 
In what does the Difference conſiſt? The Man, who imagines 
himſelf born to ſerve his Parents only, patiently expects his 
Hour of Deſtiny, and a natural Death; while he, who is con- 
vinced, that he received his Being for the Service of his Coun- 
try, will rather wiſh to die, than to behold her enſlaved; will 
look upon Death as far leſs formidable, than the Inſults and 
Indignities he muſt neceſſarily endure in a State diſpoſſeſſed 
of its Freedom, > 


Hap I therefore attempted even to inſinuate, that I had 
inſpired you with Sentiments thus worthy of your Anceſtors, 
I ſhould juſtly merit your univerſal Indignation. But I de- 
clare, they were your own Determinations, and acknowledge, 
that the Republic had entertained theſe generous Reſolutions 
before ſhe heard my Advice. Let me however aflume to my- 
ſelf ſome Merit in executing theſe glorious Reſolves. But 
while ZAſchines accuſes my whole Adminiſtration, and endea- 

vours 
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yours to enflame your Reſentment againſt me, as the Author 


of every Terror and Calamity the Republic hath experienced, 


he purpoſes to. deprive me of my preſent Reputation, and vio- 
lently to deſpoil you of your future Glory with Poſterity. Be- 
cauſe, ſhould you now condemn Cteſiphon, as if I had not 
always propoſed the wiſeſt Counſels in my Adminiſtration, you 
will appear to have ſuffered theſe Calamities by your own Im- 


prudence in following ſuch: Counſels, not by the Capriciouſ- 


neſs of Fortune. But impoſſible, O Men of Athens, it is in- 


deed impoſſible, you « could have acted imprudently 1 in attempt- 


ing every Danger for the Freedom and Safety of our common 
Country. No; by our Anceſtors ; by thoſe, who confronted 
the Dangers of War at Marathon ; who engaged in the Battle 


of Platææ; who fought i in our Fleets at Salamis and Artemi- 


ſium, and by many other valiant Citizens, whoſe Names are now 


preſerved to Immortality i in our public Regiſters, and whom 


the Commonwealth, eſteeming them all equally worthy of the 


ſame Honours, hath interred, Æſchines, in one common Se- 
pulchre, neither diſtinguiſhing the ſucceſsful, nor the victori- 


' ous. Such Diſtinction would have. been moſt unjuſt ; for 
whatever was within the Duty. of a Soldier to perform, they 
all performed ; ; but the ſupreme Being diſtributed to each of 
them, according to his own good Pleaſure, their particular Suc- 
ceſs. Yet here, thou accurſed Villain; thou miſerable Pettifogger, 


you tediouſly talk over the Trophies, the Battles and Atchieve- 
ments of our Anceſtors, to rob me of the Affection and Eſteem 


of 


( 
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of my Fellow- Citizens. How do they affect the preſent Con- 
teſt? With what Sentiments, thou third-rate Actor, ſhould 
1 have aſcended this Tribunal to adviſe the Republic, when 
Power and Preeminence were the great Objects of her Deli- 
berations? Should J have propoſed any Thing unworthy of 
her ancient Glory ? TI had juſtly deſerved Death. Beſides, O 
Men of Athens, you ſhould not proceed upon the fame Prin- 
ciples in determining private and public Cauſes. But as in 
_ examining the Diſputes, that every Day ariſe in civil Life with 
regard to Contracts and Compacts, you ſhould confult the 


Laws ſpecially provided, and the Circumſtances of each parti- 
cular Caſe, fo in any Reſolutions, that regard the Common- 


: weal th, you ſhould confider the Dignity of your Anceſtors; 
and when you enter upon this Tribunal to pronounce gentence 
on any Meaſure of public Concernment, you ſhould aſſume, 
along with the Symbols and Enſigns of your Office, thoſe Sen- 
timents of Magnanimity that inſpire the Republic, if you pur- 
poſe to act in a Manner worthy of her Character, 


Bur by thus accidentally mentioning the Hluſtrious Actions 
of your Anceſtors, I have paſſed over ſome Decrees and Tranſ- 
actions of Importance. I ſhall therefore return from whence 
I digreſſed. Upon our Arrival at Thebes, we found Philip's 


Ambaſſadors, and thoſe of the T heſſalians, with his other 


os Confederates, already aſſembled ; we found the Friends of 
Athens diſpirited ; thoſe of Philip inſolent and elated. But 


to 
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to convince you, that I do not mention theſe Circumſtances 
meerly to ſerve my own Purpoſes, read me the Letter we im- 


mediately ſent hither upon opening our Embaſſy. | | Yet to ſuch 


| Exceſs of Calumny has this Man proceeded, as to attribute 


whatever was happily executed, not to me, but to ſome favour- 
able Conjuncture; 3 whereas every unfortunate Event he im- 
putes to me alone, and to that unhappy Deſtiny, which attends 
me. Thus, in my proper Character of adviſing and ſpeaking, 
T have, in his Opinion, no Merit in that Succeſs, which only 
could ariſe from Eloquence and Wiſdom ; yet am the ſole Author 
of all our Misfortunes in War, and all the Errors of our Ge- 


nerals. Was ever Slanderer more inhuman, or more deſerving 
ol all Execrations . Read the Letter. 


The LETTER. A 

Warn the Thebans had opened the Aﬀteebly, ey in intro- 
duced the Theſſalian Ambaſſadors, as holding the firſt Rank 
among the Confederates. They came forward, and harangued 
the People, with many an Encomium upon Philip; with many 
an Invective againſt you, and very minutely recollected all the 
Offences, you had ever committed againſt the Thebans, | They 
concluded with delivering it as their Opinion, that the ＋ he- 
bans ought to be grateful to Philip for the Benefits he had con- 
ferred upon them, and ſhould now take Vengeance on you for 
the repeated Injuries, you had committed againſt them, either 


by opening him a paſſage to Athens through their Territories, 
Vol. II. 5 


Or 
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by uniting With him in his Invaſion of your Dominions. 


Tho afterwards deitivtifitated, according to their own Opinion, 
that by the Meaſures they evmfmended, all the Cattle and 


 'Slaves and'other Riches of Attica would paſs over into Bwotia; 3 
and then aſſerted, that by che Propofals we were geing to make, 
Bœotia would be expoſed to all the Ravages of War. Many 


other Arguments they urged, but all tending to the fame Pur- 
poſe. And here, with whatever I deem moſt valuable in Life, 
would I gladly purchaſe your Permiflion to repeat every parti- 
ular Article of our Reply. But I am apprehenſive, while you 
imagine, that Time, like a reſiſtleſs Deluge, hath ſwept away 
the very Being of theſe Tranſitions, you will receive, as an 
idle Impertinence, the Diſcourſe, that would recall them to 
your Remembrance. I ſhall therefore only deſire you to hear 
the Propoſals we made, and the Anſwer chey returned. Take 
and read it. 


The ANSWER" of the Turbans. 


They a afterwards ſolicited, and earneſtly ſent to you for Secours. 
You marched to their Aſiſtance, and that I nay not be obli- 
ged to mention any leſs important Ci rcumſtances, they recei- 
ved you with ſuch Demonſtrations of Friendfhip, that while- 
their own Troops, both Infantry and: Cavalry, were encamped 
without their Walls, they admitted your Army into their City 
and their Houſes, among their Children, their Wives, and: 
whatever elſe they eftcemed-moſt valuable. Thus did the The- 
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bans on that memorable Day, in the Sight of all Mankind; give 
you three the moſt illuſtrious Proofs of their Eſteem ; the firſt 


with regard to your Courage, the ſecond to your Juſtice, and 


the third to your Continence. For by determining to choofe 
you as their Fellow-Soldiers in this Conteſt, rather than to 


fight againſt you, they manifeſtly declared their Opinion, that 
| you were ſuperior to Philip i in your military Character, and far 
more equitable in your Propoſals for Peace. Then, by in- 
truſting you with whatever is guarded both by them and all 
Mankind with greateſt Attention, their Children and their 
Wives, they clearly ſhewed how much Confidence they repoſed 
in your Virtue. In all theſe Inſtances, O Men of Athens, it 
hath appeared by the Event, that they judged, with regard to 
you, moſt rightly. Becauſe, from the Moment your Troops 


entered Thebes, there never was the leaſt Complaint againſt 


them, even an umjuſt one; fo regular was your Behaviour. 
In the two firſt Engagements afterwards, when our Forces and 
theirs were united; in that, near the River Cephiſſus; the 
other, in the Winter after our Alliance, you ſhewed yourſelves 


not irreproachable only, but worthy of all Admiration in the : 


Diſcipline, and A ppointments, and Alacrity of your Troops. 
You received abundant Applauſe from others, for your Beha- 
viour in theſe Engagements, and you yourſelves offered Sacri- 
fices, and ordered Proceſſions to the Gods for your Succeſs. 
Here therefore I would gladly demand of #ſchines, during 


theſe Solemnities, when the City was full of Triumph and Ex- 


Nun 2 = ultation, 


( 
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ultation, and Praiſe, whether he joined in theſe Sacrifices, and 
participated of the public Joy; or whether he fat weeping at 
home, and groaning, and indulging the Malcvolence of his 
Spirit, over the Proſperity of his Country? If he was per- 
ſonally preſent and aſſiſted at theſe holy Solemnities, is he not 
criminal; is he not rather impious, if he now adviſes you 
to condemn thoſe Meaſures, as ruinous and pernicious, to the 


| Wiſdom and Excellence of which he once called the Gods to 


witneſs ? If he were not preſent at them, is he not worthy of 
a thouſand Deaths, if he alone beheld with Sorrow, what his 
Sn celebrated with Joy and Triumph? Read the Decrees 


Dxcazes of SACRIFICES. | 


Thus were we employed i in  Sacrifices, and while the The- 
bans were convinced, they were indebted to us for their Pre- 


ſervation, ſuch was in general the Situation of our Affairs, that 


we, who lately ſeemed, by the Machinations of theſe Traitors, 
to want Aſſiſtance ourſelves, were now enabled, by following 


my Counſels, to ſend ſuccours to others. What Exclamations 


Philip uttered; and what Confuſion he was in upon this Oc- 


caſion, you will beſt learn from his own Letters to the Pelo- 
Ponneſians. Let them be read. They will convince you, 


what Effects my unwearied Application wrought, my frequent 
Journeys, my Fatigues and numerous Decrees, which Æſchi- 


nes hath malignantly calumniated. In Truth, although many 


celebrated and excellent Magiſtrates, O Men of Athens, have 
riſen among us before me, Callifiratur, Ariſtophon, Cephalus, 


Thra- 


C2 


preferred the Decree, never perſonally engaged in the Embaſſy. 


He, who engaged in the Embaſſy, never preferred the Decree 
by which it was appointed. Each of them reſerved to himſelf 
| fome Relaxation from the Fatigue ; ſome Refuge and Reſource, 


if any unfortunate Accident ſhould happen. What then (it 


may perhaps be objectedh are you ſo far ſuperior in Abilities and 
Intrepidity to others, that you are able, and dare alone under- 
take the whole Adminiſtration ? I would not venture ſuch an 


Aſſertion; but 1 imagined ſo imminent was the Danger, that 
ſurrounded the Commonwealth, as not to give me Time to 


conſider and provide for my own perfonal Safety. ] beſides 


imagined, we ought to be perfectly ſatisfied, if nothing was 


left unattempted, and whatever appeared abſolutely neceſſary, 


was done for our Security. I then perſuaded myſelf, perhaps 


fooliſhly, but I perſuaded my ſelf, that whoever preferred a 


Decree, would never prefer any more falutary, than mine; 


Integrity. For theſe Reaſons I fingly took upon myſelf all 


whoever entered into Negotiations, would never execute them 
with greater Spirit; ; and that whoever engaged in your Em- 
baſſies, would never diſcharge the Functions of them with more 


theſe different mn. Now read Philip's Letters. 


The LET T EIS. 


Jo theſe Terms did my Adminiſtration, Eſchines, reduce 
Philip, and by me was he __— to this Language, who 


before 
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Thraſybulus and a thouſand others, yet none of them ever de- 
voted himſelf totally and abſolutely to the Republic. He, who 
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before had written to the Republic in a Style of Inſolence and 
Superiority. For theſe Services'I was juſtly crowned, nor did 
you „though perſonally preſent, oppoſe it; nor had Diondas, 
who preferred an Indictment againſt it, a fifth Part of the Suff- 
rages. Now read the Decrees themſelves, which at that Time 

| were pronounced moſt equitable, * to —̃ Eſchines never 
made the leaſt Oppoſition. | 


The Dzczzzs. 


| Trosz Decrees, O Men of Athens, contain the very ſame 
Syllables, the very fame Words, that Ariftonicus formerly, 
and Cteſiphon makes uſe of at preſent.” Yet neither did Æſ- 
chines proſecute them himſelf, nor join with Diondas in his 
Proſecution, though certainly, if the Crimes, of which he now 
accuſes me were real, he might with much greater Juſtice have 
then proſecuted Demomeles and Hyperides, than have engaged in 
his preſent Indictment. Why? Becauſe Cteſiphon may juſtify 
dimſelf by their Example, and by the former Deciſions of our 
Courts; by urging, that Æſchines never indicted the Authors 
of thoſe Decrees, ſo exactly reſembling this, which is now 
under your Conſideration; and laſtly, that the Laws do not 
allow a ſecond Proſecution for any "Cauſe, already determined; 
with many other Arguments of the ſame Kind. The preſent | 
Affair would have then been determined by its own proper 
Merits, before he could have taken Advantage of any Circum- 
Hance, that have ſince happened. It would then, I preſume, 


have 
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have been impoſſible for him to have acted in the Manner he 
does at preſent; to have collected Extracts from ancient Records 
and obſolete Decrees, which no Man ever heard of before, or 
could imagine would have been quoted upon the preſent Occa- 
ſion, meerly with an Intention to calumniate ; to have con- 
founded all Dates and Order of Time, or ſuppreſſed the real, 
and fubſtituted falſe Motives of Action, only to maintain the 
ſpecious Appearance of a Proſecution. This Manner of pro- 
cecding would have been then impracticable. All tis Argu- 
merits muſt have been urged in the very Preſence of Truth it- 
ſelf, while you yourſelves remembered every Circumſtance, 
and only had them not, at that very Moment, in your own. 
Hands. Having 'therefore declined the Proofs and Conviction 
of Facts, he now, though late, comes forward, imagining, as 
it appears to me, that you: have here ꝓropoſed a Prize of Elo- 
quence, not appointed an Inquiry into the Affairs of your Ad- 
miniſtration; and that you are now 10 pronounee Judgement 
ane oats, not upon the Utility of * | 


He 1 with omg Sen, and affirms, you 
ovglit no longer to regard the Opinions yau brought with you 
into this Aſſembly, either in relation to him or meg; but as 

when you imagine a Sum of Money. to boſtill remaining i in any 
public Account, yet if the Calculations are clear, and: nothing 
rally remains, you yield ito. Conviction, and are ſatisſied 31 - 
i FOO the- 
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the ſame Manner you ſhould inſiſt upon a clear and poſitive 
Demonſtration in the preſent Diſpute. Behold how corrupt in 
its own Nature, as indeed it ought, is every Argument, that is 
not founded upon Truth and Juſtice. For even by this very 
ſubtle Compariſon, it is acknowledged, you are now conſcious, 
that I am pleading for the Intereſts of my Country, and that 
Eſchines is the Advocate of Philip. He never could have been 
thus anxious to perſuade you to alter your Opinion of us, if he 
had not been aſſured, that theſe were your preſent Sentiments. But 
I ſhall eaſily convince you, how iniquitous is the Attempt of en- 
gaging you toalter this Opinion, not by arithmetical Calculations, 
(lor this is not a Computation of Money) but by a ſhort Recol- 
lection of Facts, while I take this Afembly, as Auditors at 
once and Witneſſes to the Account. Inſtead of the Thebans 
joining with Philip to make an Irruption into our Territories, 
which all Mankind expected, my Adminiſtration, which he 
thus condemns, produced this good Effect, that they united 


. with us to prevent his invading us; inſtead: of making Attica 


the Seat of War, it was removed to the Frontiers of Bœotia, 
almoſt ninety Miles from Athens; inſtead of being infeſted 
and plundered by the Eubœan Pyrates, our Sea-Coaſts enjoyed 


an uninterrupted Security, during the whole War; ; inſtead of 
Philip's making himſelf Maſter of the Helleſpont by reducing 


Byzantium, the Byzantians engaged with us againſt him. Does 
this Account of Facts appear to you, Eſchines, to reſemble 
your arithmetical Calculations ? - Is it neceſſary to take theſe 


Articles 
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Articles out of the Account? Of ſhould: we not rather endea- 


vour to perpetuate the' Remembrance of them to all future 
Ages? I might add another Circumſtance, that others have 


unhappily experienced the Cruelty, which it is apparent Philip 


conſtantly exerciſed over all the Nations he ſubdued, while 
you, by the Wiſdom of your Conduct, have reaped the Fruits 
of that pretended Clemency, which he artfully : aſſumed, with 


regard to you, while he was extending and enlarging his Con- 


queſts. I do not inſiſt upon theſe Circumſtances ; but 1 ſhall 


not heſitate to affirm, that whoever would i inquire \ with Candour, 
though with Severity, into the Conduct of a public Miniſter, 
and not purſue him meerly with the Malevolence of a Slanderer, 


would not accuſe him, as thou haſt done, by inventing Com- 


pariſons, ridiculing his Words and mimicking his Geſtures (for | 
do you not abſolutely behold, that the Fate of Greece depended 


upon my uſing this, not that particular Expreſſion ; , upon my 


extending my hand on this, not on the other tide ?) but he 


would examine Facts themſelves with Attention; ; what Re- 
ſources the Republic poſſeſſed, what military Strength, when | 
I entered into Miniſtry; ; and what Addition of Power I ac- 
quired for her, while I was in the Direction of Affairs. He 7 
would afterwards Inquire into the State and Circumſtances of | 
our Enemies. If then I have leſſened the Strength of the Re- 
public, in any one of theſe Inſtances, prove and convict me of | 


the Crime ; but if I have conſiderably augmented it, do not 
abuſe me with Slander and Invectives. However, ſince he 
ä 18 1 hath 
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| hath avoided this Metliod gf Proceeding I will undertake it, and 
do you conſider the. Juſtice of my Diſcourſe, 


Taz Forces of the Republic at that Period conſiſted of the 
Iflanders, nor indeed of all, but even the leaſt powerful among 
them ; for neither Chios, . Rhodes, nor Corcyra were united 
with us. Our Funds amounted only to forty-five Talents, 
and even theſe were anticipated. We had neither Infantry, 
nor Cavalry, beſides our own domeſtic Troops. But the Cir- 
cumſtance of all others moſt terrible, and which wrought moſt 
powerfully in Favour of our Enemies, all the neighbouring 
Nations, Megareans, Thebans, Eubœans, were inclined, by 

the Practices of theſe Traitors, rather to declare War againſt 

you, than enter into Terms of F riendſhip and Alliance. Such 
was the Situation of the Republic, which it is impoſſible for 
any Man to deny, or contradict. Now behold the Condition 
of Philip's Affairs, with whom we were to enter into this 
Conteſt. Firſt, he governed with an uncontroulable Authority 
whoever followed his Fortune; a Circumſtance in War of 
all others of greateſt Importance. His Troops were inured to 
Action; his Funds were inexhauſtible; he was abſolute Maſter 
of his own Deſigns; he neither declared them by his Decrees, 
nor concerted his Schemes in Public; he was neither con- 
demned by Slanderers, nor indicted for Tranſgreſſion of the 
| Laws, nor accountable to any Man for his Conduct. In ſhort, 

he was at once a deſpotic Sovereign, a General, and a Maſter 
e 
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: of exe thing, But I, who was appointed to oppoſe him (for 
' this Circumſtance ſhould in Juſtice be conſidered) of what 
was 1 Maſter? N othing, The Power of haranguing the 
People, that only Power of which I had any Share, you granted 
equally to thoſe, who had vilely fold themſelves to Philip; 
and whenever they gained a Superiority over me in Debate, 
(which from various Pretences often happened) you departed 
from your Aſſemblies, after having paſſed every poſſible Reſo- 
lution in Favour of your Enemies. However, under all theſe 
Diſadvantages, I procured yam the Alliance of the Eubœans, 
Achzans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megareans, Leucadians and 
Corcyrzans, who levied fifteen thouſand mercenary Troops, 
and two thouſand Horſe, beſides their own national Forces. 
"Then with regard to the Contributions, I ratſed them as high, 
as J was able. Vet if you affert, Zſchines, that the Contin- 
vents furniſhed by the Thebans, Byzantians, or Eubœans, were 
extremely diſproportioned to thoſe of the Athenians, and now 
diſpute about their Equality, you are certainly ignorant, that 
when three hundred Galleys fought for the Liberties of Greece, 
Athens alone furniſhed two hundred of them. Neither did 
ſhe deem herſelf injured by this Diſproportion, nor did ſhe 
proſecute, or let her 1 ndignation appear againſt the Perſons, 
who then directed her Councils, {this had been infamous indeed) 


but gratefully bleſſed the immortal Gods, that in the common = 


Danger, which ſurrounded Greece, ſhe was able to contribute 
5 deuble Proportion to all its other States, for the general 
O 00 2 dafety. 


Safety. You then attempt in vain, by calumniating me to in- 
gratiate yourſelf with our Judges. Wherefore now tell us what 
Meaſures we ought to have purſued, yet though you were in 

Athens, though preſent at all our Conſultations, you never 
propoſed thoſe Meaſures in your Decrees, if indeed it were 
poſſible to have carried them into Execution at fuch a Period, 
in which we were obliged to accept Conditions, not ſuch as 
we ſhould have voluntarily choſen, but ſuch as the Neceſſity 
of our Affairs compelled us to receive. For Philip was always 
ready to out-bid us upon all Occaſions of Purchaſe; to receive 
3 whomſoever we rejected, and even to enlarge their Price. 


Bur if I am now accuſed for my Conduct i in theſe Circum- | 
ſtances, what do you imagine would have been the Conſe- 
| quence, if theſe Nations, by my entering into a ſcru pulous Cal- 
culation of their Contingents, had deferted us; if they had united 
with Philip, and he had become Maſter at once of Eubœa, 


Thebes and Byzantium ? What do you conceive, would theſe | 


execrable Wretches have done, or ſaid upon ſuch a Misfortune ? 
That all theſe Cities had been betrayed, and when they had 
determined to unite with us, had been driven into a Treaty with 
Philip ? That by his Alliance with the Byzantians, he had 
made himſelf Maſter of the Helleſpont, and the Importation of 
Corn into Greece? That a heavy War, maintained before 


upon our F rontiers, was brought into the Heart of Attica by 
the T hobans, and tha all N 8— was interrupted by the 
= ſiudden 
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ſudden Excurſions of the Eubœan Pyrates? Would ds; not 
have urged theſe, and a thouſand other Complaints of the ſame 


Nature? An execrable Creature indeed, O Men of Athens, 
at all Times execrable is the Slanderer ; 3 at all Times, and in 


all Places, malignant, envious, and fond of Contention. Such 
in its own Nature is this pernicious Animal in human Shape; 
who never from his Birth was capable of any one Action, honeſt 

or liberal; this Ape, that mimicks our Tragedians; this Oe- 
nomaus of our Country-Villages; this Orator, of falſe and 


adulterate Coin. What Advantage did his Eloquence ever pro- 


cure for his Country ? And doſt thou now declaim u pon paſt 
Meafures? Thus a Phyſician viſits the Sick, but neither ad- 


viſes nor preſcribes for their Diſord ers; ; yet when any of them T 
dies, and the laſt funeral Rites are performed, he follows the 
Body to the Sepulchre, and there tediouſly declares, that if the 


| deceaſed had followed this or that particular Regimen, he had 
certainly recovered. Doſt thou, in very Frenzy, make theſe 


Declarations? 


Bur even that Defeat, i in which you impiouſly exult, and 


for which you ought rather to groan in Bitterneſs of Anguiſh, 


will be found to have happened, not by any Error in my 95 


miniſtration. Let us reaſon in the following Manner. 
whatever Embaſſies I have been employed, I never RP 
home, vanquiſhed by Philip's Ambaſſadors ; neither from 
Theſſaly, nor Ambracia; from Illyria, nor the Kings of Thrace ; 


from 
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from Byzantium, or from any other Country, nor laſtly from 
| Thebes. Yet whatever Advantages I gained over his Ambaſ- 
ſadors by Superiority of Reaſon, he totally deftroyed by Force 
bol Arms. And doſt thou now detnand the Proofs of this Su- 
periority ? Art chou not aſhamed to expect that a Man, whoſe = 
Effetninacy you fo licentioufly ridicule, ſhould alone have routed 
the Armies of Philip; and meerly by the fimple Power of 
Wotds ? For of what other Power was 1 Mafter ? I could 
neither diſpoſe of the Lives and Fortunes of the Soldiers, nor the 
 Condut of their General, for which however you thus ab- 
ferdly would make me secountable. But here infift upon 
every Accourt a Miniſter cat poſſibly be obliped to render of 
his Adrniniſtrerten. 1 ſhafl notdeprecate the ſevereſt Inquiry, 
What therefore are the Duties of his 'Station? Te diſcern 
Oonjanctures as they fiſe; to foreſee, and foretell them to others. 
This Duty T have performed. Then, upon every 'Occafion, 
to bring ftito the narroweſt Compaſs the Delays, Irreſolution, 
Ignorance and Factions of the People: thoſe Errors inherent 
in the Conſtitution, and neceſſary to the very Being of every 
fee State ; and on the contrary, to induce his Fellow-Citizens 
to Vhanimity and Friendſhip, and then to animate them with 
Vipour and Reſolution in the Service of their Country. Theſe 
Duties 4d 1 have performed, nor can any Man charge me with 
the flighteſt Omiſſion. If it therefore ſhould be aſked, by what 


i Means Philip has conducted his Enterprizes in general with ſo 


much Succeſs, all Mankind would ſv by bis Armies, by 
his 
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bis Profuſion in giving, and by corrupting thoſe, who had the 
Direction of Affairs. But I way neither Commander, nor Ge- 
neral of your Forces, and am conſequently not accountable for 
their Conduct. But in ane Inſtance, that of preſerving myſelf 
uncorrupted, I have even conquered Philip. For as the Pur- 
chaſer, if he compleats his Bargain, is really ſuperior to him, 
who receives the ſordid Price, for which he hath fold himſelf; 
ſo the Man, who refuſes to receive, and preſerves his Incorrupt- 
 thility, is undoubtedly ſuperior to him, who offers the Price 
of Corruption. Thus, with regard to me, the Republic is 


Tuxsx, and many other Services of the ſame Nature, may 
juſtify Cteſiphon in his preſent Deeree; but I ſhall mention 
ſome Circumſtances, of which you cannot be ignorant. Im- 
mediately after the Battle, the People, who were conſcious of, 
and had beheld every Particular of my Conduct, even amidſt 
the univerſal Terror and Alarm (when it were nothing wonder- 

ful, if the Multitude had entered into ſome angry Reſolutions 
againſt me) confirmed all the Meaſures I had propoſed for the 
Safety of the Republic; and all the Precautions, that were 
taken for the Preſervation of the City, the poſting our Guards, 
the Care of our Intrenchments, the Funds, that were raiſed for 
repairing our Walls, were all directed by my Decrees. When 


the Election came for a Magiſtrate to ſuperintend the public 
Granarics, the People elected me out of all the Candidates for 
8 * a that 
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for that important Employment. Afterward s, when my Ene- 
mies had conſpired together for my Deſtruction, and perſecuted 
me with Indictments for violated Laws, and embezzling the 
publick Money ; with Impeachments for Treaſon, and with 
every other Kind of Proſecution ; not indeed at firſt, in their 


on Perſons, but by Agents, under whoſe Names they i ima- 
gined, they might continue undiſcovered ; (for) you certain| y 


know and remember, that I was tried almoſt every day upon 
ſome new Indictment, and that neither the Madneſs of Soficles, 
the Slanders of Philocrates, the Rage of Diondas and Melanus, 
or any other Methods of oppreſſing me, were left unattempted) 
yet in all theſe Trials I was acquitted ; firſt, by the good Pro- 
vidence of the Godsz next by your Affection, and by that of 
che whole People of Athens. My Acquittal was juſt, for it was 
founded on Truth; and it was honourable to my Judges, who 
had ſworn to pronounce Sentence with Integrity, and who 
were conſcious of the ſacred Obligation of their Oaths. Thus, 
when 1 was impeached of Treaſon, and when you acquitted 
me, nor gave the fifth Part of your Suffrages to my Accuſers, 
you then pronounced in Favour of my Adminiſtration. When 
you acquitted me upon the Indictments for having preferred a 
Decree in Oppoſition to your eſtabliſned Laws, you then 
openly declared, whatever I had decreed, whatever I had pro- 
poſed in my Orations, was perfectly legal; and when you 
audited my Accounts, you gave public Teſtimony, that I had 
acted with Probity and an Honeſty, not to be corrupted. In 

3 | 7 ſuch 
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ſuch Circumſtances therefore, what Name could. Cteſiphon 
have given with Juſtice and Propriety to my Adminiſtration ? 
Not that, which he ſaw given by the People? Not that, de- 
termined by our Judges upon their Oaths? Not that, con- 
firmed by Truth itſelf, and by the united Voice of all our Ci- 
tizens? Undoubtedly, replies Æſchines, but it was the Glory 
of Cephalus, that he never was indicted; yes; by the Gods, and 
his good Fortune too. But becauſe a Man hath often been accuſed, 
though never convicted, can he for that Reaſon be juſtly liable 
to Blame? However, O Men of Athens, I may boldly aſſume 
to myſelf this Glory, that ſeems peculiar to Cephalus, as far as Æſ- 
chines is concerned, becauſe he never preferred any. regular In- 
dictment, or entered any Proſecution againſt me. Thus by 
your own Confeſſion, Æſchines, I am acknowledged not infe- 


rior even to Cephalus in the Character of an u pright and valu- 
able Citizen. 


ALTHouGn the Malignity nd Envy of my Accuſer are 
obſervable in a thouſand Inſtances, yet in none more remark- 
ably, than in his Haranguè upon Fortune. For whoever, while 
he confeſſes himſelf a Man, and liable to the Accidents of 
Humanity, reproaches any other Mortal with the Diſpleaſure 
of Fortune, I am abſolutely convinced is not in his perfect 5 
Mind. Becauſe if he, who now imagines the Goddeſs moſt 
bounteous to his Wiſhes ; ; who flatters himſelf, that he poſſeſ- 


ſes Her moſt abſolutely, i is ignorant whether her Favour and her 
. h P pP 


Bounty = 
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Bounty ſhall continue to him till the Evening, ought he to 
boaſt of her Favours, or reproach others with her Severity. But 
ſince Æſchines hath talked upon this gubject, as upon many 
others, in a Style of Inſolence and Arrogance, behold, O Men 
of Athens, and conſider, how much more agrecable to Truth, 

and to the general Circumſtances of Humanity, are the Senti- 
ments, which I ſhall now lay before you, with regard to For- 
tune. That the Deſtiny of this Republic i 1s eminently glorious, 
I verily believe, and behold it confirmed by the Oracles of 
Dodonzan Jove, and Pythian Apollo ; but the Deſtiny, that 
now governs all human kind, I apprehend to be moſt cruel 
and oppreſſive. For, where is the Grecian; where is the Bar- 
barian, who hath not experienced, during this Period, a thou- 
ſand Calamities? That you have always determined to chooſe 


the moſt honourable Meafures, and that we have received 


better Terms from the Conqueror, than the other Grecian 


States, who imagined they could fix their future Happineſs by 
- abandoning the Fate of Athens, I aſcribe to the good' Fortune 
of the Republic; but that we have encountered ſome dreadful 


Accidents, and have not always been ſucceſsful in our Deſigns, 
I conceive to be that Proportion allotted to the Commonwealth 
in the general Calamities of Greece. But my particular Deſ- 
tiny, or that of any other private Citizen, I think ſhould be 
determined by an Examination into private and perſonal Cir- 


cumſtances. In this Manner we ought, in my Opinion, to 


reaſon concerning Fortune; thus rightly and juſtly to make an 
3 Eſtimate 
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Eſtimate of her Power; and I prefume you will concur with 
me in theſe Sentiments. Yet Zſchines aſſerts, that my parti- 
cular Deſtiny, inconſiderable as it is and inſignificant, hath 
overpowered the great and glorious Fate of the Republic. 
How is this poſſible? But if you are determined, Æſchines, 
punQually to examine the whole Fortune of my Life, conſider 
it however, and compare it with your own; and if you find 
it hath any ſuperior Advantage to yours, forbear to rail againſt 
it hereafter. This Moment therefore conſider them both from 
their firſt Origin. But here, let me conjure you by all our 
Deities, not to imagine, I mean to utter any thing offenſive to 
this Aſſembly. For whoever talks of Poverty with Contumely 
and Deriſion, or inſolently boaſts him of the Affluence, ity 
which he was educated, in my Opinion, is not Maſter of his 
proper Underſtanding. Yet I am compelled by the injurious 


Invectives and Slanders of this cruel Detracter to deſcend into 
ſuch a Diſpute ; in which. however I ſhall preſerve the utmoſt 


Moderation, that the Nature of my Subject will allow. 


Ir was therefore my Fortune, Aſchines, when I was a Boy, 
to o frequent the Schools moſt proper for my Inſtruction; to en- 
joy that Affluence, which alone can preſerve us from the Ne- 
| ceſlity of committing any baſe or diſhonourable Action; and 

afterwards, when I came to age, to act in a Manner ſuitable 
to the generous Education I had received; to exhibit Games to 
the People; to build Galleys; to contribute voluntarily to the 

. Neceſſities 
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Neceſſities of the State, nor ever to neglect any private or pub- 
lic Occaſion of ſhewing my Liberality, but to render myſelf 
uſeful both to the Commonwealth, and to my Friends, When 
I entered into Miniſtry, I determined to chooſe a Syſtem of 
Adminiſtration, in which I might frequently be crowned by my 
Country, and the other States of Greece; and in which even 
you, my moſt inveterate Enemies, ſhould not dare to aſſert, 
that the Meaſures I propoſed were diſhonourable. Such was 
the Fortune of my whole Lite, of which I could give many 
other Proofs, were I not cautious of oftending by an Appearance 
of boaſting. Here then, illuſtrious Mortal, who treat others 
ſo contemptuouſly, compare with mine the honourable Fortune 
you have enjoyed. You were educated, when a Boy, in the 
moſt ſordid Penury; an Aſſiſtant to your Father in his Pro- 
feſſion of teaching Grammar; grinding the Ink-Powder, waſh- 


. ing the Benches with Spunges ; ; ſweeping the School, and em- 
ployed in all Offices of a domeſtic Slave, not of a Youth, libe- 


rally born, When you commenced Man, you read her holy 
Rituals to your Mother, when ſhe was initiating her Diſciples, 
and were employed in all the other Duties of her Miniftry. At 


N ight you covered the initiated with Skins of Deer; you poured 
out the conſecrated Wine, and aſſiſted them 1 in the Solemnities 


of their Purification. You compoſed, of Clay and Bran, the 
facred Images of Bacchus. Then making your Diſciples ariſe 
to the laſt Ceremonies of their Initiation, you commanded 
them to chaunt the hallowed — 


The 
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- 'The Rites are clos' d; the worſt is Oer; j 
Fl now a better Fate explore, 


in which you ſolemnly boaſted, that no Man ever howled ſo 


exquiſitely. This I verily believe, for impoſſible to conceive, 


that he, who ſpeaks in this Aſſembly with a Voice of ſuch ſo- 
norous Dignity, muſt not have howled in ſuch a Concert moſt 
melodiouſſy. In the Day-Time you led the honourable Pro- 
ceſſion of your Bacchanalians, crowned with Fennel and Po- 
plar, through the Streets; graſping in your Hands the ſwollen- 
cheeked Serpents; holding them high over your Head, and 
clamourouſly repeating, Glory to thee, great Bacchus.” 
Then dancing to the myſtick Surnames of the God, « Hyes 
e Attes, Attes Hyes,” you were complimented by many an 
old Beldam with the Title of © Prince and Leader. of the Cho- 
“ rus; the Ivy-Bearer; the Van-Carrier,” and other ſuch 
Muſtrious Appellations; 3 receiving beſides, as a Reward for your 
Labours, Cruſts, ſopped in Wine, and Choe Cakes. and 
Grape-Tarts, ſweetened with Honey. Who would not then 
have pronounced him truly happy, and have envied his good 
Fortune? Being afterwards enrolled, by whatever infamous 
Practices (for I ſhall not mention them at preſent) but being 
enrolled among our Citizens, you immediately choſe the moſt 
| honourable of all Employments, that of being an Under- Clerk 
and Secretary to our Courts of Regiſtry. When you were diſ- 
miſſed from this Office, where you committed every Villainy, 


for which you drew up Indictments againſt others, you did not 
however 


: 
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however do any Diſhonour in your next Employment to the 
Actions of your paſt Life, but hired yourſelf to the deep-groan- 
ing Tragedians, Simylus and Socrates, to whom you played 
ſome under-Characters. Then, as you ftrolled through the 
Country, you gathered out of other People's Grounds, Figs, 
Grapes and Olives, as if you meant to turn Fruiterer ; and for 
theſe Plunderings, received more Wounds,: than in all your the- 
atrical Skirmiſhes, where you, and the Folks of your Profeſ- 
ſion, fight for their Lives. For there hath ever been an im- 
placable and irreconcilable War between you Players, and your 
Spectators, from whom you have received fo many honourable 
Wounds, that you now with ſome Degree of Juſtice make a 
Mockery of thoſe, who never experienced ſuch. Dangers. (24) 


Bor paſſing over theſe Villainies, which i may be perhaps 
imputed to his Poverty, I ſhall now proceed to Crimes, that 
demonſtrate his natural Genius, and the depravity of his Man- 
ners. As ſoon as it entered into his Imagination to engage in the 
Adminiſtration, he choſe ſuch a Syſtem of Politics, that when his 
Country was s fortunate 1 in her Meaſures he lived the very Life of 


_ Never have any Set of People 
been treated in all Ages and Countries 
in a Manner ſo unaccountable to com- 


mon Senſe, as Players. 
were employed in the moſt important 
Offices of the Republic, yet were ex- 


poſed, upon the Stage, to every Kind 
That they 
were publicly whipped, as Lucian in- 


of Inſult and Contempt. 


forms us, for diſhonouring the Charac- 


In Athens they 


a Hare, 


ters of Jupiter; Neptune, or Minerva by 
their Performance, might be the Reſent- 


ment of a pious and religious Zeal. 


But ſurely the Profeſſion itſelf, to which 
every polite People are indebted for the 
moſt pleaſing, as well as rational, En- 


tertainment they are capable of receiving, 


ſhould have protected even its worſt Per- 


formers from perſonal Cru: lty and Out- 


rage. 
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a Hare, fearful and trembling and perpetually apprehenſive of 
that Chaſtiſernent, he was conſcious he had merited. On the 
contrary, when Philip and his Adherents were ſucceſsful in their 
Projects, he grew confident and aſſured. He therefore, who 
could aſſume this Air of Confidence upon the Death of a thou- 
ſand Citizens, what Vengeance does he not juſtly deſerve from 
the living? — 


Many other Inſtances of his Guilt I ſhall paſs over, for I do 
not hold it fitting to mention every Action in his Life of Baſe- 
neſs and Turpitude, but thoſe only, that I can mention with- 
out Diſhonour to myſelf. For this Reaſon, Æſchines, I deſire 
you will compare, with Temper and without Bitterneſs, all 
the Circumſtances of our Lives, that have any Reſemblance 
between them, and then aſk our Audience, which they would 
chooſe for themſelves. You taught Children their Alphabet ; 
I was a Scholar. You initiated others into the loweft Myſteries. 
of our Religion ; I was initiated into the moſt ſolemn. You 
were a Performer, and I was a Director, in our public Games. 
You were a Clerk, and I was an Orator in our Aſſemblies. 
| You were a villainous Comedian, and I was a Spectator. You 
blundered in your Part, and I hiſſed. You exerted your Po- 
litics in Favour of our Enemies; I employed my Adminiſtration 
for the Preſervation of my Country. I ſhall carry the Compa- 
riſon no farther, and ſhall only mention, that I am this Day 
thought worthy of the Honour of a Crown, and am already 

— rs publicly 
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publickly acknowledged never to have committed any Crime 
againſt the Republic; while you are adjudged an abſolute In- 
former, and are in Danger, either of continuing in this odious 
Employment, or of having an eternal Silence impoſed upon 
you by the Sentence of our Judges. An honourable Fortune, 
is it not, which you, for your whole Life, enjoyed; and in 
Compariſon of which, you eſteem mine vile and deſpicable ? 
But I ſhall now produce the Teſtimonials of my Behaviour in 
all the public Offices I have held, and do you compare, in Op- 
poſition to them, the Verſes. you have repeated upon the Stage, 
and murdered. 

From Hell's Abyſs ** Darkneſs, lo I come. (25) 
and_ | 


IE * Behold th' wine Meſſenger of | Fate. 
and 


cc Miſchief? > . May the g0 A rather, and this A. 
1580 inflict thoſe Miſchiefs upon thee, pernicious Citizen, 
Now read the 


thou Traitor, thou very villainous Comedian. 
Teſtimonials. 

The TxsTIMONIALs. | 

Son hath ever been my Conduct towards the - Republic. 

But in my private Character, if you do not all acknowledge 


me 


(23) Our unfortunate Actor blunders, 


eCerimrei, in the firſt Line of his Part, 
and leaves out the Word ve ανν YKW 
ve EVI AVE. 
he begins with the Word azo Miſ- 
ckief, when-our Orator ſuddenly and un- 


In his third Speech. 


expectedly breaks the Line and turns 
the Expreſſion into a violent Execration 
againſt his Adverſary. This laſt Re- 
mark, certainly a very happy one, be- 


longs originally to Wolfius, and! is con- 
firmed by Do-tor Markland. 
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.me to have been goodnatured, humane, and always ready to 
relieve the diſtreſſed, I ſhall be ſilent. I will not utter any 
thing in my own Defence, or produce a ſingle Witneſs either 
of my having ranſomed any of my Fellow- Citizens from the 
| Enemy, of portioned out their Daughters in Marriage, or any 
other Inſtance of my Liberality. For I have ever held it as a 
Maxim, that he, who received an Obligation, ſhould remem- 
ber it for ever; but he, who conferred, ſhould inſtantly forget 
it, if the firſt would deſerve the Reputation of being grateful, 
or the other avoid the Appearance of a mean and contracted 


Spirit. To recolle&, and to repeat with Oſtentation, the Fa- 


vours we have perſonally beſtowed, I conceive to be very little 


different from upbraiding and Reproach. I will not act in this 
Manner. I will not be ſo far tranſported ; but content my ſelf 
with whatever Opinion my Fellow- Citizens entertain of me at 

this Moment. Leaving then theſe Inſtances of private Cha- 
racter, 1 ſhall briefly ſpeak to the Affairs of the Republic. If 
you can therefore, Æſchines, produce any one Nation, whe- 
Greek or Barbarian, beneath yonder Sun, that did not formerly 
experience the Tyranny of Philip, and at this Moment does 
not feel the Power of Alexander, I ſhall readily acknowledge, 


that either my Fortune, or if you rather pleaſe to call it, my 


unhappy Deſtiny, hath been the ſole Occaſion of all our Diſ- 


treſſes. But if many, who never ſaw me; never heard my 


Voice, not only ſingle Perſons, but whole Cities and Nations, 


have ſuffered numberleſs and the ſeyereſt Calamities under their 


Vol. II. Aas 3 Tyranny, 
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Tyranny, how much more juſt, and more agreeable to | Truth, 
were it to imagine, that the common Fortune, as it appears, 
of human kind, and the rapid Impetuoſity of particular Con- 
junctures, cruel and unaccountable, have been the real Cauſe 
of our common Ruin? But regardleſs of theſe Conſiderations, 
you accuſe me, as the ſole Author of this univerſal Ruin, be- 
cauſe I had ſome Share in the Adminiſtration at that dangerous 
Criſis; although you are conſcious, that if not abſolutely the 
whole, yet certainly a conſiderable Part, of your Invectives falls 
upon our Citizens in general, and upon you more particularly. 
For if I had aſſumed to myſelf the ſole Direction of our Coun- 
ſels, it was in your Power undoubtedly, and that of our other 
Magiſtrates, to have inſtantly accuſed me. But if you were 
conſtantly preſent in all our Aſſemblies; if the Commonwealth 
propoſed every Meaſure to public Debate, and every Reſolution 
was univerſally approved of, and eſpecially by you (though 
ſurely not from any perſonal Kindneſs to me did you encou- 
rage the People in their Hopes of Succeſs, and permit me to 
receive thoſe Praiſes and Honours beſtowed on my Admi- 
niſtration, but becauſe you were manifeſtly compelled by the 
Force of Truth, and had no better Expedients to propoſe) are | 
you not guilty of Injuſtice and Inhumanity, in now blaming 

thoſe very Meaſures, than which you then knew no other more 
uſeful to the Public. - 


Taz following Maxims I have ever found inconteſtably fixed 
and 
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and determined among Mankind. Are we gullty of a volun- 
tary Crime?! Indignation and Puniſhment is our Portion. 
Have we committed an involuntary Miſtake? Inſtead of 
being puniſhed, we are pardoned. Is there a Man, who 
has neither been guilty of any voluntary Crime, nor com- 
mitted even an involuntary Miſtake ; ; who hath totally given 
himſelf to the Execution of thoſe Meaſures, which were univer- 
ſally thought moſt expedient, and hath heen unſucceſsful, not 
ſingly, but with all his Fellow-Citizens in general ? He cer- 
tainly deſerves Compaſſion, not the Severity of Cenſure and 
Reproach. All theſe Sentiments are apparent, not in our Laws 
alone, but Nature hath impreſſed them upon her own un- 
written Dictates, and the univerſal Uſages of human kind. But 
FXſchines hath ſo far exceeded the reſt of Mankind i in Cruelty 
and Slander, that he hath imputed 1 to me as Crimes, thoſe very 
Events, which he once aſ-ribed to the Power of Fortune. Be- 


ſides, while he profeſſed, that all his own Orations are pro- 
nounced in perfect Simplicity of Heart, and Affection to his 


Country, he adviſed you to be cautious and obſervant, that I 
did not deceive andimpoſe upon you. He then called me, among 
many other Appellations of the fame Kind, a terrible Im- 
poſtor ; a dangerous and ſubtle Diſputant, as if whoever ſpeaks 
firſt could give his Adverſary all his own ill Qualities ; could 
really fix them upon him; or as if his Audience would not 
examine into the Reputation of the Perſon, who thus boldly 
Pronounces upon the Character of others. But I am perſuaded, 


Qqqz2 you 
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you all fo perfectly well know my Accuſer, as to be convinced, 
that theſe Names are far more ſuitable to his Character, - than 
mine. Beſides, I am conſcious, that my Eloquence (for 
I muſt allow the Charge, although I am ſenſible the Re- 
putation of an Orator almoſt wholly depends upon his Audience, 
and that his Influence riſes in Proportion to the Attention and 
Complacency, with which you receive him) if however I have 

acquired by long Experience any Degree of Eloquence, you 
will conſtantly find it employed, whether in public or private 
Cauſes, for your Intereſt alone; while that of Aſchines, on 
the contrary, hath not only been exerted in Favour of your 
Enemies, but whoever offended or provoked him, againſt them 
hath it been employed : never in Defence of private Juſtice, or 
for the public Advantage. Vet it becomes not the Character 
of a reputable and valuable Citizen to demand of the Judges, 
who enter into theſe Courts to pronounce Sentence upon the 
Affairs of the Republic, to authorize his perſonal Reſentment, 
his Hatred, or any other ſuch Paſſion. He ſhould not himſelf 
enter into theſe Courts from ſuch Motives. Better not to have 
theſe Paſſions in his Nature; but if he hure, to govern them 
with Temper and Moderation. 


In what Inſtances therefore ſhould a oublic Miniſter or an 
Orator employ the Terrors of his Eloquence? When the Con- 
ſtitution is in Danger, or the Conteſt maintained between the 
People and their Enemies. In theſe Inſtances; for theſe de- 
mand a generous and honeſt Citizen. But if Æſchines never 
| preferred 
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preferred any Proſecution againſt me, either of a public or 
private Nature; either in his own Name, or in that of the 
Commonwealth, yet now comes forward with an Indictment 


framed on Purpoſe to deprive me of the Crown, you had de- 


creed me, and the Praiſes I have deter l; if he hath conſu- 
med ſuch an Abundance of Words upon the Occaſion, it is a 


Proof of perſonal Enmity, and Envy, and Meanneſs of Spirit; 


certainly of Nothing reputable or eſtimable. But his avoiding 


to enter into the Conteſt with me, and his attacking Cteſiphon, 
includes every Kind of Baſeneſs and Villainy. Yet in Truth, 

Aſchines, it appears to me, by your Oration, that you have 
entered into this Controverſy merely with an Intention of giving 
us a Specimen of the Strength and Sweetneſs of your Voice, not 
to take Vengeance of any Crime committed againft the Public. 
But it is not his Language, Zſchines, or his Tone of Voice, that 
does Honour to an Orator, but his preferring the Sentiments and 
Inclinations of the People to his own; in hating and loving 
thoſe, whom his Country loves or hates. An Orator, whoſe 
Soul is thus affected, will for ever ſpeak the Language, that his 
Affection dictates; 3 while he, who ſervilel/ cultivates the 


Friendſhip of thoſe, from whom the Commonwealth foreſces. 


ſome imminent Danger, does not caſt Anchor in the fame Har- 


bour with the People, nor conſequently can have the ſame 


Views and Expectations of Safety. How different has been my 
Conduct? I always propoſed to myſelf the ſame common Ad- 
vantages with cheſe my Fellow -Citizens, nor ever acted upon 


Views 
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Views of ſeparate or perſonal Intereſts. © But did not you al- 
e ways act in the ſame Manner?” How is it poſſible? Imme- 
diately after the Battle, you went Ambaſſador to Philip, at 


that Moment the ſole Author of all the Diſtreſſes of your 
Country, even though you had before, as all the World is 


convinced, obſtinately refuſed that Office. Who therefore de- 


ceives the Republic! ? Is it not he, who does not utter what 
he thinks ? Againſt whom does the public Crier, at the open - 
ing of our Aſſemblies, juſtly denounce his Execrations? Is it 
not againſt the Man of this deteſted Character? What more 
enormous Crime can be imputed to an Orator, than that his 
65 houghts and Words are perpetually different? Convicted, 
as thou art, of this Crime, haſt thou Aſſurance enough to 
ſpeak, or to lift up your Eyes! in the Preſence of this Aſſembly! 5 
Can you imagine they are ignorant, what a Villain thou art, 
or that sleep and Oblivion have ſo totally poſſeſſed them, that 
they no longer remember the Harangues you pronounced before 
the People, in which with direful Curſes and Imprecations 
you forſwore all Correſpondence with Philip, and vowed, that 
I had falſely accuſed you of that deteſted Crime, in meer per- 
ſonal Enmity? Yet the Moment our Advices of the Battle 
5 arrived, wholly regardleſs of theſe Proteſtations, you acknow- 
ledged, and even boaſted an ancient Friendſhip and Hoſpi- 
tality with Philip, covering under theſe ſpecious Titles your 
infamous Venality and Corruption. For upon what juſt or ho- 


nourable Pretence could — be the G ueſt and F riend, or 
| even 
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even the Acquaintance of Æſchines, the Son of Glaucothea, 
the Minſtrel? For my own Part, I cannot conceive. But 
verily you ſold yourſelf to him for the wicked Purpoſe of per- 
verting all Conjunctures, that might poſſibly ariſe in Favour of 
the Republic. However, although you were ſo manifeſtly de- 
tected in being a Traitor, and, ſince theſe Events happened, have 
been even an Informer againſt yourſelf, yet you can outrage me 
with Invectives, and impute to me ſuch Crimes, of which, 
among all our Citizens, you ſhall yourſelf acknowledge, I 
am leaſt culpable, 


Many great and glorious Enterprizes, Eſchines did the 
Republic wiſely reſolve, and happily execute under my Admi- 
niſtration, nor hath ſhe been forgetful of them. Let this be a 

ſufficient Proof, that when the People, immediately after our 
unhappy Defeat, proceeded to the Election of a Perſon to pro- 
nounce their funeral Oration over the Dead, they did not elect 
| you, although you were propoſed ; although you excelled in 
the Sweetneſs of your Voice; neither did they chooſe Demades, 
| who had lately negotiated the Peace; nor Hegemon, nor any 
other of your Faction; but me they elected. When you and 
Pythocles afterwards came forward, and (cruelly and ſhame- 
leſly, I call the Gods to witneſs !) accuſed me of thoſe very 
Crimes, which are at preſent the Subject of your Indictment, 
your © Slanders rather confirmed them in their Reſolution to elect 
me. You are not ignorant of the Motives to this Reſolution ; 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall however repeat them. They were equally conſcious of 
my Zeal and Ardour in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, as of 
your Improbity, and that of Pythocles. For what in our 
Proſperity you denied with Oaths and Execrations, when the 
Republic fell into Adverſity, you daringly profeſſed. The Peo- 
ple therefore juſtly concluded, that they, whom the public 
Calamities alone could oblige to diſcover their real Sentiments, 
had been long the ſecret Enemies of their Country, and were 
now openly detected. Beſides, they held it not decent, that 
he, who was to pronounce the funeral Oration over the de- 
ceaſed, and to do Honour to their Virtue, ſhould ever have 
_ dwelt under the ſame Roof, or performed the Libations of 
Hoſpitality and Religion with thoſe, who had fatally oppoled 
them in the Day of Battle. They held it not decent, that the 
Perſons, who had revelled and ſung Hymns of Victory in Ma- 
cedonia overthe Deſolation of Greece with thoſe very Barbarians, 
whoſe Hands were drenched in the Slaughter of their Fellow- 
Citizens, ſhould come hither to receive ſuch diſtinguiſhed Ho- 
nours ; or that the Misfortune of thoſe Citizens ſhould be la- 
mented with counterfeit Sounds of Sorrow, and diſſembled 
Tears, but with a Spirit, that ſympathized with the Public in 
this great Calamity. Thoſe Emotions of Affliction, which they 
ſenſibly felt in their own Boſoms, they perceived in me, but 
neither 1 in you, nor in any of your Faction. For theſe Reaſons, 
they elected me to that ſad Office, not you, nor any of your 
Aſſociates. Neither did the People only judge i in this Manner, 


but 
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but the Fathers and Brothers of the deceaſed, who were ap- 
pointed to perform their Obſequies, entertained, with regard 


to me, the {ame favourable Sentiments; and when they were 
obliged to give a funeral Supper in Honour of the dead, which, 


according to ancient Cuſtom, was to be given in the Houſe of 


their neareſt Relation, they gave it in mine, and certainly with 


the utmoſt Juſtice. Becauſe, though each of them ſeparately 
was more nearly related in Blood to each of the deceaſed, yet 
none of them in general was ſo nearly allied to them all, either 
in Affection or Intereſt. For he, to whom their Safety and 


certainly have born 


'Succels Were of greateſt Importance, m mu 


ſor their Misfortune, would to the Gods, that ſuch Misfortune 


had never happened! a greater Proportion of the public Sorrow. 
But read him the Inſcription, which the Republic ordered to 


be engraved on the Monument erected to their Memory, that 


you may be obliged, Æſchines, to acknowledge yourſelf a 
proſtitute Slanderer and Informer. 


The INSCRIPTION. | 
To fave their Country from impending Shame, 
| To guard her Freedom, and aſſert her Fame, 
They ſhone in Arms; ; the dreadful Battle led, 
| And the fierce Foe beneath their Valour bled. 
All Care of Life, indignant, they deſpiſe ; 
Their Umpire Death, and Liberty the Prize. 


1 They fought, that Greece her Freedom might maintain, 


Nor feel the haughty Victor's galling Chain. 
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But now their Parent-Earth, fo Jove ordains, 

To her ſad Breaſt receives their laſt Remains. 
Unerring Wiſdom and Succeſs await 

The Gods 8h but Man muſt "Ru to Fate. 


DosT thou hear, Æſchines, that in this Inſcription unerring 
Wiſdom and Succeſs await the Gods alone? Nor does it 
aſcribe the good Fortune of the Combatants to him, by whoſe 
Counſels the Battle was fought, but wholly to the Gods. 
Wherefore then, execrable Wretch, doſt thou purſue me with 
| theſe Slanders, and utter ſuch Expreſſions of Virulence againſt 
me, as may the righteous Gods in their Vengeance retort upon 
your own Head, and upon the Heads of your Aſſociates Cn 


Burt amid the Multitude of his C Calumnies and F Alchoods, 
O Men of Athens, one Circumſtance I particularly admired ; 

that while he recited the Misfortune, which at that Period hap- 
pened to the Republic, he felt not the Emotions of a zealous and 
faithful Citizen; he wept not, neither was his Soul affected; but 
naiſing his Voice, with a Tone of Exultation, and clamorouſly 
diſtending his Throat, he fancied he was accuſing me, when 
in reality he gave a convincing Proof, that his Sentiments upon 
theſe unfortunate Events were very different from thoſe of others. 

Yet certainly the Man, who profeſſes that Anxiety for the Laws 
and Conſtitution of his Country, which Æſchines hath juſt now 


panes, though he has not any other good Quality, ſhould 
at 
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at leaſt poſſeſs that of ſympathizing with his Fellow-Citizens in 
their Joys and their Afflictions; but in whatever Meaſures the 
public Welfare is concerned, he certainly ſhould not engage in 
the Party with her Enemies. Vet while he ſtands convicted 
of this Crime, he boldly aſſerts, that I am the ſole Author of 
our Ruin, and that by my Adminiſtration the Republic is * 
volved in her preſent Difficulties, though neither by my Poli- 
ties, nor my Direction of your Affairs, did you firſt engage to 
ſuccour the States of Greece in their Diſtreſs. Let it be granted, 
that you were inſpired by my Counſels to form ſo glorious an 
Oppoſition to the Tyranny, that was prepared for Greece, it 
will be a nobler Gift, than ever you beſtowed on any other Ci- 
tizen. But J will not arrogate ſuch Honour to myſelf. I will 


not do you ſuch Injuſtice. Neither, Iam perſuaded, would 


you conſent to ſuch a Claim; nor would ZXſchines, if he 
had a juſt regard for your Glory, have thus wounded your 
Reputation in perſonal _ to me, or calumniated the faireſt: 


Annals in your Hiſtory. 


BuT why do I reproach him with theſe Inſtances of his Ma- 
lignity, when he falſely accuſes me of Crimes infinitely more 
opprobrious? For he, who accuſes me, O Earth and Heaven |! 
of ſupporting the Intereſts of Philip, what will he not aſſert? 


Yet by Hercules and all our Deities, if we could remove =. 


from us the Malevolence of Lying, and perſonal Reſentments ; 
if we could examine with Impartiality the Characters of thoſe, 


Rrr 2 to 
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to whom Greece with Tuſtice and Propriety might attribute her 
Misfortunes, we ſhould find them in every Republic to be ſuch, 
whoſe Manners reſembled thoſe of Æſchines, not mine. For 
while the Power of Philip was yet weak and inconſiderable, 
although we frequently admoniſhed them of their Danger; ex- 
horted them to better Counſels, and inſtructed them in the 
wiſeſt, moſt honourable Meaſures, yet, from a ſordid Attention 
to their private Advantage, they betrayed the general Intereſts 
of Greece; deceived and corrupted their Fellow- Citizens, un- 
til they had reduced them to the moſt abject Slavery. Thus 
Daochus, Cineas, and Thraſydæus enſlaved the Theſſalians; 
Circidas, Hieronymus, and Eucalpidas the Arcadians; Myrtis, 
Teledamus, and Mnaſeas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimus 
and Ariſtæchmus, the Eleans; Neon and T hraſylochus, Sons 
of that Enemy of the Gods, Philiades, the Meſſenians; Ariſ- 
tratus and Epichares, the Sicyonians; Dinarchus and Dema- 
ratus, the Corinthians; Ptœodorus, Helixus and Perilaus, the 
Megareans; Timolaus, Theogiton, and Anemoetas, the 
Thebans; Hipparchus, Clitarchus, and Soſiſtratus, the Eu- 
bœans. The Day would fail me even in repeating the Names 
of theſe Traitors. Each of them, O Men of Athens, in 
their reſpective Countries have purſued the ſame pernicious 
Meafures, which Zſchines and his Faction ſupported here ; 
proſtituted Wretches, perfidious Flatterers, Dæmons of Cruel- 
ty, who tore to pieces, and diſmembered their Country ; who 
formerly betrayed the Libertics of Greece to Philip, and now 


I to 
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to Alexander ; who meaſured their Happineſs by their Appe- 
tites, and infamous Exceſſes; who totally ruined that Spirit of 
Independence; that Reſolution never to endure a Maſter, in 
which our Forefathers bounded their Ideas of Happineſs, and 
made the great Rule of all their Actions. Yet never was this 
_ Conſpiracy, ſo ſhameful and fo notorious; never was this Act 
of Villainy, this Treaſon rather (for ſuch the proper Language) 
againſt the Liberties of Greece, attributed by the reſt of Man- 
kind, to the Republic, for following my Counſels, nor by you 
imputed to my Adminiſtration. Doſt thou demand then, for 
wat Virtue, I think myſelf worthy of Honour? This is my 

Anſwer ; becaule, when every other Magiſtrate, employed in 
conducting the Affairs of Greece, and you among the firſt, 
was corrupted, formerly by Philip, and now by Alexander, 
never did the Difficulties of Conjunctures, nor the Blandiſh- 
ments of Words, nor the Mightineſs of Promiſes, nor Hope, 
nor Fear, nor Favour, nor any other Motive, influence or in- 
duce me to betray whatever I thought juſt in itſelf, or uſeful to 
my Country ; ; becauſe, in all the Counſels I have given the 
Athenians, I never inclined, as you and your Aſſociates have 
done, like the Ballance to its Weight, but gave my Advice 
with an upright, honeſt, and uncorrupted Spirit; becauſe, I 
have been intruſted with the Direction of more important 
Affairs than any other Man of this Age, and have executed every 
Truſt with a religious Purity; with Integrity, and Simplici- 
ty. For theſe Reaſons I do eſteem myſelf worthy of Honour. 
> IN 
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In regard to repairing our Walls and Intrenchments, which 
you have made the Subject of your Ridicule, I really think it 
deſerves Gratitude and Applauſe. Why ſhould it not? How- 
ever, I am far from placing it among the more important Ser- 
vices of my Adminiſtration. I did not fortify the Republic 
with Bricks or Stones, nor from thence do I derive my princi- 
pal Glory, But if you will accurately inquire what were the 
Fortifications I have erected, you will find them to conſiſt in 
Arms, and Cities, and Fortreſſes, and Harbours, and Gallies, 
and numerous Levies of Cavalry and Infantry, that fought in De- 
fence of the Athenians. Theſe were the Bulwarks, which, as 
far as poſſible to human Wiſdom, I oppoſed to the Enemies of 
Attica; theſe were the Ramparts, with which I ſurrounded, not 
only the Pyrzum and the City, but all our Dominions. Never 
did Philip gain any Superiority over me either in his political or 
military Capacity. Far otherwiſe. He was indebted to For- 
tune for whatever Advantages he gained over the Generals of 
our Confederates, and their Army. But what Proofs of theſe 
Aſſertions? They are obvious and evident. 


LET it be conſidered, in what Manner ought a Citizen, 
zealous for your Welfare, to have acted ? He, who propoſed 
to ſerve his Country with all poſſible Diligence, Activity and 
Integrity? Should he not have covered our Sea- Coaſts with 
Eubcea, our inland Territories with Bœotia, and our F rontiers, 
towards Peloponneſus, with the Places adjacent? Should he 

not 
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not have provided for the Importation of Corn, and the Con- 
veyance of it with Security through every Country, with which 
we were in Friendſhip, even into the Pyræum? Beſides pre- 
ſerving our ancient Poſſeſſions by powerful and effeQual Suc- 
cours; by the Influence of his Orations and Decrees, ſhould 
he not have endeavoured to procure us the Friendſhip and Al- 
liance of other Nations? Should he not have deprived our 
Enemies of their principal Reſources, and ſupplied the Repub- 
lic with whatever was wanting to her Safety. All theſe good 
Purpoſes were effected by my Decrees and Counſels, which 
| whoever will examine without Envy, will be convinced were 
planned with Wiſdom and executed with Integrity, and that 
no favourable Occaſion of acting was never neglected by me, 
or loſt through Ignorance, or yielded to the Enemy by Treach- 
ery, or in general, as far as the Prudence and Abilities of one 
Man could extend, omitted. But if the Power and Influence \ 
of ſome unpropitious Deity, or Fortune, or the Incapacity of 
our Generals, or the Depravity of Traitors, or all of them in 
Conjunction, have thus diſtreſſed our Affairs even to utter 
Ruin; what Crime hath Demoſthenes committed ? Had 
there been only one Man i in every Grecian State, faithful like 
me in the Station, to which I was appointed; or even if 
T heflaly had produced only one ſingle Magiſtrate, and Arcadia 
another, whoſe Principles and Sentiments had concurred with 
mine, no Grecian, either on this, or the other fide of Thermo- 


pylz, had experienced their preſent Calamities; ; but enjoying 
their 
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their Liberty, their Laws and Conſtitution, had poſſeſſed: their 
native Soil, without Fear or Diſquietude, in - Safety and Pro- 
ſperity, with perpetual Acknowledgements to you, and the 
whole People of Athens, for theſe invaluable Bleſſings, con- 
ferred upon them by my Adminiſtration. But to convince you, 
that I have made uſe of Expreſſions far beneath the Dignity of 


my Actions meerly to avoid giving Offence, let the Secretary 
take and read this ne, of the Auxiliaries provided by my 


Decrees. 
CaraLOGUR of AUXILIARIES. 
T HESE, JEſchines, and Meaſures like theſe, become the 
Character of an honeſt and valuable Citizen. If they had ſuc- 
ceeded, we ſhould indiſputably have obtained, and with 
Juſtice deſerved, the higheſt Decree of human Felicity and 
Glory. But although they failed of Succeſs, yet we have Rill 
preſerved our Reputation unblamed ; nor can any Man accuſe 
the Republic, or the Meaſures ſhe purſued, but reproaches 
Fortune alone with having reduced our Affairs to their preſent 
Situation. It did not therefore, by ſupreme Jupiter, befit the 
Character of an eſtimable Citizen to deſert the Service of the 
Republic; to hire himſelf out to her Enemies, and to promote 
their Intereſts in Oppoſition to thoſe of his Country ; to pur- 
ſue with Calumny the Man, who reſolutely propoſed and de- 
creed whatever Meaſures were worthy of the Republic, and 
with Firmneſs ſupported his Opinion; to retain an implacable 
Reſentment 
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ſentment of perſonal Injuries, and laſtly, to retire malevolently 
and treacherouſly from public Buſineſs ; as thou haſt frequently 
done. There is, 1 confeſs, there is a certain Kind of Retirement, 
both honourable in itſelf, and advantageous to the Republic ; 


ſuch as you have frequently and unblameably enjoyed. But 
very different are his Ideas of Retirement. He deſerts Go- 


vernment whenever he thinks proper (but he very often thinks 
proper) and vigilantly obſerves when you are ſatiated with hear- 
ing the repeated Advice of ſome particular Magiſtrate ; or 
when any accidental Diſappointment, or unfavourable Event 
hath happened (but many and various are the Accidents of 
Humanity) in that very Moment he becomes an Orator, and 
riſing like a Whirlwind out of his Retirement; exerciſes all the 
Powers of his Voice, and having collected a confuſed Heap of 
Words and Sentences, he gives them Utterance with a diſtinct 
and rapid Pronunciation, and without catching his Breath. 
But in whatever Manner pronounced, they never produced 
either public or private Advantage or Benefit ; to every parti- 
cular Citizen i injurious, to the Commonwealth diſhonourable. 
Vet if this violent Spirit of Declamation ; this earneſt Solici- 
tude had proceeded from an upright Intention, and a Re- 
gard for the Intereſts of your Country, the Fruits they had pro- 
duced muſt certainly have been generous, honourable, and 
univerſally beneficial ; Conſederacics, Supplies, Extenſion of 
8 ommerce, falutary Laws, and a vigorous Oppoſition to 


the common Enemy. Theſe were in former Times the ge- 


You. i; S „ neral 
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neral Objects of Attention, and ſurely the late Period afforded 
every good Man abundant Opportunities of demonſtrating his 
Virtue. But in theſe you never appeared ; neither in the farſt, 
or ſecond, or third, or fourth, or fifth, or ſixth, or any other 
Rank whatever. (26) What Addition therefore of Strength or 
Glory hath your Country gained by your Abilities? What 
Alliance did you ever negotiate for her Safety? What Succours, 
what Friendſhip, what Honour did you procure her ? + By 
what Embaſſy or Employment did you ever increaſe her Glory? 
What Affairs, either domeſtic, Grecian, or foreign have ſuc- 
ceeded under your Direction? What Galleys, what Arms, 
what Arſenals, what F ortifications, what Cavalry have you 
provided ? In all theſe Inſtances where have your Services ap- 
peared ? Have you ever aſſiſted either the wealthy or the in- 8 
digent by any generous and public Contribution ? Never. 
« But his Affection and Zeal, though not his Services, are 
ce abundantly manifeſt.” When? Where? While every 
ſingle Citizen, who had ever ſpoken to the People from this 
Tribunal, paid their voluntary Taxes for the general Safety; 

particularly, when Ariftonicus generouſly gave the whole For- 


tune hc had collected to enable him to ſupport the Dignity of 
an 


(26) This arithmetical Enumeration Teig d Alices ure giro, S re To 


hath a Kind of religious Solemnity, as ragros, 
it is an Imitation of an Anſwer, given Myre Goode, ur & A, BT 
by the Oracle of Apollo to the Mgæans, eu di 


when they conſulted him, and aſked 77 ere ne ther third, nor bell. nor 
what Rank they bore among 3 the States eb. You have neither Character, nor 
of Greece. | Number among the Greaans. SUIDAS. 
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an Athenian Citizen, even then you never appeared ; never 
contributed to the Exigeflcies of the Public. (27) You cannot 
plead Indigence. How is it poſſible? You had inherited 
the Eſtate of your Father-in-Law Philo amounting to more 
than five Talents ; and received a Gratuity of two Talents 
from our principal and wealthier Citizens for your Oppoſition 
to the Law, that had eftabliſhed a more equitable Method of 
raiſing our naval Supplies. But that I may not wander from 
my principal Deſign, by multiplying Arguments upon Argu- 
ments, I ſhall paſs over all further Proofs. Yet it is already 
' moſt apparent, that you were not prevented by your Poverty 
from contributing to religye the Neceſſities of your Country, 
but by your exceeding Caution'not to do any thing contrary to 
the Intereſt of the Perſons, to whoſe Service you have conſtant- 
ly directed your political Conduct. Upon what Occaſions 


therefore has your Spirit been exerted, and your Abilities dif- 


played ? 


Whenever you have an Opportunity of ſpeaking to 


the Diſadvantage of your Fellow-Citizens, then your Voice 
becomes particularly ſonorous, and your Memory moſt ex- 


cellent; then you appear an admirable Actor, a very tragical 


Theocrines. (28) 


88 8 2 


(27) Ariſtonicus was a Friend of De- 
moſthenes, who bears this honourable 
Teſtimony to his Virtue. He had not, 
probably, a ſufficient Fortune, in the 
earlier Part of his Life, to entitle him 


to the more conſiderable Employments 
and Offices of the State, or to ſupport 


the neceſſary Expences attending them 


„„ 
He had collected this Fortune by his 


Induſtry or Economy, and now gene- 


rouſly ſacrifices it to the Safety of his 
Country. TouxREIL. 


(28) Theocrines had been an Actor, 
and afterwards turned Informer. His 
Name and its Infamy in both theſe Cha- 


racters are here applied to 7Eſchines, 
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Bur you applaud the illuſtrious Characters of former Ages; 
and with Juſtice applaud. It is however unjuſt, O Men of 
Athens, to take Advantage of that Veneration you bear the 
Dead, and then examine my Conduct, who am yet living 
among you, in Compariſon with theirs. Is there a Man upon 
Earth, who is ignorant, that a certain Proportion of Envy al- 
ways attends the Living; whereas the dead are no longer hated | 
even by their Enemies? Since therefore ſuch is the Condition 
of human Nature, ſhall I be tried and examined by Compari- 
ſon with thoſe, who lived before me ? No, certainly. It 
were neither juſt, nor equitable. Let me be compared with 
you, AÆſchines, or any others you think proper, who have 
choſen to act upon your Principles, and who are ſtill alive. 
Conſider beſides, whether it is more honourable and advanta- 
geous for the Republic, while ſhe gratefully remembers the 
Services performed by your Anceſtors (the Greatneſs of which 
-undoubtedly exceeds all Power of Expreſſion) to treat with In 
oratitude and Inſult thoſe ſhe at preſent receives; or whethet 
every Citizen, whoſe Affection to the State hath appeared in 
any of his Actions, ſhould have ſome Share in the Honours 
beſtowed by the Public, and in the Favour of theſe his 
Countrymen. However, I dare affirm, ſince I am compelled 
'to uſe this Language, that my Conduct in Miniſtry, and my 
0 ounſels, if examined with Candour, will appear not meanly 
to reſemble the Adminiſtration of thoſe great Men, ſo juſtly 
Celebrated, and to be calculated for the ſame glorious Purpoſes; 


on 
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on the contrary, yours will appear to reſemble, that of the 
Sycophants, by whom they were calumniated. For it is evi- 
dent, that even in thoſe Ages there were ſome, who depreciated 
the Merit of their Cotemporaries, but ſpoke of their Anceſtors 
with the higheſt Encomiums; a malevolent and malignant 

Office, like that in which thou art at preſent employed. Doſt 


thou aſſert therefore, that I do not reſemble theſe illuſtrious 
Perſonages? Doſt thou, ſchines, reſemble them ? Does 
your Brother? Does any other of our preſent Orators? Not 


one, I poſitively affirm. But my worthy Friend (not to uſe 
any ſeverer Expreſſion) compare the Living with the Living, 
as is uſual in other Profeſſions: as Poets, Muſicians, and 
Wreſtlers are compared to each other. Philammon did not re- 
turn from the Olympic Games uncrowned, becauſe he was in- 
ferior to Glaucus, or any other athletick Champion of former 
Ages, but was honoured with a Crown, and proclaimed Victor, 
becauſe ſuperior to every Antagoniſt, with whom he perſonally 


engaged. Compare me therefore with our preſent Orators ; 
with yourſelf, or any other you think proper. I yield not to 


any of them. While the Republic was yet at Liberty to chooſe 
the Meaſures ſhe thought the moſt conducive to her Safety ; 
when the Conteſt, who ſhould excel the reſt in Affection to 


his Country, was opened in common to us all, the Counſels 


1 propoſed were always deemed moſt powerful and effectual; 


and by my Decrees, my Laws, my Embaſſies was every thing 


regu- 
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regulated. None of your Faction ever appeared, unleſs when 

you had an Opportunity of diſtreſſing the Athenian People. 
hut after our great Calamity, which, would to Heaven ! we 
never had experienced, there was no longer any Inquiry made 
for Counſellors to adviſe, but for Slaves to obey ; for Traitors, 
ready to receive the Wages of Villainy to the Deſtruction of 
their Country, and for Wretches, who could ſubmit to the 
vileſt Adulation. Then did you and your Faction appear in 
your ſeveral Stations with Magnificence, and a Pomp of Equi- 
pages. Then, I confeſs, I was inferior to you in the Splendour 
of your Appearance, but in my Aion for this People, ſill 
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your ſuperior, 


Tarn are two Qualities, O Men of Athens, which every 
Citizen, who enters into Miniſtry, however moderate his natu- 
ral Abilities (for in ſpeaking of myſelf I would willingly uſe a 
Language leaſt liable to give Offence) ſhould certainly poſſeſs. 
During his Continuance in Power he ſhould encourage a Spirit 
of Generoſity in the Republic, and an Ardour for Sovereignty. 
But in all Times, and upon all Occaſions, he ſhould preſerve 
his Aﬀection for her inviolable. 'Theſe Qualities are under the 
Direction of Nature; but Power and Succeſs depend upon an- 
other Being. The natural Diſpoſition, you will find, hath in 
perfect Simplicity attended all my. Actions. Remember, for 
Inſtance, that when Philip and Alexander demanded I ſhould 

: be 
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be delivered up to their Reſentment; when I was fummoned 
to appear before the Amphictyons; when Menaces and Pro- 

miles were equally employed to tetrify or ſeduce me from my 
Duty; when theſe Wretches were let looſe, like wild Beafts, to 
deſtroy me, yet I never abandoned my Zeal for your Intereſts. 
From my firſt Entrance into Miniſtry, I choſe the direct and 
honeſt Path; to dedicate my Services to the Honours, the 
Glory of my Country, and in them to fix my own Being. 
Upon any Succeſſes of a certain Nation I never wander round 
the Forum with a Countenance of Exultation and Triumph, 
ſtretching forth my Hand in Sign of Gratulation, and pub- 
liſhing the joyful Tidings to People, who, I am confident, 
will ſend Advice of my Behaviour elſewhere. N or do I hear 
the Succeſſes of the Republic with Horror, and Groans ; or 
bend me to the Earth in Sorrow, like theſe impious Wretches, | 
who ſlanderouſly abuſe the Commonwealth, as if they could 
ſlander Her without publiſhing their own Infamy. All their 
Views are directed to a foreign Power, and when he hath 
founded his Dominion upon the Calamities of Greece, they 
make it the Subject of their Encomiums, and boldly tells us, 
it is our Duty to render it for ever fixed and permanent. But 
never, O all ye Gods | never may any of your Divinities con- 
firm their impious Wiſhes. Inſpire them rather, with better 
Counſels and Affections. But if they continue thus incurable, 


cu them wholly from this — z E them, both by 
Land | 
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Land and Sea, with inſtant and unerring Destruction; but 
grant to us, who remain, a ſpeedy Deliverance from the pre- 


ſent Terrours, that hang over us, and perpetual Security from 
future Dangers. | 
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